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CHAPTER I 


FATHER RHINE 


W inter is behind us and spring coining. I am standing 
with my daughter Gillian in the prow of the Prince 
Charles as she draws alongside the quay at Ostend, 
waiting to be hustled off the ship the moment she ties up, with 
twenty or thirty other privileged passengers who have elected 
to travel on the fast Saphir train across Belgium. What 
Sybarites travel makes of the middle-aged. The young do 
not really care when they arrive, or how they arrive, or even 
whether they arrive at all. It is for the middle-aged that 
services are speeded up, that sleeping-cars are ‘put on’, that 
the railway lines in Germany are now being ‘welded without 
gap 1 to make the trains run more smoothly. As the fast 
Saphir train speeds towards Brussels, and on to Aachen, I 
look out of the window at the neat and admirably farmed 
green landscape and feel that someone must love me and care 
for my well-being for me to be here in this corner seat with a 
particularly good number of the London Magazine and with the 
solemn assurance that I shall have caught sight of the Rhine 
well before nine o’clock tonight. 

The Rhine. I have gibed occasionally at its castles as so 
much stage scenery, but actually the Rhine is a theme worthy 
of a much more distinguished pen than mine. An epic theme 
in fact. It surprises me that no poet has ever taken it into his 
head to write an epic about this great river. It has had plenty 
of verse bouquets, one time or another, but nothing on a major 
scale. Only one poet has treated it at length and he is a 
Frenchman and has done so in prose. Listen to this: 

Le Rhin r£unit tout. Le Rhin est rapide comme le 



Rhone, large comme la Loire, encaisse comme la Meuse, 
tortueux comme la Seine, limpide et vert comme la Somme, 
historique comme le Tibre, royal comme le Danube, myste- 
rieux comme le Nil, pailletc d’or comme un fleuve 
d’Amerique, couvert de fables et de fantdmes comme un fleuve 
d’Asie ... Le Rhin est le fleuve dont tout le monde parle et 
que personne n’etudie, que tout le monde visite et que per- 
sonne ne connait, qu’on voit en passant et qu’on oublie en 
courant, que tout regard eflSeure, et qu’aucun esprit 
n’approfondit. Pourtant ses ruines occupent les imagina¬ 
tions elevees, sa destinde occupe les intelligences serieuses; 
et cet admirable fleuve laisse entrevoir k 1’oeil du poete 
comme 4 l’oeil du publiciste, sous la transparance de ces 
flots, le passe et l’avenir de l’Europe. 

Note how punctilious Victor Hugo is to give each river its 
appropriate gender. He loves the Rhine and sees in it the 
key to European unity. He is under the impression that 
the left bank of the Rhine is almost French and cherishes 
the memory of Napoleon; while the right bank decorates its 
inn parlours with pictures of Frederick the Great and the 
battle of Rossbach. I am not so sure about this Napoleon 
cult. The Rhine is a Swiss river and a Dutch river as well 
as a French river and a German river. But no one can say 
that its most characteristic reaches, those most firmly fixed 
in the imagination of the world, are not predominantly Ger¬ 
man, In Switzerland and before it flows into the Lake of 
Constance, it is a mere mountain stripling. At SchafFhausen, 
when it thunders over those mighty falls, and again at Basel, 
I am ready to concede it full Swiss nationality. When long 
afterwards it enters Holland it presumably becomes Dutch. 
But as Peter Temple once said to me at Rye, when in the 
throes of writing a book about Holland, “It’s funny, but after 
Rotterdam the Rhine develops a split personality. It has a 
guilt complex and becomes ashamed of itself. I suppose it is 
because from there on it has to run in a number of different 
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channels, and the chief channel is an artificial one made by 
man. It doesn’t like it.” 

It is the youth of the river that matters, tumbling, as I have 
seen it, through that narrow dramatic gorge at the Via Mala 
within a few miles of what is generally accepted as its source, 
Rheni luteum caput, below the Zapport glacier on the Rheinwald- 
horn. Actually several headstreams with almost equal title 
unite at Coire to form the stream which flows presently into 
Lake Constance. Here in the Canton de Grisons, the Rhine is 
young, violent, excitable, irresponsible, the scent of pine trees in 
its nostrils, and the heady elation of recent escape from the 
region of snows helping to hasten it on its way. Its arrival at 
the great lake—the Bodensee, to give it its German name— 
sobers it down and tranquillises it. But it has scarcely left the 
lake before its high spirits return and it permits itself one last, 
wild, undisciplined and exultant outburst, hurling itself over 
the falls at Schaffhauscn, as though it must be allowed this 
truly magnificent gesture before accepting all the responsibil¬ 
ities of manhood. 

Those falls will remain in the memory of anyone who has 
ever seen them. They have lost a little of their melodramatic 
impact by that wretched railway bridge a few hundred yards 
upstream. But neither it, nor certain buildings which have 
been allowed to encroach on the right bank, can destroy the 
grandeur of tire falls themselves, where, every second, thousands 
of tons of water thunder across that wide ledge into the great 
basin formed by the bend of the river immediately below. This 
is the real birthplace of the Rhine. From now on it will 
overawe us by its dignity, and nobility, and sheer might. At 
Basel it is already laden with grave responsibilities, and has 
attained a width and spaciousness for which most rivers have 
to wait until they reach their estuary. And yet it has still more 
than five hundred miles to flow before it reaches the sea. 

Just as the life of the human individual passes through a 
number of different phases or epochs, so does the life of the 
Rhine. Sometimes it has a gentle, rural, almost deserted air, 
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flanked by meadows and graceful willow trees, and sundered 
by long, narrow, green, leafy islets, which appear to float upon 
its surface. Sometimes its banks shake with the vibrations of 
traffic and, everywhere the eye turns, there seems to be some 
form or other of watercraft hastening silently upon its way. It 
has not one port but many: Basel, Strasbourg, Mainz, Frankfurt 
(a few miles off on a tributary), Coblenz, Bonn, DUsseldorf, 
Duisberg, Rotterdam; and, as well as these great cities, count¬ 
less smaller towns and villages have reason to feel grateful to 
the Vater Rhein. If the river-god Lech in Gerhardt’s Augsburg 
Fountain is crowned with fir cones, there is only one possible 
garland for old Vater Rhein. That is vine leaves. For thou¬ 
sands of years men have cultivated the grape along that part of 
the river which is to figure most prominently in this book. 

For thousands of years. The Rhine has a long history. 
The first known tenants of its basin were the Celts. Certain 
place-names bear testimony to this. The Celts withdrew be¬ 
fore the more insistent Germans and, for a long time, the Ger¬ 
man was held at bay on this very line of the Rhine by the 
Roman. Before Caesar ever came the Celts were being thrust 
out, and their last grip was on the Moselle and in the Eifel. 
Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), Bonna, Bingium, were all 
Roman citadels. From Cologne to Bonn the line of defence 
was the river. But after Bonn a wall and series of earthworks, 
the Limes transrhenanus , took in the right bank and much be¬ 
yond. It embraced the Taunus, included the lower waters of 
the Main, and ran right down to the Danube at Reginum 
(Regensburg), a distance of three hundred and fifty miles. 
Despite the Limes, despite the great river, the barbarians broke 
through when the empire began to crumble. The Franks 
seized the basin of the Main, the Salian Franks pressed into Gaul, 
the Ripuarian Franks kept to the river, while above Mainz 
were the Alemanni. 

Towards the end of the fifth century Chlodwig, or Clovis, 
founded a Merovingian kingdom; but this Frankish dominion, 
which stretched from the Atlantic almost to the Adriatic, was 
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only short-lived. A new dynasty, that of Pepin, re-founded a 
similar kingdom in 751 and, under Pepin’s successor Charle¬ 
magne, it became a well-established fact. What we know now 
as France and Germany were then united, part of a domain 
that stretched southward as far as the Pyrenees and almost to 
Naples; northward to the Baltic, near Liibeck; and eastward to 
what is now the Austrian province of Garinthia. Charlemagne 
was crowned and had his palace at Aachen, and held court at 
Ingleheim, overlooking one of the most beautiful stretches of 
the Rhine. Indeed the Rhineland could be said to have been 
the core and heart of his great empire. In its great monas¬ 
teries learning flourished and the arts were encouraged. The 
famous historian Bishop Stubbs has said of Charlemagne: ‘His 
grand, stern, rugged figure stands out Titanic throughout the 
Middle Ages; there is no one like Mm after Mm, few enough 
like Mm before, and none so great as he....’ 

Charlemagne arranged for the division of his great empire 
after his death, a division wMch would lead to endless dishar¬ 
mony, a disharmony that has continued right into our own 
time. Occasionally some strong figure might seem predestined 
to end it, like that of the young Otto III. Historians discount 
the story that in the year 1000 Otto descended alone into 
Charlemagne’s tomb in the cathedral at Aachen and found Ms 
great predecessor sitting on a throne of gold as though still alive, 
in Ms hand a sceptre and on his knees an open gospel book. 
The body had not decayed, only the tip of the nose was missing 
which the young emperor had restored with gold. Two years 
later Otto’s own embalmed body would be brought to Aachen 
and buried beneath the same roof; and many years later, in 
1910, Ms tomb would in turn be opened and the bones would 
crumble into dust on exposure to the air. 

It never happened, the experts say, this finding of Charle¬ 
magne in his chair. But the air of the Rhine lends itself to 
legend, is in fact heavy with legend, and the legends grow up 
round places that have been steeped in actual events. Once, 
soliloquising at evening on that Mgh ridge that connects the 
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two Rhine castles known as The Brothers, there came to me the 
sharp realisation that however many legends may be attached 
to a place—and there are at least three quite different variants 
to explain this name, The Brothers—nevertheless the ground 
where I stood, and the crumbling walls on which a moment 
before my gaze had been resting, had seen all the drama of real 
life in other centuries. Men and women had lived and loved 
in this place, hoped and agonised, prayed and despaired. One 
might shrug off the legend, but one could not shrug off this 
simple fact. A curtain has dropped between ourselves and the 
Middle Ages. The Greek mind, which peopled groves and 
mountain-tops with pleasant, comely, slightly irresponsible 
deities, has always appealed to me more than the medieval 
mind, which found it so fatally easy to burn witches or to boil 
in oil persons of a different mode of thought. One lurid 
sentence in a history book of my infancy, telling how in the 
reign of Stephen men put knotted cords round the heads of 
their enemies and twisted them tightly ‘until they entered the 
brain’, made me as a child write off the entire Middle Ages as a 
dead loss. And when I met it again later, in the verbal 
tapestries of Walter Scott, I liked it very little better. 

Prejudice. Monstrous prejudice, that makes idiots of us all. 
Tor there was more to it than that. Charlemagne, the patron 
of the arts, was real; and the hands that built Cologne Cathe¬ 
dral were real. We owe some of our finest treasures of religious 
art to these same Middle Ages. They had other activities be¬ 
sides witch-burning. Today it may be the living panorama of 
the Rhineland which delights us, with its immense and varied 
history thrown in as so much makeweight; nevertheless, an 
historical study of the Rhine would raise almost all the issues of 
European history for the past two thousand years. At every 
step the past rises up to meet us, in some shape or other, be¬ 
ginning with knights and monks, and bishops who exercised 
secular authority over duchies and electorates of quite con¬ 
siderable area; apd ending with burghers and business men, 
and the marchings and counter-marchings of vast armies and 
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occupying forces. If the Middle Ages were terrible the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries have not so much to boast 
about either. 

In fact the Rhineland is steeped in history. It figures pro¬ 
minently in the concerns of the Holy Roman Empire, since four 
of the seven Electors, who chose the Emperor, exercised 
dominion over Rhineland territories. Three of these Electors, 
and sometimes a fourth (the ruler of the Rhenish Palatinate), 
were ecclesiastics. They were the Archbishops of Mainz, 
Treves and Cologne, and their title was that of Archbishop- 
Elector. They exercised complete secular power and were 
persons of very considerable importance right down to the time 
of Napoleon. They were princes, and they behaved as princes, 
building palaces almost as ambitious as Le Roi Soleil himself. 
Whenever they travelled they did so in style. The other 
three Electors were the Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of 
Brandenburg (later to become the state of Prussia) and the 
King of Bohemia. All the Electors had the royal rights' 
(regalia) of taxation and coinage, nor could their subjects be 
summoned before the court of another jurisdiction, not even 
before the imperial one. These privileges had been given to 
them by the Golden Bull of 1356. The Electors chose the 
Emperor, but it was the Pope who actually crowned him. 

Much of the earlier history of the Rhineland is concerned 
with the rivalries of these princes of the Church. Then 
comes a distressing period when the French king, Louis XIV, 
was involved in war with the Emperor, who was by now in¬ 
variably a Hapsburg, and when his armies were continually 
invading the Rhineland and wreaking the most dreadful havoc 
there. The intense rivalry between France and Germany 
dates from this time, although certain Electors sided with 
Louis, just as later Bavaria would side with Napoleon. The 
Rhineland suffered severely, and there is quite as much reason 
for a German to remember the year 1689 as for a Frenchman to 
hark back to 1870. 

There followed the epoch of baroque splendour, which was 
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one of relative peace and in which the different Electors vied 
with one another in their building projects. With the arrival 
of the French Revolution the Rhineland became a gathering 
place for French Smigris , anxious to restore the Bourbons. 
Napoleon abolished the Archbishop-Electorates, secularised 
church property, and established his Rhenish Confederation 
(1806-1813), with the help of various ducal families who found 
it expedient to support him. After Waterloo, Prussia, which 
had suffered so much at his hands, was rewarded with various 
portions of the Rhineland. But alongside her territories most 
of the small ducal families survived, and their influence, even 
after 1870 and right up to 1918, was considerable. After that 
they vanish, but the Rhineland remains the scene of combat 
and occupation, and very few places in Europe can have had 
so much opportunity of studying the manners of the foreigner. 
It is the meeting-place of the nations, so that it is appropriate 
that the Council of Europe should have chosen Strasbourg, a 
French town on the Rhine and on the border of the Rhineland, 
for their assembly, where they endeavour to give expression to 
the European ideal. 

“What time do we get to Bonn?” the twenty-two-year-old 
Gillian asks me, from the window seat opposite me. 

"I think about half past nine. We may be late. The boat 
was definitely late getting in to Ostend.” 

I am taking her straight through to Bonn and postponing our 
visit to Cologne or Diisseldorf. Bonn is the place to begin, 
within a few miles of the Seven Hills. It is an admirable in¬ 
troduction to the Rhine. From there onwards, for a matter of 
one hundred and fifty kilometres, as one moves upstream, there 
are Burgen uni Schlosser in abundance, with Heidelberg and 
Baden-Baden to tempt one still further south, just as there are 
Diisseldorf and Cologne to tempt one northward, too. Bonn, 
despite its promotion to being a temporary capital, has re¬ 
mained modest and friendly and unassuming. It is still the 
university town, with an air of leisured ease. Perhaps it has the 
fate of Weimar in mind, Weimar with its well-intentioned, 
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unjustly-despised ‘WeimarGovernment’, which, like the Frank¬ 
furt Parliament of 1848, is always mentioned with high scorn 
by those who distrust concentrated idealism of a pacific sort. 

Gilly and I changed trains at Cologne, catching a glimpse of 
the twin-spired cathedral as we drew out of the station. Our 
transit from Cologne to Bonn was a speedy matter, considerably 
quicker and more successful than that of the English traveller 
Roger Ascham in the year 1551. Then it was the custom to be 
drawn upstream from Cologne by horses. Ascham took ‘ a fair 
barge with goodly glass windows, with seats of fir as close as any 
house. We knew not whether it went or stood On the bank 
‘six or seven children, some stone naked, some in their shirts, of 
the bigness of Peter Acland, would run by us on the sands sing¬ 
ing psalms, and would run and sing with us whilst they had 
some money’. But they reached Bonn late and were refused 
admission, it being after eight o’clock. ‘We stood cold at the 
gate for a whole hour. At last we were fain, lord and lady, to 
lie in our barge all night, where I sat on my lady’s side-saddle, 
leaning my head to a malle, better lodged than a dozen of my 
fellows.’ 

Our own reception was more cordial than that. Even on the 
Cologne railway platform something orderly and deliberate in 
the movement of one’s fellow-travellers seemed to betoken Ger¬ 
many. And now at Bonn, there was the cobbled Bahnhof Platz 
to cross, followed by a short length of street past attractive shops, 
and almost immediately wc had come, carrying our modest 
luggage, to the comfortable Badischer Hof Hotel, already 
familiar to me, with the great Miinster nearly on our right and 
a cloaked figure in bronze occupying the middle of the almost 
deserted square. It was the figure of Beethoven. 



CHAPTER IX 


BONN AND BEETHOVEN 


N ext morning I got up early and went for a stroll before 
breakfast. Beethoven was still there. In fact he has 
been there since 1845, when there was a great musical 
festival in Bonn under the patronage of the Prussian king, 
Frederick William IV, and when Queen Victoria came from 
England for the unveiling of the statue. The young Queen 
was well disposed towards Bonn, Prince Albert had been a 
student at its university, and had been happy there. I 
crossed the square now to pay my own homage to the great 
musician. Has he really been there presiding over the Mtin- 
ster Platz for a hundred and ten years? Surely there have 
been occasions, moments, periods when he preferred to go 
into temporary retirement? But no. The bronze sides of 
the pedestal are pitted, significantly, with certain small 
jagged holes; and it looks as though the cloaked, commanding 
figure, with the great round mane of hair, had remained 
standing there, throughout even the vicissitudes of modern 
warfare. 

Busy cheerful people were already crossing the square in all 
directions. They were as reassuring as Bonn itself. I spoke 
of Bonn’s modesty in the last chapter, but one recent anecdote 
casts a small doubt on this. In i8g8 Bonn built a bridge over 
the Rhine to connect it with the small town of Beuel on the 
opposite bank. Its citizens invited the Beuel citizens to 
contribute to the cost of the bridge. They refused. The 
citizens of Bonn took their revenge. When the bridge was 
unveiled it was found that a humorist had carved a funny 
little wooden man attached to the eastern side, and that he 
was presenting his posterior to Beuel with an air of, the most 
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deliberate insolence. He was thenceforward known as the 
Brockemannche, the Little Man of the Bridge; and he re¬ 
mained there -until the bridge was blitzed in 1945. Then 
he disappeared—with the bridge. Actually pious hands had 
found him, but the finder did not like to announce the fact, 
lest the Brockemannche should be carried off as a trophy to 
Texas or Philadelphia as a souvenir. It was remembered, 
perhaps, that certain young American officers had driven up to 
Doom and attempted to kidnap the Kaiser as a kind of per¬ 
sonal trophy, after he had taken up residence there in 1919. 
However, after a time, things seemed to settle down; the 
Brockemannche was brought forth from retirement by his 
German saviour, and everyone was delighted to hear the good 
news. He was re-erected below the bridge, and you can 
descend and see him there now. But a little bird whispers to 
me that actually the Brockemannche no longer points his be¬ 
hind towards Beuel, but out towards the Seven Hills and over 
the Taunus towards Frankfurt. “Why?” I asked guilelessly. 
“Because Frankfurt hoped that it would be made the tem¬ 
porary capital of Western Germany. But Bonn won. So 
now the little man says yah-boo to Frankfurt.” If this is 
true—and I do not say it is—then perhaps Bonn may be less 
modest than I thought. 

“Well, Gilly. How did you sleep?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“I have ordered a boiled egg for you and two for myself. 
Sightseeing is one of the most exhausting things on earth. 
The more interesting it is, the more exhausting it becomes. 
I can survive a Gothic church, a cathedral, an art-gallery, a 
birthplace and any amount of tombs, but museums tire the 
backs of my legs, and good rococo sculpture goes to my head 
like champagne. At Briihl you will probably see me rush 
round in circles like a hypnotised hen.” 

“Well then, we’d better begin quietly with a birthplace and 
a tomb or two.” 

We began with Beethoven’s birthplace. We are lucky to 
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have it still. In 1870 a memorial plate was fixed above the 
door; but in 1889 when the newspapers announced that the 
house was up for sale at a price of 3,000 marks, the munici¬ 
pality refused to buy it, and it was the publisher Neusser of 
Bonn, who, with the help of a few other lovers of music, saved 
it. Today it is a pilgrimage centre all through the year. It 
keeps its mid-eighteenth-century flavour most admirably. 
The tiny attic room in which the composer was born is bare, 
save for Wolff’s bust of the composer, and the laurel wreaths 
laid at its foot—and the other rooms, as well as those of the 
adjoining house at right angles to it and which fronts the road, 
have been turned into a small and excellently arranged 
Beethoven museum. 

I took Gillian along and introduced her to Herr Heinrich 
Hasselbach, who is the enthusiastic caretaker and guardian. 
On the 18th of October, 1944, during one of the worst air raids 
on Bonn of the war, Hasselbach realised that several incendiary 
bombs had fallen on the roof of the smaller building—the 
actual birthplace—or Garden House as it is sometimes called. 
He got out on to the roof, but could only reach one of the three 
bombs which had fallen, with his shovel. Inch by inch he 
edged himself along the steep pitch of the roof, half blinded 
by smoke, and managed at last to push the other two into the 
yard below. Fate, with a little human aid, had spared 
Beethoven’s birthplace once more. 

I sat in the little yard now, opposite the old-fashioned 
pump, the green-shuttered windows and the thick twisted 
stems of a trellised vine and looked up at the small gabled 
windows which project from that tiled roof that so narrowly 
escaped destruction. In front of one of them still projects 
the pulley prop used to haul up fuel and water to the room 
above. Lily Yeats, sister of the poet, once told me, as she 
turned the knob3 of her wireless set, that Beethoven in a 
letter or conversation had said to someone, “I foresee a time 
when people on lighthouses and other inaccessible places will 
be able to hear my music, carried to them from afar. I don’t 
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know how it will happen. But happen it will!” Was he 
clairvoyant and did he really say this? Upstairs, amongst all 
the other treasures are the hideous aids of Beethoven’s deafness, 
brass ear-trumpets, cruel contraptions almost as large as 
warming-pans. We could do better than that for him today, 
with our multitudinous gadgets, in a world where we are 
sometimes in danger of forgetting that it is genius and the Nine 
Muses which really count, even more than mechanical con¬ 
trivances. Here is a marble bust of Beethoven’s pupil and 
source of inspiration, the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, to 
whom he dedicated the ‘Moonlight Sonata’, looking as though 
she were one of the muses herself. And here is a porcelain 
head of Brutus which stood on the composer’s desk to remind 
him perhaps of stoic courage. Here is the tiny church organ 
which he played as a boy in the Minoritenkirche, with its 
faintly labelled stops: Fl'dte, Trompete, Viol da Gamba, Cornet. 
And here is a page from his housekeeping book: bread 36 
pfennigs, eggs 5 pfennigs, onions 2 pfennigs. His monocle, 
his razor, his seals, his paper-weights—Cossacks on horseback, 
given him by a Russian prince—a lock of his hair, two walking- 
canes, are all here, objects of the pious and reverent gaze, 
although the man who once owned them died, far away in 
Vienna, almost forgotten by the world. Emil Ludwig writes 
of that death: ‘ The greatest musical city in the world knew that 
Beethoven was dying but that did not stir it from its indolence. 
. . . Awkward hands made an effort to help; there was a dull 
pupil who revered him, an old friend who mourned him, a 
doctor whom he had long annoyed. . . . Perhaps—perhaps 
the Rhine flowed past him in his shadowy dreams; perhaps his 
mother’s tears began to flow again. Perhaps the pride of a 
courtier, the jealousy of a neighbour, the disdain of a genius, 
may have moved his soul. . . . And then he grasped at one 
more hope, some words that brought back the landscape of the 
Rhine to his memory, the land of his birth, which he had so 
long forgotten. He thought that wine from his homeland might 
heal him, and he considered it an “important request” when 
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he asked Schott to send him some. "The sooner I receive it 
the more it will benefit me in my present condition.” He re¬ 
peated this request once more in writing, as he had with the one 
he sent to London, and twice verbally. He learned that an 
expensive 1806 Riidesheimer wine had been sent to him, but it 
had not arrived. His general suspiciousness had not abated. 
He had Schindler taste every bit of food to see if it would harm 
him. Only his work was untouched by any doubt. Someone 
had written that the performance of his B flat quartet had not 
been convincing. Breuning’s son, in all the innocence of a 
child, showed Beethoven the letter just as he awoke. “They’ll 
like it yet,” he said.’ 

He was right, they would like it. 

Here in the house of his birth one remembers his great 
achievement and not his lonely death. All his youth had been 
passed in Bonn. He left Bonn with the Elector’s approval to 
travel in 1787, but had to return almost immediately because 
his mother was dying. He matriculated at the University of 
Bonn in 1789, accompanied the Court to a Templar festival up 
the Rhine at Mergentheim in 1791, and left Bonn finally at the 
beginning of November 17913 six weeks before his father’s 
death. In 1794 the French entered Bonn and abolished the 
Electorate. Henceforward Beethoven must look for support 
not to the Archbishop of Cologne but to the nobles of Vienna. 
They appreciated him for a time, but, as we have seen, they 
forgot him in the end. 

Bonn has its famous poet, too. The name of Amdt does not 
fall often upon English ears, but the Germans love him, not 
least for having said, ‘The Rhine, Germany’s river, not Ger¬ 
many’s frontier.’ The line figures upon the base of his statue 
by Apinger. I am drawn to him myself because of his choice 
of abode. His house stands with its back to the Rhine near the 
University, and separated from the wide leafy street by a 
garden which is known as the garden of the thousand roses. It 
is a simple, neat, symmetrical, unpretentious house with an air 
of its own. A tiny central upper balcony at the back overlooks 
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the Rhine, and Arndt must have often sat there, watching the 
great river. He had little reason to love it, for it had drowned 
his nine-year-old son. The boy is buried in Bonn cemetery and 
the father planted an oak over his grave, under which he him¬ 
self now also rests. Ernst Moritz Arndt had been bom in 1769 
in the salubrious northern island of Riigen; but his long con¬ 
nection with Bonn and with its university make him a Rhine¬ 
lander. He was ninety-one when he died, and the days when 
he had rallied national sentiment against the intruder Napoleon 
must, by then, have seemed very far off. 

Bonaparte created the Duchy of Berg as a principality for his 
brother-in-law Joachim Murat. Its capital was at Diisseldorf, 
and Bonn was part of its territory. Like the similarly created 
kingdoms of Baden and Wiirtemberg, whose grand dukes had 
sided with the Corsican, as well as a number of still smaller 
states, the Duchy was part of Bonaparte’s Confederation of the 
Rhine. In 1815, Bonn became Prussian and it was under the 
auspices of the Prussian Crown Prince, later Frederick William 
IV, that the University was refounded in 1818 and became a 
great cultural centre. 

The University was housed then, and is still housed now, in 
what until Napoleon’s arrival had been the residence or palace 
of the Archbishop-Elector of Cologne. It was built for Joseph 
Clemens, who was Elector from 1688 to 1723, from the plans of 
the Paris architect Robert de Cotte. But I have heard it 
claimed that Zuccali, an architect from the Grisons in Switzer¬ 
land, also had a hand in it. Bonn had already become a bone 
of contention between the Prussians and the French as early as 
1689, and had been captured in that year by Frederick III of 
Brandenburg who was to become Frederick I of Prussia. The 
town was terribly devastated and it was not until 1693 that 
the Archbishop-Elector set in train the project of his great 
palace. 

You can see the result now: a huge, wide, formal and 
rather simple building, with a frontal, lateral expanse of no less 
than twenty-nine windows. The gabled windows in the roof, 
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and the steep roofed additional storey at either end, are the only 
attempt to vary this uniformity. It has been called ‘an 
architectural design better suited for a hospital than a palace’, 
but this is a little severe. High up in the very centre, in a 
niche which breaks the top rank of windows, is the revered 
statue of the Virgin and Child, with the motto Regina Pads. It 
is of gilded lead and was placed there in 1744, the work of a 
Dutchman, Rottermondt. It is regarded as something of a 
wonder that two fires should have stricken the university at 
different times, and that this lead statue should have managed 
to survive the blaze on each occasion. 

The Queen of Peace looks out across an immense green open 
space to a little round building which was built to the plans of 
Schinkel, the Berlin architect, in 1834. It was formerly the 
School of Anatomy, but is now the university art museum. 
The best view of all from the Residenz is from what was once 
Joseph Clemens’ dining-room in the west wing. There one 
stands looking out across the Kaiser Platz (the Platz of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II whose statue suffered maltreatment at the hands of 
the Nazis) and straight down the famous Poppelsdorfer Allee to 
Schloss Poppelsdorf, and to the spire of Balthazar Neumann’s 
little church on the Kreuzberg. The Allee was originally an 
artificial waterway and must have been more picturesque than 
ever then. Now it is grassed over, and on either side of it are 
huge ancient chestnut trees, with a roadway beyond, and be¬ 
yond that the private gardens and imposing edifices which the 
wealthy of Bonn built in the last century. As the Elector dined 
he could look out towards his small two-storied summer palace, 
not more than a mile or two away, in just the same way that the 
Grand Duke of Wtirtemberg could look from Ludwigsburg 1 
along that much lengthier avenue which leads the eye direct to 
the far-off summer residence of Solitude. 

Joseph Clemens had been elected Archbishop of Cologne 
in 1688, when he was only seventeen, by a special dispensation 
from the Pope. He was not consecrated until seventeen years 
later. He was a Wittelsbach, and had the Wittelsbach love of 
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the arts as well as the Wittelsbach eccentricity. The Due de 
Saint-Simon in his memoirs tells this story of him. He had 
backed France rather than Germany in the War of the Spanish 
Succession and had accepted a French garrison into Bonn. 
After the Batde of Blenheim therefore, he, like the Bavarian 
Elector, lay under the displeasure of the Austrian Emperor, 
and had to take refuge in France. While he was in exile at 
Valenciennes, Saint-Simon says, he announced his intention to 
preach the following first of April. Crowds gathered to hear 
him. The ugly little Elector, who was pigeon-breasted and 
hunch-backed, mounted the pulpit, made the sign of the cross 
and there then followed what must surely have been the 
shortest sermon on record. “First of April! ” Clemens shouted. 
The trumpets sounded, he descended from the pulpit without 
another word, and ‘ Voild des filaisanteries allemandes et de prince’ 
comments the ducal narrator of this event, with a touch of 
Gallic malice. 

My daughter would make the acquaintance of Joseph 
Clemens before long when we visited his small summer palace 
of Poppelsdorf about a mile outside the town. 

“We shall begin our investigation of Rhenish Schlosser und 
Burgen this afternoon with Poppelsdorf, Gilly.” 

She makes an excellent travelling companion. She remem¬ 
bers the things that I forget, such as soap. Five minutes after 
arriving in her hotel room, she has unpacked and made it look 
as though she had been living there for weeks. When I arrive 
at her door now and raise the difficult issue of soaplessness, one 
glance round the room instantly reassures me. I realise that I 
am not the helpless waif of fortune which a moment before I 
thought I was. 

Bright, alert, pretty and modest—striking testimony from a 
father—Gilly with brushed-up mop of slightly curly brown 
hair, looks, I tell her, rather like a travel-eager golliwog. She 
is shy, but one of my reasons for bringing her is to shake her out 
of this shyness. The other is to act as an amanuensis and 
mother to me. 
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It is a curious relationship this one of parent and cliild, and 
whole volumes could and doubtless have been written on it. 
The Syrian poet, Kahlil Gibran, has put the thing well: 
‘Your children are not your children, they are the children of 
life’s longing for itself.’ How true! But how hard to accept! 
No school of human relationships could ever be a substitute for 
this domestic one; tolerance and understanding are the only 
possible solvents for the inevitable frictions of life at close 
quarters. 

Of all my children Gillian has managed to keep most to her¬ 
self, buttoned into a rather tight shyness and obstinacy ever 
since the day when, after repeated warnings, she was slapped 
for regularly dropping her china plate on to the floor from 
her high chair as soon as she had finished her dinner. She 
has never competed in the family rough-and-tumble. She has 
never attempted that almost impossible feat of raising an indi¬ 
vidual voice clearly above the collective din. Instead she has 
contented herself with being helpful, friendly, admirably 
efficient and co-operative and at times stubborn as a mule. 
For shy people are the most stubborn: they feel at a disadvant¬ 
age. It is easy to give way if you are effervescent, loquacious, 
and have stated your point of view at great length and at the 
top of your voice first. It is harder to give way if you find it 
difficult to even bring yourself to discuss the subject. 

I should not be saying all this here, for she has just given way 
to my wishes on a matter of some importance. If I needed 
proof of her affection I have assuredly had it for she has post¬ 
poned a crucial step in her life for a whole year at my urgent 
plea. And so, here we are, with an opportunity to get to know 
one another better than we have ever had before, with one 
cake of soap between us which she has already sawn in two un¬ 
equal halves in my favour, and with spring just beginning to 
make the pale green and yellow trailing branches of the willow 
trees in Bonn look like the delicate down-flow of a mountain 
waterfall in some Chinese painting. 

It is almost spring. On a Bonn pathway that morning we 
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encounter a strange gathering, which might be prophetic of its 
approach. A group of children are thronging the pathway; 
and, half on the pathway and half in the road, with one foot 
in the gutter and the other on the paving, is the unfortunate 
herald of spring. I say unfortunate advisedly. I would not 
change places with him for a lot. He is a fresh-complexioned, 
middle-aged German with a blond simple countenance and he 
is playing an accordion. So far, so good. But on his head is a 
bright, silver, very heavy-looking helmet, firmly strapped under 
his chin, and, attached to this helmet are four horizontal bars 
from which hang sixteen silver bells. As he plays he has to 
shake his head continually in order that the bells may give 
forth a jangling sound. Two feathery tufts or plumes on top of 
the helmet complete its absurdity. He carries a huge drum on 
his back between his shoulders, and, beneath it, a pair of 
cymbals. A wire cable is attached to the back of his right heel, 
and when he flexes his leg the appropriate apparatus attached 
thereto succeeds in beating the drum and clashing the cymbals. 
As a schoolboy I used often to hear warbled tidings of‘Rufus 
the One Man Band’. Well, here in real life is Heinrich the 
One Man Band. 

His wife is with him, a small, pleasant, deeply-tanned middle- 
aged woman with a most agreeable smile. Heinrich himself, 
with his guileless, simple face, constricted by that cruel chin- 
strap, is even able to smile, despite all his overwhelming im¬ 
pedimenta. I accost him, and express my appreciation of his 
stupendous efforts. I should love to ask him if he ever gets a 
crick in his neck, and if his wife watches out for signs of high 
blood pressure. I want to know how he manages to make ends 
meet. His wife has a neat little green baize collecting bag, but 
his present audience is plainly not good for even ten pfennigs. 
But such inquiries might embarrass him. All one can reason¬ 
ably inquire is where they come from; and it appears they 
come from Hanover and go all over the Rhineland. 

All over the Rhineland! Well, Euterpe, muse of belled 
helmets and other more subtle instruments, what are you 
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doing about it? Do you see that this votary of yours ever 
gets to a comfortable inn bench, where he can remove these in¬ 
credible trappings, which make him look like a cross between 
Lohengrin gone mad and an apologetic, wistful Pied Piper? 
Or are you ashamed of this humble suitor, who woos you with 
wire cables on his heels and a shining basin on his head? 

It is spring, and Heinrich will be doing this right on through 
summer and into the autumn. As well as being spring, it is the 
time of First Communions. Round the doorways of certain 
homes are green arches studded at intervals with white flowers. 
This tells you that a child from that house is being confirmed. 
Leaving Beethoven this morning, I slipped into the Munster 
and there, in addition to a large congregation of adults, I 
found all the front pews occupied by rows of very small boys 
with carefully plastered hair, the smartest of navy blue suits, 
and buttonholes of artificial white flowers. They were care¬ 
fully following the service in their brand-new missals. And 
nearby was an even larger host of very small maidens, with 
white dresses and with white wreaths on their heads, each of 
them carrying a tiny white bag, gathered at the neck, to hold 
her rosary and perhaps her handkerchief. A double row of 
these maidens extended diagonally and decoratively up the 
choir steps, either side, to where the priest was officiating. 
On the first day of these ceremonies white is worn; on the 
second, white in church and then a blue dress, with perhaps a 
white garland still in the hair. One sees a family in the street, 
father, mother, a brother and sister, perhaps, and then the 
central figure of this festive and significant occasion. It was 
Pius X who encouraged the custom of earlier and still earlier 
confirmations. He said that he wished to get the children 
before ever they had lost their innocence. One can see his 
point. But I think also of that wonderful remark to Yeats by a 
young girl (too young, he says, to have fully realised her own 
profundity), “Innocence is the highest achievement of the 
intelligence.” 

We visited Poppelsdorf later in the day, Malcolm Letts 
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describes it as ‘surpassingly ugly’, but I cannot for one moment 
agree. There is a dignity, a simplicity, a formality about the 
little summer palace which I find rather pleasing. Its water- 
lilied lake in front and the great rose garden at one side have 
protected it from architectural encroachments and it is only 
necessary to exercise a little imagination to visualise it in its 
more flourishing eighteenth-century days, and before certain 
more recent vicissitudes had overtaken it. It is modest as 
buildings in those days went, that is to say it has a frontage 
width of a mere seventeen windows. And it achieves— 
architecturally—the supposedly impossible feat of squaring the 
circle, for its plan is a square, with four comer pavilions, but 
the square encloses an arcaded courtyard which is a complete 
circle. It was designed by Robert de Gotte about the year 
1715 and any good photograph in strong sunlight will bring 
out very clearly the fact that he knew what he was doing. The 
pillared facade of the central entrance, with its formal arrange¬ 
ment of variously shaped windows, is particularly pleasing. 
One passes through the central arch and in the courtyard one 
finds oneself looking up at the gallery above the arcade with its 
greatly admired railing of wrought iron. This huge elaborate 
‘hoop’ is not fixed to any base. It is made in one piece and, 
being slightly larger than the platform on which it stands, can¬ 
not therefore fall down. During the war, the university 
authorities took it away and buried it, ostensibly perhaps as a 
precaution against bombing (which did overtake the Schloss) 
but chiefly to prevent it being melted down by their own side. 
But it is back in place now. Hardly anything of the original 
interior decoration of Poppelsdorf remains, but what is there 
now to delight the visitor and excite his wonder is the great col¬ 
lection of minerals and crystals which Geheimrat Duisberg 
presented to the University, and which shows what Nature 
can do in the way of artistry when she is in the mood. 

The Schloss Poppelsdorf stands on the site of a much earlier 
building. Its conservator, Dr. W, Graf Kalnein, rightly 
claims that it is one of the most important of Rhenish baroque. 
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From about 1160 onwards there had been a fortified religious 
foundation here, the endowment of which passed, in the 
fourteenth century, to the Archbishop-Electors of Cologne. 
When the Electoral Chancellery came to the neighbourhood of 
Bonn in the sixteenth century, the castle, which was sur¬ 
rounded by a water-ditch and had served as a state prison, 
became for a time a favourite residence of the Electors. Salen- 
tin of Eisenburg (1567-1577) loved rebuilding, and he changed 
what had been a medieval complex into a Renaissance castle 
with four wings surrounding an inner courtyard. This build¬ 
ing was besieged and taken by assault at various times. Pres¬ 
ently it fell into neglect and was pulled down in 1657. 

The War of the Spanish Succession made the Elector Joseph 
Clemens an exile in Belgium and France. In 1689 his French 
allies bombarded Bonn and left most of it in ruins. When he 
returned to his dominions, Joseph Clemens decided to build 
himself a summer palace for the warm days on the Poppelsdorf 
site. It was to be similar to the French Marly, and at first he 
directed his inquiries to the architect-director of the French 
king, Jules Hardouin-Mansart. Negotiations dragged on, and 
it was only in 1715 that Mansart’s successor, Robert de Cotte, 
produced the first definite plans, reproducing, but for a build¬ 
ing in baroque style, Salentin’s concept of the four wings around 
a circular court. High-towered pavilions, in the middle and 
at the corners of each wing, gave the building its decorative 
effect. 

A Frenchman, Guilleaume Hauberat, was given the work of 
carrying out the plans, and the correspondence—lively enough 
at times—which ensued between Bonn and Paris is still in 
existence. The building was finished in its main features by 
1717, but much of its internal decoration remained to be done, 
and this was still incomplete when Joseph Clemens died in 
1723. Work then ceased altogether, and two years later, part 
of the northern wing, towards the Mechenheimer Allee, was 
even pulled down. Towards the middle of the century, how¬ 
ever, the next Elector, Clemens Auguste, began to take an 
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interest in Poppelsdorf. The north wing was re-created by the 
famous Wiirzburg architect, Balthazar Neumann, and the stucco 
ceilings and paintings of the interior rivalled those of Briihl. 
Clemens Auguste died in 1763, and the art collection at Pop¬ 
pelsdorf was soon scattered or removed to Bonn. Poppelsdorf 
once more fell into disrepair. It was to enjoy one more period 
of splendour, for the last Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, Max 
Franz of Austria, restored it in 1785. It was the scene of 
illuminations and receptions; and, after the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the Comte d’Artois, the fanigri brother of Louis XIV, was 
welcomed there. In 1794, the French revolutionary army 
arrived, abolished the Electorate, and badly damaged the 
Schloss, which had once been the pride of the Elector. After 
the Napoleonic wars it passed to the Prussian Crown, and the 
latter made a present of it to the University of Bonn, in whose 
possession it has remained ever since. 



CHAPTER III 


NONNENWERTH 
AND THE SEVEN HILLS 


T he Rhinelander is a pleasant, tolerant individual who 
has been a bone of contention for so long, has had so 
many quarrels fought over his body, has seen so many 
invasions and counter-invasions, occupations and counter¬ 
occupations, that if anyone is ready to be a real European he 
should surely be. His sentiment is German, just as in the final 
issue the sentiment of the Saar is German, and the sentiment 
of Lorraine is French. He has seen at close quarters the 
American way of life, the British way of life, the French way of 
life; and, at the same time, he has clung with admirable 
tenacity to the Rhineland way of life, which appears to him to 
be the most agreeable way of all, and indeed finds continual 
favour also amongst the foreigners in his midst. 

Turgeniev evoked it all for us, long ago, in one of his tales: 

‘Twenty years ago I was staying in the little German town 
Z., on the left bank of the Rhine.... I liked the little town for 
its situation on the slope of two high hills, its ruined walls and 
towers, its ancient lime trees, its steep bridge over the little 
clear stream that falls into the Rhine, and, most of all, for its 
excellent wine. In the evening, directly after sunset (it was 
June), very pretty flaxen-haired German girls used to walk 
about its narrow streets and articulate “ Guten Abend" in agree¬ 
able voices on meeting a stranger—some of them did not go 
home even when the moon had risen behind the pointed roofs 
of the old houses, and the tiny stones that paved the street 
could be distinctly seen in its still beams. I liked wandering 
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about the town at that time; the moon seemed to keep a steady 
watch on it from a clear sky . . . slender candles (the German is 
a thrifty soul!) twinkled modestly in the narrow windows under 
the slate roofs; branches of vine thrust out their twining ten¬ 
drils mysteriously from behind stone walls; something flitted 
into the shade by the old-fashioned well in the three-cornered 
market-place; the drowsy whistle of the night-watchman 
broke suddenly on the silence, a good-natured dog gave a sub¬ 
dued growl, while the air simply caressed the face, and the lime 
trees smelt so sweet that unconsciously the lungs drew in deeper 
and deeper breaths of it, and the name “ Gretchen ” hung, half 
exclamation, half question, on the lips.’ 

There you have it, one hundred years ago, and seen through 
Russian eyes. And it is no different today. That talented 
Quaker authoress, Nora Wain, says: ‘The Rhineland is. rural 
even where urban, and every man here is a landed proprietor, 
be his estate but a window box. ... In the Rhine valley I 
never saw a no-man’s land of old tin cans and rubbish. I 
never came upon an ugly back-yard corner. Everywhere were 
flowers in array, neat paths, and pretty lawns; in each garden 
there was an arbour or a tree with a cleanly table and chairs 
set beneath its shade. Nearly always there was water—a 
trickling stream, a lily pond, or a fountain, if the location gave 
no view of the river.’ 

She loved the Rhinelanders, ‘these people compounded of 
gentleness and coarseness, nimble wits and Catholic piety, 
careless gaiety and business genius ’. She could see their short¬ 
comings. She was horrified by the apathy with which they 
tolerated a monstrous political tyranny, capable of snatching a 
man away from home and afterwards posting his ashes in a 
small box to his wife, capable, every day, of acts of cold-blooded 
and calculated bullying. Thirty-five citizens, mostly elderly 
professors or musicians, drew up a protest against the sudden 
dismissal, for no given reason, of Herr Abendroth, a wholly 
Aryan professor of music in Cologne. Two young officials in 
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government uniform received the deputation and explained to 
them the seriousness of the step they proposed; whereupon 
thirty-three of them promptly slipped away. The other two 
remained and insisted on reading the petition. They were 
beaten insensible and one of them, the organist of one of 
Cologne’s largest churches, was said to have had his hands 
ruined. In this fashion did the Nazis teach people to keep 
their mouths shut. ‘ Politics spoil the character ’, was a proverb 
often used to excuse such timidity. Men and women knew of 
these happenings, but preferred not to refer to them. “Still, 
sprich durch die Blutne ” was the reply in answer to a quite simple 
question. “Hush, speak through a flower!” “These Rhine¬ 
landers have wine in their veins, not blood. They need a firm 
hand before they can be properly incorporated into the Third 
Reich,” was how a Nazi-minded visitor from Berlin, to Nora 
Wain’s home, felt about the native. 

There will always be bullies, and fanatics, and potential 
tyrants at large who wish to wield power. The Rhinelander 
has seen his share of them, from all nations, and down the ages. 
So let us not be too severe on the Rhinelander if he shows a 
marked aptitude for adjusting himself to whatever overlord 
circumstance has decreed at the moment. All he asks—and it 
is not a great deal—is to be allowed to cultivate his vine, picnic 
in the fields with his children, and to live in peace. But the 
patriots have other plans for him. Periodically he is made to 
leave his wonderfully cultivated fields and march in whatever 
direction these persons decree. 

“Gilly, what do you say to driving out to Bad Godesberg. 
It has an ominous sound in my ears, but may mean nothing to 
you, for you were a child at the time. I remember a news reel 
of the whole proceedings. In a blaze of uniforms and with 
more long-bodied cars than I ever set eyes on before, the 
avengers of Versailles put on a veritable act, shepherding their 
one wretched, black-coated, insignificant and politely co¬ 
operative victim, armed only with his umbrella, through a 
succession of arrivals and departures, as though they wanted to 
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show how firmly they had him under control. It was better 
propaganda than any Roman triumph ever was. This was 
democracy itself passing beneath the Caudine Forks. And it 
was not even a German news reel, it was a British one. Cham¬ 
berlain looked like a frock-coated rat, and the Nazis looked 
like the lords of creation.” 

Gillian, when these events were taking place, was a seven- 
year-old, with a halo of very fair and very curly hair. When 
the Bad Godesberg meetings were succeeded by the Munich 
ones, and Chamberlain returned with his little piece of paper, 
I sent ten pounds to the Czech relief fund as a thank-offering 
for the wondrous fact that she, and her brother, and their con¬ 
temporaries all over Europe, had been spared the horrors of 
war! 

We drove out to Bad Godesberg now, and Bad Godesberg 
had, very wisely, forgotten all this: the daily arrival of the 
English Prime Minister across the river, his daily return in the 
evening to the great hotel upon the Petersberg, the shouts, the 
threats, the steady raising of the bidding, and that final 
departure with nothing settled at all. Bad Godesberg has had 
a lot to remember, one time or another; its memory can hardly 
be expected to be photographic. The Romans were here 
once, and its castle, whose round tower is still standing, was 
begun as far back as 1210 by a Christian archbishop with 
money extorted from a wealthy Jew. 

In Belfast it is the custom amongst simple souls to refer to the 
dangerous period of civil strife in the 1920’s as ‘the Crossness’, 
Again and again the Rhineland, and indeed all Germany, has 
had to suffer from acute outbreaks of what might well be 
termed ‘the Crossness ’. In the Thirty Years War the Swedish 
General Baudessin patched up Godesberg castle and occupied 
it, but he burnt it again on departure. Today the lofty 
central tower alone survives, 

We obtained the key from the restaurant proprietor, who was 
busy painting his many garden tables white, in preparation for 
the summer. Then we climbed the many steps to the tower’s 
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flat summit, to be rewarded by a superb view, back towards the 
Eifel and across the river to the district of the Seven Hills. 
There has been more building on the Rhineside than one 
realises, until one sees it from above. Nevertheless, inland, 
back from the river, the hilly, undulating country stretches away 
with its sunny fields, and sloping woods and—-already— 
faintly green, occasional vineyard. 

Dorothy Wordsworth was deeply envious of it all in 1820. 
She writes in her journal: . what a dignity does the form of 

an ancient castle or tower confer upon a precipitous woody or 
craggy eminence! Well might this lordly river spare one or 
two of his castles—which are too numerous for the most 
romantic fancy to hang its legends round each and all of 
them—well might he spare to our purer and more humble 
streams and lakes one solitary ruin for the delight of our poets 
of the English mountains! To the right (but let him keep this 
to himself, it is too grand to be coveted by us) is the large ruined 
castle of Gottesberg, far-spreading on the summit of the hill— 
very light and elegant, with one massy tower . . .’ 

The idea of a Rhine castle set down elsewhere, to pep up a 
pure English stream or a humble English lake, does not appeal 
to me greatly. I am content that they should remain where 
they are. 

We got into the car again and drove along to Rolandseck. 
I wanted to show Gillian the island of Nonnenwerth and the 
adjoining Rolandsbogen. The two between them share a 
legend, a typical Rhine legend, of crusader knight and patiently 
waiting lady, and all the abundant misunderstanding that can 
arise between such people. 

‘Roland the valient nephew of Charlemagne, wearied with 
the long continuance of peace’ (very strange notions people 
had in those days!) ‘and cessation from chivalrous exploits, 
quitted on the approach of spring the neighbourhood of 
Inglesheim, to witness at this early season of the year the 
opening beauties of the far-famed Rhine. At the close of a 
stormy evening he arrived at a castle, in which he was induced 
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to take shelter, and was received with that unostentatious 
and frank hospitality which the bravery of knighthood always 
commanded. The Baron shook him paternally by the hand 
... his lovely daughter Hildegund, pouring some Rhenish 
wine into a glass goblet, on which were displayed in colours 
the ancient armorial bearings of the family, presented it to the 
stranger knight with a grace and modesty of demeanour, her 
cheek slightly suffused with a maiden blush.’ 

Thus the beginning of the tale, as recounted for English 
readers by W. G. Fearnside, in the year 1832, which, I think I 
can safely say on literary grounds, was a vintage year for Rhine 
legends. It is continued for a further seven pages but, briefly 
summarised, this is what happens. He falls in love with her. 
They plight their troth. The knight departs immediately to the 
Holy Land. Meanwhile she languishes. (‘Many an evening 
when seated in her lonely bower, the pale moon reflecting her 
lovely beams on the tranquil bosom of the Rhine, earnestly 
breathing her orisons for the safe return of her own dear 
knight, she heard the Rhenish boatmen, as they glided in their 
barks along the silvery stream, chant his heroic deeds.’) 
Then a fellow-knight, just returned from the plains of Palestine, 
announces to Hildegund that Roland had fallen in battle 
beside him. She immediately retires to a convent on the 
island of Nonnenwerth, nearby, and gets the bishop of the 
diocese to speed up her novitiate. Three months later she 
takes her final vows, and next day, Roland, of course, re¬ 
appears. But in common parlance, ‘he’s had it’. 

Thus, irreverently summarised, runs the earlier part of the 
tale. As Schiller says: 

Die ihr suchet, triigt den Schleier, 

1 st des Himmels Brau,t; 

Gestern war des Tages Feier , 

Der sie Gott getraut. 

‘ She thou seekest wears the veil, and has become the bride of 
Heaven] yestermorn was the ceremonial day that betrothed 
her to her God.’ 
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Roland does the sensible thing in the circumstances. There 
had been no treachery. He had been left for dead on the field 
of battle. He builds himself a hermitage on a rock over¬ 
looking the island. An ancient chronicle refers to it as a 
castle and it is very definitely the arch of a castle which you see 
there now—the Rolandsbogen—overgrown by a most immense 
cluster of ivy. But the castle was probably added later and 
Schiller has got the facts more correctly: 

Und er baut sich eine Htitte 
Iener Gegend nah, 

Wo das Kloster aus der Mitte 
Dilstrer Linden sah. 

‘And he built himself a hut or cabin near to that spot, whence 
he saw the convent rising from amidst the dark lime trees.’ 

Bereft of all worldly ambition he can only sit daily outside his 
hermitage, picturing his beloved at prayer in her cell. At the 
hour of matins he strains his ear for the sound of her voice. 
‘At early morn, when the sonorous bell summoned the sister¬ 
hood to matins, he constantly arose; and as the voices of the 
nuns in sweet harmony sung forth the praises of the Deity, 
often did a thrill of rapture pervade his isolated bosom, when 
his ear caught a note winging its melodious passage to Heaven’s 
throne, more pure, more musical than the chorus, and which 
he felt could only emanate from her he held so dear.’ (I am 
bound to say he showed remarkably good hearing.) 

Two years later he sees a new grave being dug in the convent 
garden. He guesses that it is Hildegund’s and is just in time to 
help carry her to her grave. Then he returns to his hermitage 
and ‘Shortly afterwards he was found on his wonted seat with 
his glassy eyes almost bursting from their sockets, fixed gazing 
on the convent, and his soul, too heavily burdened with the 
vast accumulation of its sorrows, had, impatient longer of 
restraint, left its earthly tenement, and flown to join in realms 
of bliss the sainted spirit of his Hildegund.’ 

There, dear reader, is your first Rhine legend, with all its 
nineteenth-century bloom still on it. Don’t listen to those who 
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say that it couldn’t have been the real Roland, but must have 
been a namesake. I admit, myself, to reading as a child about 
the dying Roland winding his lonely horn in far-off Spain; but 
just forget all that for the moment and relax. Everyone has 
taken liberties with this material. Schiller, when he stole the 
story, transferred it most unpatriotically to the Toggenburg in 
Switzerland and, according to Baring Gould, it all derives from 
a very old German ballad, and its local attachment to Rolands- 
eck and Nonnenwerth only began in 1811. I am not in¬ 
terested in these controversies. There is the Roland arch, and 
here is the island, and that’s enough for me. 

We were content to look at the arch from below and to take 
for granted the very fine view from it across the river to the 
Seven Hills. Leaving the car by the roadside we descended to 
the water’s edge and stepped into a small motor-boat, with a 
shelter for’ard, which ferries people across to Nonnenwerth. 
We were its only passengers, but it had just returned from taking 
some others to the island. When it did start, across the inter¬ 
vening two or three hundred yards of swiftly flowing water, it 
was pleasing to watch the way in which the young ferryman, 
shutting off his motor at exactly the right moment, allowed the 
boat to be drifted inshore by the current exactly alongside the 
small wooden landing-stage. 

“We mustn’t be too long. I want to cross the river and show 
you Konigswinter, and the Drachenfels, and Petersberg, if 
we’ve time.” 

But Nonnenwerth was too restful a spot for one to feel the 
spur of time there. The moment we stepped ashore we were 
overtaken by its air of peace. The great convent building, 
where an order of nuns now conducts a school for girls, lay to 
the right, behind a line of poplars and other trees. To the left 
stretched an immense open garden, its various sections divided 
only by low box hedges. Beyond it was grassland, narrowing 
gradually to that green, willowed, sandy spit, like a stork’s 
beak, which extends downstream and which looks so pictur¬ 
esque when seen from the height of the Drachensberg. 
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The island is about a hundred acres in extent and has had a 
varied history. The convent was founded originally about 
1126, some say by Frederick, Archbishop of Cologne, who 
founded a Cistercian monastery here, others say by the Em¬ 
peror Henry V, who married a daughter of the English king, 
Henry I. In the year 1773 it was burnt down and re-built 
on its present generous scale, When Napoleon appeared 
in the Rhineland, it was sequestrated like other religious 
foundations, but the Empress Josephine interceded for its 
occupants and they were given permission, in 1804, to occupy 
it until their death. The situation, as one writer has said, 
must be a salubrious one, for according to a registry of deaths 
at the convent in 1790, only two inmates of the convent had 
died in the previous century! Surely the explanation must be 
that the records had perished in 1773? Still, two deaths even 
in seventeen years is not a very high mortality rate. And 
there is another story which bears eloquent tribute to the 
longevity induced by residence on the island. Before the 
French occupation there was an old nun called Sister Gertrude 
living there. She had the duty of ringing the bell for service. 
She was so old that the other nuns—not one of whom could re¬ 
member a time when she had not been there—wondered what 
her age might be. She could not tell them, since she did not 
know herself. All she could say was that she had entered the 
convent as a little girl and that many days and years had 
slipped by since. 

At last the abbess was persuaded by the nuns to make a 
rigorous search in the book of admissions and it was discovered 
that Sister Gertrude was well over a hundred. Foolishly they 
told her this. The old nun was troubled by the information. 
Perhaps she thought that anyone who lived as long as that was 
outstaying their welcome here on earth. She rose after mid¬ 
night, as usual, to ring the bell for matins and when, hearing it, 
the other sisters descended, they found her dead with the bell 
rope still in her hand. The story I am sure has an obscure 
moral hidden away somewhere for us. Is it this—that we only 
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really grow old in that moment when our heart is first foolish 
enough to tell us that we may be doing so? 

Nonnenwerth may encourage longevity but that does not 
mean that it can keep the arch-enemy—if he is the arch¬ 
enemy—for ever at bay. Gillian and I passed under the trees 
and turned along one of the wide walks that flank the great 
kitchen garden. The smell of spring and of green, growing 
things was in our nostrils, and pleasant varied sounds of bird 
song in our ears. On the right in the midst of all the different 
horticultural schemes, was a partly hedged enclosure. It was 
the convent cemetery, one more garden, amidst all the others, 
with a little grotto and crucifix at its upper end. It was as 
orderly as a war cemetery. Each box-edged grave had pansies 
planted on it and a small black iron cross with a little ivy 
growing around its base. Row on row of neat iron crosses: 
Sister Polycarpa, Sisters Fulgentia, Hieronyma, Aquina, 
Fabiana, Tharsilla, Menegolda and—clinging tenaciously to 
her own baptismal name—Sister Hedwig Schmidt. 

There must have been nearly a hundred in all. One admired 
their carefully attended appearance, and the sanctioned 
activity of the pansies and of each small cluster of green ivy. 
From nearby, came the sound of a gardener digging in the sun¬ 
shine, and over the tops of the fruit trees one looked up towards 
the very wonderful view of the Drachenfels. 

We continued our stroll through the great garden, past fruit 
bushes, past long strips of brown soil awaiting their crops, 
past growing plants, until we came upon a kneeling nun in a 
black robe and a blue apron, busily weeding seedlings in one 
of the rows into a great wicker basket, in company with a 
peasant woman. She was wearing wooden clogs and her white 
coif was flying in the breeze behind her as she moved quickly 
along the row on her knees. Laborare est orare, strikingly 
demonstrated by a most suitable exponent! 

On the far side of the garden there was the Rhine once 
more, and beyond it land, but not yet the right bank, in the 
fullest sense of the word; for what one sees is Grafenwerth, 
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another island of about the same size, which has been joined up 
to the shore at Bad Honnef by a causeway, the Wiebecking. 
This narrow central channel of the Rhine, between the two 
islands, where the water rushes impetuously past, used to be 
known as Gottes-Hilfe, or God’s assistance, since the rowers of 
the Rhine boats, on the way downstream, were able to lay back 
their oars there and be carried solely by the current. Today 
there are fewer rowers and the name may be almost forgotten, 
unless canoeists have revived it. 

We turned back along this further path, debating how much 
Roland could have seen of his Hildcgund, if she ever took the 
air. In Gilly’s opinion he would have needed binoculars to 
identify anyone at that distance. But perhaps his sight was as 
good as his hearing. The convent building has a wide, 
dignified frontage, typical of the late eighteenth century, with 
no less than three rows of gabled windows in its slated roof, 
mounting to a topmost row of very small ones. In front 
is a stretch of lawn and a magnificent magnolia just coming 
into bloom. After the French occupation the islet was ceded 
to Prussia in 1815, and on the death of the few remaining nuns 
it was sold. According to Feamside (writing in 1832) it then 
‘became the present commodious hotel’. But according to 
Baring Gould ‘it was in 1823 converted into a public 
house, and much drinking and merrymaking took place 
there’. 

He does not mention the residence on the island about twenty 
years later of a very distinguished individual. About 1841, 
Liszt, who had been touring the Rhineland and giving con¬ 
certs, discovered Nonnenwerth, and was so delighted with it 
that he rented the island and made it a' summer residence for 
himself and the Countess Marie d’Agoult and their children. 
Two or three summers were spent there. But the association 
of these two people was drawing to a close. The countess, who 
had had to put up with so much, suspected Liszt of infidelities 
with various women, including the adventuress Lola Montez, 
on whose account the Bavarian King Ludwig I would later 
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lose his throne. She had told him long before that she was 
‘willing to be his mistress but not willing to be one of his 
mistresses’. Now with all the bitterness of a jealous woman 
she could describe him to a friend as ‘a Don Juan parvenu, 
half mountebank, half juggler, who makes ideas and sentiments 
disappear up his sleeve, and looks complacently at the be¬ 
wildered public that applauds him! Ten years of illusion! Is 
not that the very sublime of extravagance?’ 

In such circumstances even the peace of Nonnenwerth 
may have sometimes failed. Marie, who had given the best 
years of her life to him, was expected to continue to worship a 
man whose serious work was continually at the mercy of his 
sociability and whose concert-playing excited such hysteria 
that ‘women collected his cigar ends and took away the remains 
of his coffee in little bottles. If he dropped his handkerchief 
they tore it in little pieces like a pack of hungry wolves with a 
piece of flesh’. 

When he learned that public subscription had fallen far 
short of the amount required, Liszt subscribed ten thousand 
francs in 1839 towards the Beethoven statue for Bonn. He 
even offered four times that amount—the whole deficit in fact— 
if they would commission a marble statue by his Italian friend 
Bartolini. But the committee turned down this offer, tactfully 
preferring to commission the work from a German. At the 
unveiling in 1845 Liszt was amongst the first to sign the record. 
But the Bonn celebrities brought him only anguish in the end. 
There had been endless jealousies because it was his cantata 
which was being performed. Then Lola Montez arrived un¬ 
invited and managed to get to the banquet at the Stern Hotel 
where Liszt, proposing the health of Prince Albert, ended his 
oration with the words, “Here all nations are met to pay honour 
to the master. May they live and prosper—the Dutch, the 
English, the Viennese—who have made a pilgrimage hither! ” 
A Frenchman promptly shouted, “You have forgotten the 
French.” Liszt attempted to explain that he had lived 
fifteen years with the French and would never willingly slight 
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them, but he only made things worse. Everyone threw them¬ 
selves into the fray. Lola Montez is said to have jumped on a 
table, and after a lengthy uproar the landlord made the band 
strike up loudly in an attempt to drown the noise of the dis¬ 
putants. The musician Moscheles was a witness of all this 
and has described it. A year later Marie pilloried Liszt in her 
novel Nelide , in the unpleasant portrait of him which she 
draws there. He never forgave her this book. Nonnenwerth 
and whatever happiness they had enjoyed there was now for¬ 
gotten by both of them. Even, years later, when their children 
Daniel and Blandine died in turn, he sent her no message on 
either occasion. But by that time Marie’s successor, the 
Princess Carolytie Sayn-Wittgenstein, who was to take pos¬ 
session of Liszt and dominate him for years to come, had begun 
her campaign of subtle deprecation of her predecessor. 

Fearnside refers to a hamlet, comprising 300 inhabitants 
upon the Nonnenwerth of his time. Perhaps there are as 
many living on the island today when the good sisters have all 
their charges under their care. But it was obviously not 
term-time now, but holidays. The great building seemed 
deserted, and only when we returned to the slip and stepped 
down into the small ferry boat, did I notice two school girls 
lingering nearby, as though this were the nearest point of 
access to that great outer world from which they were cut off. 
They were wearing white socks and had smart grey fleecy 
overcoats with olive-green collars and side pockets, into 
which their hands were thrust deeply. They looked happy 
enough, but a little at a loose end. Despite my rhapsodies a 
moment before about the beauty of the Rolandsbogen high on 
its shelf, standing out vividly under its mass of ivy against the 
soft brown of the still unleafed beech woods and despite the 
green graciousness of willow and poplar on the island itself— 
I suddenly became conscious of the fact that to an eleven-year- 
old, to whom home was not available, even this lovely spot 
must pall sometimes, when all one’s companions have departed 
from it. 
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We drove on to Rolandseck and crossed on the car ferry to 
Bad Honnef. Then we turned back along the right bank, 
until we came to Konigswinter, whose name derives from the 
fact that a king of the Franks had to winter here after driving 
the Romans from the place in a.d. 446. On a grass plot in the 
middle of the street, splitting the traffic into two streams, is a 
tiny church, and from Konigswinter (near which Chancellor 
Adenauer lives in a modest white villa under the hillside) one 
looks up towards the Drachenfels or Dragon’s Rock with its 
cave, midway, where Siegfried slew the dragon. By bathing 
in its blood he made himself invulnerable, but a linden leaf 
settling between his shoulders protected one small spot and thus 
the treacherous Hagen was able one day to slay him. 

There are plenty of incentives to mount the Drachenberg, 
but the ruined keep on its summit is the least of them. Very 
little of it remains and it is really every bit as picturesque seen 
from below, on the abrupt edge of the steep, quarried rock- 
face. The real object in mounting—on donkey back, in a 
carriage drawn by two lean mustangs, on foot by the Night¬ 
ingale Way, or more lazily, by the rack and pinion railway—is 
the magnificent view from the top. You can dine at a res¬ 
taurant near the summit as I have done before now on a 
summer’s evening, and drink Drachen Blut, a local red 
wine, good, but without any claim to imparting invulner¬ 
ability. 

The Siebengebirge, the Seven Mountains, are a group of 
wooded volcanic cones, in a setting as beautiful as any that one 
could find in the world. Thither the dwarfs carried Snow 
White to save her from her stepmother and it is still enchanted 
country. Industry has created a certain amount of ugliness 
across the river, but here the countryside is sacred, the brown 
woods invite one to plunge into their depths and to wander on 
and on until one emerges in some clearing or on some summit 
and sees once more the distant winding, silver outline of the 
Rhine. As well as the Dragon’s Rock and the Petersberg, there 
are the Lohrberg, the Nonnenstromberg, the Wolkenberg, the 
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Lowenberg, and the Oelberg. The latter is the highest of the 
seven and a little over 1,500 feet. 

Gilly and I drove out in that direction and, leaving the car 
on the adjoining ridge, climbed up through the beechwood 3 
until we came at last to a friendly small restaurant—once a 
forester’s home—on the summit, where a number of middle- 
aged Germans were sunning themselves quietly and com¬ 
placently on the tiny terrace. Of all nations in the world this 
nation loves its scenery best. You can see it in their faces. 
You can see it from the fact that trees are more sacred here than 
anywhere else, and that not even two world wars could make 
the German play any tricks with his forestry routine. I doubt 
sometimes whether the English or the Americans love Nature 
for her own sake, or feel any real and deep need of her. One 
of the beautiful sections of the Dorset coast is still being used as 
a gun range. The bureaucrats, despite all the promises they 
once made, refuse to disgorge it. Every kind of cant unites to 
aid in despoiling the landscape; patriotic can't (so that tanks 
may crash through young copses); social-welfare cant (so that 
jerry-builders may have their pick of the countryside, if they 
like to appeal to democracy’s need for houses); economic cant 
(when ‘basic’ industry insists that it can’t manage without a 
site). At such times I lose my temper with that admirable, 
heroic, tolerant, liberal, and great-hearted nation the English, 
and long to shout at them, “Napoleon was right. You are a 
nation of shopkeepers, and all you will have left soon is one 
enormous and very noisy shop.” 

One could spend days exploring the region of the Seven 
Hills. One could go to Heisterbach and see the few remaining 
ruins of its great abbey, which was once visited by Walter de 
Mapes, the witty Welshman who knew Thomas k Becket and 
the Court of Henry II, and who wandered over Europe and 
was made Archdeacon of Oxford in 1196. There is practically 
nothing of the abbey to be seen now. It was founded in 
1192 and its church was begun in 1202 and finished in 1227. 
But the religious wars plunged it into grave distress; it was 
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burnt in 1588, plundered again a century later and in 1810 
the French sold the building to a contractor who was supplying 
stone for the fortifications of Wesel and he pulled the whole 
church down except the apse. The brothers Boisseree of 
Cologne, those good friends of the past, saved sixteen of Master 
Stephen’s paintings from the high altar piece, and these found 
their way presently to the Pinakothek at Munich. 

In the Broadway Medieval Library you will find a translation 
of the Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesarius, who was master of 
novices at Heisterbach and prior in 1228. It is a collection of 
tales, mostly with some connection with the Rhineland, com¬ 
piled to be read in refectories at meal-times. Many are witty, 
some tragic, a few really beautiful. There is the story of the 
bees who built a tiny honeycomb chapel of wax for the sacred 
Host which some ill-disposed woman had placed in their hive. 
There is the story of the knight of Bonn who offered the monks 
a large sum for the stone against which he had rested his head 
at a service in their church. The abbot asked why that 
particular stone and was told, “I suffer from insomnia, but 
when your reverence preached, I rested my head against that 
stone and slept like a top." There is the story of the monk 
Felix, which Longfellow has used in The Golden Legend, of how, 
walking in the beech woods, meditating a little sceptically on 
the text ‘a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday’, he 
heard a bird sing, and when the song was ended returned to the 
abbey to find that a hundred years had gone past since he left 
it. 

It would have been pleasant to head off across country 
now to Heisterbach. But instead we went back to the car, 
got into it, and drove off to the Petersberg up a winding road 
through splendid beeches. On the top is one of Germany’s 
most famous hotels and I wanted to see the room in which 
Chamberlain slept when he was conducting negotiations at 
Bad Godesberg. It was Cistercian monks from Himmerode in 
the Eifel who in the twelfth century established themselves 
on the Petersberg and later moved to Heisterbach. There is 
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still a small chapel on the hill, dedicated to St. Peter, where 
people get married and then proceed to their wedding break¬ 
fast in the immense, neighbouring, conveniently situated 
building. My definition of a great hotel is one which gives the 
impression that you are staying not in an hotel at all but in a 
comfortable country house with a particularly good cuisine 
and an exceptionally thoughtful and attentive staff. Judged 
by this exacting standard the Petersberg got full marks. The 
view of the winding Rhine from the terrace, with Cologne’s 
spires just showing, was superb. Everything was gracious and 
easy and restful and luxurious without being ostentatious and 
the flowers in the different rooms had been arranged by a 
master hand. We saw Chamberlain’s bedroom but the shade 
of that harassed statesman had long since slipped away, just as 
the Allied Commission, which made this their headquarters 
for a number of years, had also vanished without trace, malting 
way for the Emperor of Ethiopia, the Shah and Queen of 
Persia, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other distinguished 
recent guests to drive up, past the great stems of the beech 
trees in these woods where jays flit, to forget their various cares, 
and to enjoy the peace and quiet of this wonderful spot. 
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i. Poppelsdorf, ‘ There is a dignity, a simplicity, a formality about 
the little summer palm with its water-lilied lake in front and the great rose 
garden at one side.’ 
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2. Bruhl. The great staircase: ‘It is a tour de force of lightness, 
gaiety, decorative elaboration and sheer joyous exuberance.' 











CHAPTER IV 


THE. BAROQUE SPLENDOUR OF 
SCHLOSS BRUHL 


“ /—'tiLLY, I have a feeling that you are not yet sufficiently 

a Schloss-minded. Fraulein Holtorf is going to take us 

'—I to Briihl this afternoon, and that should convert you if 
anything can.” Poppelsdorf has begun the good work, but 
Poppelsdorf is a mere trifle compared to Briihl. 

In a few days’ time she is going to be plunged into all the 
temptations of the middle Rhine; Burgen galore and not a 
Schloss to speak of. It is true that the Germans themselves at 
times use these expressions rather indiscriminately and to the 
confusion of the foreigner. Roughly speaking, a Burg is a 
medieval, fortified castle; whereas the term Schloss is applied to 
an unfortified ‘palace’ or castle, and generally to one built in 
the late seventeenth or eighteenth century. Between Coblenz 
and Bingen each bend of the Rhine reveals another ivied keep, 
perched precariously on some dizzy height. The Middle Ages 
will woo her with every panoramic trick in their formidable 
repertoire. She will begin talking about inner baileys and 
outer baileys, donjons and barbicans, outworks and machicola¬ 
tions, and the opportunity will have vanished of interesting her 
in a later and more gracious age when one could think of other 
things besides self-defence. 

That level-headed American, Joseph Watterson, is fairer to 
the Baroque and the Rococo than most writers : l 

‘For nearly two hundred years it has been the fashion 
to decry the Baroque, to consider it an aberration to be 

1 Architecture: Five Thousand Tears of Building (W. W. Norton & Go. 
New York). 

D 
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apologised for, an architectural wild oat to be repented. Even 
the very word came to be a synonym for artistic extravagance 
and corrupt taste. But today it is in favour again. Despite the 
obvious absurdities of Baroque upon occasion, its robust and 
full-bodied beauties are appreciated and enjoyed. It is the 
product of a time, the seventeenth century, which was a period 
of great intellectual liberty when almost anything could be 
thought or said as long as a minimum of outward convention 
was observed. Liberty means freedom to some and licence to 
others. Thus in architecture, the spirit of artistic liberty 
means an opportunity for originality and invention to some 
and for freakish novelty and wearisome over-ornamentation 
to others.’ 

He goes on to note Baroque architecture’s liking for broken 
masses, the sculptural type of ornament, movement and the 
play of light and shade. A new motive, too, is the cartouche 
or shield, which on the Florentine palace had simply carried 
the family arms, but which now grew in size, became a decora¬ 
tive feature at focal points, often without heraldic significance, 
and was highly elaborated with ribbons, garlands and figures. 

‘The Baroque in architecture started in Rome. It is 
essentially a sculptural style, originating as the work of sculptors 
working as architects. Its principal characteristics are a use of 
forms for purposes other than those for which they were 
originally intended, and a distortion of such forms. For 
example, columns are twisted or attenuated so as to lose their 
suggestion of support, which is the real function of a column; 
entablatures are curved or broken open in the centre whereas 
originally they were gable ends; curved and flowing lines are 
freely used where severe geometrical lines might be expected. 
Logic was tossed to the winds resulting sometimes in great 
charm and beauty, and sometimes in extravagance and utter 
nonsense.’ 

Rococo is a later development of the Baroque, deriving 
its name, some say, from the French word rocaille —used to 
describe the kind of artificial grottoes built at Versailles. 
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Bruhl is rococo rather than baroque. But then, in French 
hands rococo is always safe and keeps within the limits of good 
taste. In others it can become absurd. There is nothing 
to justify the use of such an epithet at Bruhl, although it 
contains Neumann’s dramatic staircase, which might be cited 
almost as the apotheosis of rococo daring. Long before I 
ever visited Briihl I knew that staircase from Werner Hager’s 
Die Bauten des Deutschen Barocks ; and its grace, its lightness, its 
varied splendour, had overwhelmed me even in a mere photo¬ 
graph. I should not say that; for actually photography 
brings out everything that the Baroque and Rococo are trying 
to do. It stresses light and shade, overlooks completely a cer¬ 
tain crudity in the surface texture of plaster and imitation 
marble, and gives us, after a lapse of several unkind centuries, 
the pristine freshness and the whole splendour of conception of 
the work as it was originally planned. When I preach the 
rococo to my friend Professor Stanford, Regius Professor of 
Greek in Dublin University, he shakes his head and murmurs, 
“Fussy, far too fussy.” But the Brtihl staircase is not fussy, 
any more than a speech by Burke is fussy. It is just magnilo¬ 
quent. It is a tour de force of lightness, gaiety, decorative 
elaboration and sheer joyous exuberance. Its grouped figures 
under the vaulting of the two lower flights, its caryatids 
beneath wholly supposititious joists, who stretch up a hand 
and support the ceiling as lightly as though it were a feather, 
or with a straining which is obviously feigned, are a joy to 
contemplate. I find much that is sensuous in the rococo; but 
I also find the conviction that man is a spiritual being, bound 
heavenwards, beautifully made and with a body as deserving 
of reverence as the Greeks found it. Here are piety and con¬ 
viction, as well as delight in the human form. 

The Briihl staircase cost money, a lot of money, but only 
about a hundredth part of what we spend on a tank. It was an 
extravagance, but the more agreeable one of the two. Such a 
staircase is, of course, inconceivable today. The State which 
holds the purse strings, the individual sculptor who only 
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permits the human form to figure in his work if pin-headed, or 
one-eyed, or otherwise distorted, wouldn’t for one minute allow 
it. But some day mankind will be happy again, near enough 
at the same time to heaven and to that great source of joys, 
Mother Nature, for artists to feel inspired to a similar exuber¬ 
ance. 

As we drove away from Bonn, I told Gilly about this stair¬ 
case. Briihl is almost midway between Cologne and Bonn. 
That is why the palace is so convenient for the official recep¬ 
tions of the Bonn Federal Government. One drives out 
through fertile, well-farmed country. Fruit trees grew every¬ 
where. Horses were at work ploughing. In the fields lay 
great heaps of wooden stakes ready to be used for the bean 
crop. Farms in Germany are generally grouped in a hamlet, 
and in each hamlet we would see children in white dresses or in 
blue. Sometimes the doorway would be decorated with a 
surround of yew or of fir branches studded with great artificial 
white flowers. Sometimes there would be a pole with a flag or 
a green branch on the end of it, thrust out from an upper 
window in honour of the First Communion Procession. From 
the spires of the churches streamed yellow and white banners. 

Briihl itself is a fairly large, quiet country town lying in the 
heart of a fertile district which was popular with the Romans 
and where they built a number of villas. It has always found 
itself involved in the periodic quarrels between the Arch¬ 
bishops of Cologne and their subjects. Archbishop Engelbert 
negotiated from here in 1262; the Kdiners besieged it for four 
months in 1318 and when it surrendered they handed it over 
for a time to the Elector of Treves. It was drawn into all the 
marital and ecclesiastical difficulties of Archbishop Gebhard 
Trucksess, who, after investment as Archbishop-Elector of 
Cologne, not only encouraged Lutheranism and Calvinism in 
his diocese but presently saw at a window, and fell in love with, 
the beautiful Agnes of Mansfeld, canoness of Gerresheim, and 
carried her off to his castle in 1579 and made her his mistress. 
Her brothers forced him to marry her and this was duly done 
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by a Calvinist preacher in the Rose Garden in Bonn in 1583. 
Trucksess then tried to make the Electorate a Protestant secular 
State, but as this was in direct repudiation of the solemn oaths 
which he had taken when chosen by the Estates of the Elector¬ 
ate, it is not surprising that it led to civil war. Briihl was one 
of the towns that took sides. It was always being involved in 
quarrels both German and French. When Mazarin was 
exiled for a time from France, it was Briihl that afforded him an 
asylum. 

But it is with Clemens Auguste, really, that the place must 
always be most closely associated. As we drove into the town, 
Fraulein Holtorf noted with amusement a large advertisement 
proclaiming to the thirsty the very special virtues of Clemens 
Auguste Pils. 

“What, are we coming to the point when they christen even a 
beer after him! ” 

Clemens Auguste succeeded his uncle Joseph Clemens as 
Archbishop in the year 1723. The latter had already in 1715 
drawn up plans for a palace on the site of the old castle in 
Briihl but they had come to nothing. It was Clemens Auguste 
who laid the foundation stone of the present building on July 
8th, 1725. He was a Wittelsbach and liked doing things in 
style. He has been criticised on a number of counts, for his 
extravagance, his particularly splendid hunting-lodge, Her- 
zogsfreude, with its roof of copper; for the fact that he main¬ 
tained at his Elector’s Court a hundred and fifty chamberlains, 
a court fool, a court dwarf and some very lovely Italian 
singers. Two of them were so lovely that he was summoned to 
Rome to explain to the Pope exactly how they came to be there. 
A portrait of one of them was said to hang in the palace, and I 
shall revert to this in a moment. Clemens Auguste’s critics 
are not content with crediting him with a luxurious life, full of 
junketings and dancings; they maintain that he even danced 
himself to death in 1761 on his way to Munich to attend the 
accouchement of a relative, the Electress of Saxony. 

On his way there he was entertained at Ehrenbreitstein by 
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his fellow-Archbishop, the Elector of Treves. The Rheinische 
Antiquarius goes on to say: 

‘They sat down to table at five o’clock. The illustrious 
guest complained that being unwell he was not able to eat any¬ 
thing. Accordingly the guests rose early from the table. 
The Elector, however, seemed to recover when the electoral 
band began to play; and he kept time to a minuet with his 
feet, as he had been a great lover of a dignified dance. The 
Baroness Waldersdorf, sister to the Elector of Treves, went up 
to him and invited his Grace to dance with her, and he took 
eight or nine turns with the lady, and afterwards with several 
other ladies that were presented to him. But the Elector was 
so exhausted after this that he was constrained to retire to his 
room, and to bed, where he spent a troubled night. On 
February 6th he was bled. Those in attendance saw that he 
was in danger; the Treves electoral court physician warned 
him of his condition, and he received the tidings with great 
composure. He asked to be given the last Sacraments. 
Shortly after he broke a blood vessel and fell asleep, and died at 
5 p.m. at the age of sixty and a half.’ 

His critics may call this dancing himself to death, but I am 
sure that there are many who have made a worse exit from life. 
Others have judged him more charitably. They say that, 
despite his sociability, and despite the diplomatic blunders for 
which historians have blamed him, he is best characterised by 
the motto which he himself chose for his hunting medal—- 
‘aussi climent-qu'auguste ’, ‘as mild as venerable’. They describe 
‘the radiant personality, amiability and charm’ of this man 
who was ‘ the central figure of a great epoch in the history of 
Rhenish and German art and an enthusiastic patron of every 
creative impulse’. His various portraits in the palace do not 
tell us a great deal about him. He had obviously a taste for 
sartorial finery, whether as a quiet-looking young man in a 
three-cornered hat and with a hooded falcon perched upon his 
wrist; or, later in life, with hand resting on a cane, and not 
only a three-cornered hat but a crown laid on the table beside 
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him. In this particular picture there is a tremendous length of 
completely irrelevant white drapery flung across his blue silk, 
knee-length, embroidered coat, to give him a sufficiently 
dramatic Louis-Quatorze air. But the face is that of a con¬ 
noisseur rather than of a conqueror. 

A connoisseur he was, and for that we should honour him. 
He vacillated considerably in his plans for Brtihl, but that is 
intelligible in a connoisseur. If I wanted to draw a further 
distinction between his age and our own I would point out what 
confidence the eighteenth century had in a stable world. It 
was content to do things for posterity and to take a long time in 
doing them. This was not because men were disinterested 
but because they believed in the survival of the family and of the 
office. Those who luxuriate beneath the shade of trees 
planted by their great-grandparents have a motive for planting 
more trees for the benefit of their great-grandchildren. 
Clemens Auguste would have no descendants, certainly no 
official ones, but he looked forward to a long future succession 
of Archbishop-Electors who would enjoy the work he had 
initiated. He could not foresee Napoleon, who would abolish 
the Electorship, employing a technique which has always been 
popular with those seeking power, namely the bestowal of what 
one doesn’t own (preferably the property of people unlikely to 
resist, such as Jews, Tibetan monks, or Christian nuns) upon 
persons likely to be won thereby to a new regime. Sequestra¬ 
tion is the magic wand which every political adventurer hopes 
one day to wave. And the more helpless the lamb, the more 
righteously indignant the wolf will wax at his expense. 

The Augustenburg Palace, i.e. Schloss Brtihl, took nearly 
fifty years to complete and the different projects for it were 
being continually changed. A succession of famous architects 
had a finger in this pie as well as a very distinguished landscape 
gardener, Dominique Girard. Clemens Auguste began by 
asking Johann Conrad Schlaun to take the site of Brlihl’s 
medieval moated castle and erect upon its foundations a modern 
summer palace and hunting-lodge. This was done quickly 
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and the result was a rectangular building surrounding a court, 
but with the courtyard left open to the east and a small flower 
garden upon that side. 

But in 1725, when these plans had been approved and the 
building already begun, Clemens Auguste went to Paris for the 
wedding of the Dauphin, later Louis XV, and saw there the 
new French style, and he returned with ‘his heart set on more 
ambitious projects’. Francois de Cuvillies was a Walloon, 
born in 1695, who had entered the service of another Wittels- 
bach, the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, when eleven years 
old, as a court dwarf. Max Emanuel presently discovered his 
architectural talents and, very wisely, sent him to Paris to 
study for five years under Blondel. After that he made him his 
court architect, a post which he retained until his death in 1768. 

This was the individual now summoned to Brtihl. As 
Sacheverell Sitwell puts it ‘ the rococo becomes transcendental 
in the person of Francois Cuvillies’. Much of his work has 
been destroyed, but much of it survives; here, at Wiirzburg and 
in Munich. Cuvillids began with decorations in white and 
gold for the summer apartment, dining-room and bedroom of 
the Elector at Bruhl, and with work on the State rooms on the 
western wing and on its facade. He adhered to Schlaun’s 
plan but added much rich sculptural detail. Presently he 
decided that the south facade should be the main front, opening 
on to a great terrace and formal garden. The round towers of 
the western wing were therefore torn down and the palace 
ceased to be a moated castle and became an open chdteau de 
plaisir. Passing through the archway on the right the visitor 
today reaches this terrace in front of the west wing, overlooking 
the formal garden which Girard laid out, and which showed 
the contemporary liking for fountains, expanses of water and 
tapis de broderie. Girard’s plans have been put back into 
operation today and one sees the elaborate convolutions of low 
box edgings, the round clipped laurels in their iron-handled, 
wooden boxes, some of them two hundred years old and 
wintering in the orangerie in company with slender-stemmed, 
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tough-barked orange trees which are nearly as old; and the 
dark yews clipped to the shape of sharply-pointed pyramids. 
All this is flaiiked by two long lines of pollarded trees. 

Cuvillies returned to Munich in 1735, and the apartments on 
the ground floor of the southern wing were completed by a 
local architect, Leveilly. Briihl still awaited its crowning 
glory. Balthazar Neumann, artillery officer and architect, 
was summoned from Wurzburg, where he had achieved such 
wonders with the Residenz; and in 1743 he came to Briihl to 
plan a new and entirely different staircase and a great dining- 
hall, Having drawn up the plans, Neumann was content to 
supervise their execution from Wurzburg, employing local 
artisans and artists, as well as the famous Carlo Carlone, 
brother of one of the greatest of all stuccatori, Diego Carlone, 
for some of the murals and ceiling paintings. From 1754 
until 1770, the work at Briihl was in charge of J. H. Roth and 
it was under him that Joseph Artario and Biarelli began the 
stucco decoration of the staircase, to be followed by Brilli who 
was responsible for the great cartouche, flanked by figures 
symbolising Clemens Auguste’s clerical and secular powers, 
and surmounted by Faith and Justice. It was Brilli, too, who 
created the pairs of giant caryatids (Music, Painting, Agri¬ 
culture, etc.) which crouch with bent arms above their heads, 
or stretch up a hand and lovely wrist as lightly and gracefully 
as a dancer to give their supposititious support to the weight of 
the frescoed ceiling. 

Of the three famous treppenhauser of Balthazar Neumann— 
Ebrach, Wilrzburg and Briihl—Wurzburg, with its great depth 
and its serene dignity and surmounted by Tiepolo’s marvellous 
ceiling, is the staircase we could least afford to lose; but if 
Briihl were lost we should lose something almost as beautiful 
and certainly more unique. 

Both were nearly lost when, towards the end of the war, 
bombs had become sufficiently plentiful for there to be a 
danger of their being dropped light-heartedly near buildings of 
little military but of enormous artistic importance. The 
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Wiirzburg Residenz was cruelly damaged in the great raid of 
March 194.5. Earlier than that a bomb had hit the northern 
wing of Briihl in October 1944, irretrievably destroying the 
Yellow Apartment with the splendid Indian Cabinet. And in 
December 1944 there was more bombing, to be followed by 
artillery fire in March 1945. However, both palaces kept their 
staircases and both escaped lightly compared to what might 
have happened to them. 

Wandering through the various rooms at Briihl one en¬ 
counters not only Clemens Auguste, but a number of other 
interesting historical personages. There is a portrait of 
Louis XV as a guileless young prince with his Polish bride; 
and one of the great Empress Maria Theresa. Although there 
is no record of her having visited Briihl, she must have known 
of it well, for her daughter Anne Amalia married Carl VII, 
who was a brother of Clemens Auguste, and her youngest son, 
Max Franz, was the last Elector, 1784-1801, and resided here 
until the armies of the French Revolution drove him forth 
in 1794. His brother the Emperor Joseph II also figures on 
these walls. The painting, however, which interests me most 
of all hangs in the same room as that with the picture of the 
great Austrian Empress and the portrait of Clemens Auguste 
in a red robe with ermine trimmings. It represents a gracious 
and lovely young woman in a dark dress with silver embroidery. 
She is, so the guide will tell you, unbekannt. But your informant, 
I rather think, is a good Catholic and does not like being asked 
too many questions about the Archbishop’s roving eye. I my¬ 
self suspect that this lovely ‘unknown’ is the lady whose 
presence at Briihl caused him to be summoned to Rome for 
explanations. Her dress has a waisted bodice and puffed 
sleeves; one hand is raised to rest on some nearby object, the 
other hangs by her side with outspread fingers. She has a 
gentle pleasing smile and there is another portrait nearby 
which I suspect is of the same lady. 

Briihl has much to delight the eye. There is excellent 
stucco work everywhere; for example the delightful pale blue 
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panels in the ceiling of the summer dining-room, with its many 
blue Dutch tiles; or the more elaborate work in white and gold 
in the State reception-rooms. There are even stucco reliefs in 
pale blue and yellow of various bath articles (comb, cauldron 
for heating water, etc) in the blue-tiled bathroom. Every¬ 
where one goes there is something of interest: painted wood 
panels in the lower corridor of a whole series of falcons which 
belonged to Clemens Auguste in the year 1736, each bird with 
its individual name; an amazingly beautiful ironwork gateway 
at the foot of the great staircase; an equally beautiful iron 
handrail to the stairs and a great central iron candelabra by 
Sandtener over the stairs, which used to be let down three times 
in the course of the evening to have fresh candles lit. Do not 
dismiss all the stucco work above the stairs as a mere tour de 
force in pink and white sugar-cake icing. All this elaborate 
work—the gold bust of the Elector, with eyes pensively up¬ 
raised, the various allegorical paintings and sculptures—are 
an attempt upon the part of the eighteenth century to achieve 
a kind of pseudo-classical glory. But it is not all mere show. 
It was a great century, although I used to hate it. It had in¬ 
telligence, esprit, vitality and the religious sense. It was an age 
capable of producing individuals as various as Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Fdnelon and Mile de Lespinasse. 

Perhaps to really get the flavour of it, we should see BrUhl 
through contemporary eyes. The last Elector but one was 
Max Frederick of Konigseck (1761-1784). Henry Swinburne 
visited his Court at Bonn in 1780 and found him small, dark, 
friendly and accessible ‘having spent all his life in female 
society, and knowing women better than his breviary’. His 
evenings were occupied by balls, assemblies and card-playing. 
We are lucky enough to have a vivid picture of him and of 
Bruhl in The Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Grove which were 
privately printed in Edinburgh in the year 1889. Here is what 
she has to tell us, as condensed by Baring Gould: 


‘1767, August 4th.—I got up at seven, as they breakfasted 
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at nine, and Mr. Cressener had told me we must set out at ten 
as the Palace of Bruhl was four leagues from Bonne, and the 
Elector usually din’d at one O’clock. During the journey Mr 
Cressener gave me a history of the Court. The Elector, he 
said, was very little of the Ecclesiastick, but a very fine Gentle¬ 
man, and a Man of parts; that during his stay at Bruhl there 
were several Ladys always with him, besides those that came to 
dine there; that the four I shou’d find there he wou’d tell me 
something of before I saw them. Countess Walbrug ( ed .— 
Waldburg) was the Elector’s Niece, a Channoiness of the 
Ghapitre of Cologn, handsome in her person, and very free in 
her manner. The Countess Fugger had been mistress to the 
Elector, and a Lady that he had been greatly obliged to, as it 
was thought that her interest had been very instrumental in 
making him Elector, that she was neither handsome or other¬ 
wise, but very clever and agreeable, with no scruples that em¬ 
barrassed her. Mr. Cressener added that she had once told 
him she could never believe that we shou’d be punished for an 
afTair of Gallantry; that, for her part, she was persuaded God 
Almighty was too much of a Gentleman to punish a little Love. 
This idea will give you some notion of the Character of the 
Lady. The third he mention’d was a Countess Salm, Niece to 
the Elector, and yet suspected to have been his Mistress before 
her Marriage. 1 He did not seem to say there was anything 
agreeable in this Lady, either in person or manner, and the idea 
of her having been her Uncle’s Mistress prejudiced me much 
against her. The fourth was a Countess Tours and Taxis, 
Niece likewise to the Elector, and married about five months. 2 
I had met her two years ago at Brusselles, and thought her one 
of the prettiest Women I had ever seen. Since her marriage 
she is come to her Uncle. We arrived a little before twelve 
O’clock. The Palace has a Park as well as a Garden, and the 
entrance through a large fine Wood; there is likewise a great 
command of water, but, according to the wretched taste in 

1 * Frau von Hatzfeld, a grandniece, was also one of his mistresses.’ 

2 ‘Turn. u. Taxis, a grandniece.’ 
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these Countrys, cut into canals which go quite round the Park 
and Garden. The Magnificence of the Staircase surprised me. 
I saw it when I came into the Hall, but the Elector being in an 
Apartment below stairs, we was conducted there. He is in his 
Person a tall, genteel Man, and in his manner extremely polite. 
He had on a dark blue coat with gold buttons, a silk westcoat 
of the same colour, imbroider’d with gold, and boots, which I 
was told he always wore in the Country, and all his great 
Officers does the same, and as blue and gold is the Uniform that 
everybody wears when they are with him in the Country, they 
were all dress’d alike. He led me to a Chair, and set down by 
me. Countess Walbrug came into the room soon after; the 
Elector presented her to me, telling me She was his Niece. I 
thought her rather handsome, but not agreeable. He next pre¬ 
sented me to the pretty Countess Tours and Taxis. The rest 
the Elector did not present to me. Numbers of people came in, 
and among the rest a Princess whos name I cannot spell, rather 
advanced in Years: her Son was with her, and one of the hand¬ 
somest Men I ever saw. I observed the Countess Walbrug was 
of that opinion. But I must not forget to tell you that the 
Apartment I first come into was furnish’d with the finest Chintz 
I ever saw, and the rooms very highly finished; the door opened 
into the Garden, where there were Jet d’eaus which play’d 
constantly. There was a bird in a very fine cage that sang 
delightfully, and whistled two tunes. The Elector ask’d me if I 
shou’d like to see some of the Apartments above; a proposition 
I accepted with pleasure. The staircase I have already men¬ 
tion’d as one of the finest I have ever seen; the rooms it leads 
to are as noble. The hall we din’d in I shou’d suppose to be 
about sixty foot long and very near a square; a Gallery round 
at the top finish’d very highly. From that Hall we went into 
several rooms, all furnish’d with French and Brusselles Tapestry. 
The ceilings of two or three of those rooms are beyond any of 
those the King of France has at Versailles; they told me they 
had cost the late Elector forty thousand florins each. The 
Chairs, etc., were all in the french taste, but extremely carved 
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and gilt, with numbers of commodes, fine Clocks, etc. The pri¬ 
vate apartments were in the same style of magnificence, only 
that the hangings of the rooms were only damask, but the 
finishin g and gilding was the same. Soon after I return’d the 
dinner was served, and I sat on one side of the Elector, and the 
Princess on the other; we were eight and thirty at table; 
Musick play’d in the next room. The Count of Tours and 
Taxis is as handsome as his wife. Pie sat by her at dinner, and 
they left Us soon after it was over to go and fish. The Elector 
ask’d what game at cards I chose. I had inquired before what 
was most agreeable to him, and was told he play’d at quinze 
and brelang. I chose the latter, as it runs less deep than 
quinze. The Party was the Elector, the Pope’s Nuncio, 
Madame La Marquise de Trolta, Mr. Cressencr, and myself. 
We play’d two hours, and I lost three Louis d’ors. The 
Elector then said he believed it was cool enough to go out, and 
with great politeness gave me his arm to lean on. We walked 
till we came to the Water, where a fine Barge waited, which he 
handed me into, and placed himself by me. It held about 
twelve, and convey’d us to a part of the Park where there is the 
finest Ghinnesse Building I ever saw. Here we landed and 
ascended a fine staircase, which brought you to a Hall, scarlet 
and gold, carved all over, and gilt in the greatest perfection; 
Chairs, tables, glasses, etc., all in the same taste and magnifi¬ 
cently fine. There was a room on each side of this Hall, full as 
fine; those rooms led you to a Gallery, at the end of which there 
was a compleat apartment—drawing-room, Bed Chamber, 
dressing room, closet, and back stairs, all furnish’d with indian 
silk. The finishing and gilding of these two apartments, as 
fine as the first three rooms I mention’d. The bed in one of the 
rooms was decker (Dacca) work. All the rooms were full of 
ornaments of China, etc., which I have not time to describe. 
There is a garden belonging to this Maison Chinoise and 
situated in a Wood. When I had stay’d as long as I chose, the 
Elector led me to a walk, where there was a very fine Vorst 
waiting, drawn by six spotted Horses. There were three others 
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for the rest of the Company, but in the fine one there was two 
seats raised above the rest; here he had the politeness to place 
me and one of the other Ladys, and sat himself at our feet with 
his Master of the Horse, the Count of Salm, and two or three 
more of his great Officers. This equipage carried Us to another 
of his Palaces at about two English miles from Bruhl, called 
Falckenlust, where the late Elector used to amuse himself 
with Hawking; ’tis much smaller than the others, but full as 
elegantly fitted up. The Elector then proposed to me to walk 
to a Chapel built in the Wood, which he said he hoped I shou’d 
think worth the seeing, and indeed it was so. The Whole 
inside is finished with shells, hut his not possible for me to con¬ 
vey to you the fineness of the Workmanship. There are birds, 
the feathers of which are so natural you wou’d take them to be 
living; the floor was different mosaicks of different colour’d 
pebbles, fine beyond description. The ceiling, the Elector 
told me, was the finest part of all; but it was grown so dark I 
cou’d not distinguish the beauties of it. We then returned to 
the Palace, when, after making my Compliments to the Elector 
for his very great politeness and goodness, I took my leave, and 
returned with Mr. Cressener to Bonne, intending to set out the 
next day after dinner, as I had still the Palace in the Town and 
another in the Country to see.’ 

Alas, ‘the finest Chinnesse Building I ever saw’ ceased to 
exist long ago, and the only survivor of its marvellous contents 
is the very picturesque, pig-tailed, painted lead Chinaman, 
seated on a dragon, who has now taken refuge in the entrance 
porch opposite the iron gates of the great staircase, and who can 
still spout a jet of water from his heavily moustached lips into 
the basin below. 

Gillian and I were deprived of the Maison Chinoise but we 
were able to visit Falkenlust, two miles away. It lies at the 
end of a long avenue of trees, across fields in which we saw a 
line of children following a slowly moving lorry, picking 
potatoes off it as they went, to drop them quickly into the open 
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furrows on either side. When you reach it, Falkenlust, with its 
high iron railings, its two gate posts, topped by huge urns, its 
small frontal court, flanked by low out-buildings, and its 
double row of high, formal windows, five of them in line, 
suggests nothing so much as a modest, provincial chateau in 
France. The small manor house, as one might call it, is 
amongst the trees, and still in the possession of the Giesler 
family who have owned it for more than a hundred years. 
They have Irish blood as well as German in their veins and the 
present owner is a naturalised Englishman. Some of this I 
learned from a workman, the rest I inferred from a flat grave¬ 
stone near the shell chapel (sadly fallen from its former splen¬ 
dour but with its mouldering walls still studded with shells and 
pieces of blue glass). On it we read: 

Jane Alicia Giesler 
Geboren 
Irland 1769 
Falkenlust 
Gestorbed. 

22 November 
1846 

An intriguing epitaph, this, to find in an isolated copse in 
Germany with its seventy-seven years of barely-hinted history, 
beginning in my own country and ending here. 

We had enjoyed Briihl, and we returned full of its praises. 

“Since you are interested in castles you should certainly see 
some of our water-castles,” Herr Hans Bungert told us, on 
our return. 

Germany has many Wasserburgen, scattered about the Rhine¬ 
land, in Westphalia and elsewhere. I feel inclined to define 
these Wasserburgen as ‘something between a Burg and a Schloss 
with water all round it.’ They are moated, as though for 
their own defence; but actually they suggest a later and 
more peaceful age, and are a very modest imitation of the 
splendours of Brflhl combined with a suggestion of agreeable 
domesticity. 
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Picturesque they certainly are, and at the same time bucolic, 
as bucolic as many a Danish manor house or French chateau in 
the heart of Provence. Gillian and I drove out next day to 
Gudenau. It is a water-castle on the way to the Ahr valley, 
and we were horrified to find so much evidence of wanton 
destruction in a rural backwater that did not look as though it 
could ever have been of the smallest strategic importance. 
American soldiers were quartered here at the end of the war 
and, before they left, they wrecked it savagely. One comes 
suddenly upon it, in a dip, and wonders whether it is farm or 
castle or convent or what. An archway leads into a huge, 
pungently-smelling farmyard with a colossal manure heap 
almost grassed over and a deeply-strawed paddock. In 
front, reached by a kind of drawbridge and surrounded by a 
mud-filled moat, which gives forth a rich smell of stagnant 
water, is the castle. It is a picturesque structure with its 
centre courtyard, its high entrance gate and clock on the far 
side, and its four corner towers, three of them onion-shaped, 
the fourth with a roof like a cone. We walked round the far 
side and approached by another bridge, past some rococo 
stone statues, one of which had lost a leg and another an arm. 
The date over the gateway was 1708. Burly farm workers 
moved about their daily business, and inside were the wrecked 
remains of what looked like some bishop’s country seat. On 
an inner wall as one passed up the rubble-encumbered stairs, 
was a fine bronze battle relief of the troops of Pharaoh over¬ 
taken by the Red Sea, and of God the Father brandishing a fir 
tree above a reef of clouds. Everything else had been smashed 
except this and a marble classical relief of a goat-footed Pan 
supporting a dying Adonis (or so it appeared to me to be) 
and, in an adjoining room, a very fine gilt swan, its legs flat¬ 
tened against the wall in a little alcove, and its neck arched 
above a small basin for washing one’s hands. One portrait, 
too large to remove, had survived and, in a locked room down¬ 
stairs, a few more broken treasures appeared to have been 
salvaged. A somewhat cryptic notice, in heavy printed black 

B 
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letters, and with a red surround, still hung on one of the inside 
walls. It read: 


TAKE ALL YOU WANT 
BUT 

EAT WHAT YOU TAKE 

The humour of this was too esoteric for me. Perhaps it was 
only meant as a warning against waste. The place induced a 
strange medley of varied emotion, with its present sleepy air of 
contentment, its cows munching, its baby in a perambulator 
near the entrance arch, peacefully asleep despite the heavy 
passing steps of the deeply bronzed farm workers; and then 
its potent reminders, after nearly ten years, of a more violent 
and troubled past. 

A few miles away, Adendorf, less picturesque but in much 
better repair, its moat full and its roof undamaged, furnished 
something of a contrast. On another evening we crossed the 
river and drove out through Beuel to where on the far side of a 
small causeway rises the delightful little water-castlc of Liplar, 
restored about fifty or sixty years ago, with admirable discre¬ 
tion, and now the comfortable and picturesque residence of the 
Grafin Berghe von Trips. Liplar with its solid, creepered 
walls, its gaily-striped shutters and its air of compact neatness 
is little larger than an English manor house. The Countess 
very kindly allowed us to see over it, and her daughter—a fair- 
haired schoolgirl with her hair tied in a jaunty mare’s tail 
and her leg in plaster of Paris as the result of a ski-ing accident— 
delighted us by her excellent command of English, and had to 
listen to our rhapsodies upon the subject of her enchanting 
home. 



CHAPTER V 


COBLENZ STOLZENFELS AND 
LAHNECK 


I T was tempting to linger in Bonn. We were comfortable 
at the Badischer Hof. Everything about the town pleased 
us, including the great weeping willow, growing almost 
out of the side of the Munster, with its long yellow-green 
trailers “waving like tresses of seaweed in an ebbing tide”, as 
Gilly put it. Every day was of interest. Passing the Palais 
Schaumberg, standing back from the road behind green 
shrubs, and really little more than a much glorified white villa, 
Fraulein Holtorf might say to us, “That is where Adenauer 
comes each morning to work, from his home across the river,” 
and I would immediately launch forth on the tragic history 
of the princess whose husband, Prince Adolf of Schaumberg- 
Lippe, had built it as their home. 

“Listen, Gilly, this will interest you.” 

Most tragic stories of ill-crossed lovers hold the attention. 
I told her the story of ‘Vicky’, Princess Victoria of Prussia, 
the second of the four daughters of the Emperor Frederick, who 
fell in love with the handsome and charming Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg (‘Sandro’), an uncle of Lord Mountbatten, First 
Sea Lord, and brother of the Prince Henry of Battenberg who 
married Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter, Beatrice. The 
Prince was nominated to the throne of the new Balkan state of 
Bulgaria after the Congress of Vienna in 1878. He supported 
Bulgarian national aspirations and had soon earned the 
corial dislike of the Tsar, Presently he was kidnapped in the 
streets of his own capital, Sofia, by Russian army officers, who 
took him to Russia and forced him to abdicate. All this was 
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already past history when the match was proposed, but Bis¬ 
marck insisted that it would be a direct affront to Russia to 
permit the marriage. He even persuaded Queen Victoria to 
see his point of view. On his death-bed, however, the Em¬ 
peror Frederick pressed once more that his daughter should be 
allowed to marry the man of her choice. But Bismarck was 
implacable. “Any man will do for the Princess as well.” 
Her own brother William, the new Emperor, was adamant, too. 
The marriage must never take place. It would run counter to 
Bismarck’s policy of pleasing Russia. ‘ Sandro ’ had evidently 
had enough of the problems of princedom; he became Count 
Hartenau and married a professional singer with whom. he 
lived very happily in Austria, dying, however, at the early age 
of thirty-six and leaving two young children. ‘Vicky’ for a 
time was inconsolable. Then she met Prince Adolf of 
Schaumberg-Lippe of whom her mother could write, ‘He is 
not clever, and I believe that he has learned but very little, 
as his parents gave him no opportunity, but he has the highest 
praise from those who know him as being most trustworthy 
and good.’ 

They were married, and the marriage appears to have been 
happy, though it was a great sorrow to them that they had no 
children. They lived in Bonn after the Detmold succession 
case had been given against them and had deprived them of the 
small principality which they had hoped might be theirs. 
‘Poor Vicky is most unlucky in life, if only she had children she 
would not mind so much. She and Adolf will now settle in the 
hotel at Bonn to superintend the furnishing and finishing of 
their little villa.’ This was the Palais Schaumberg. 

I have a photograph of ‘Vicky’, taken in 1900. She is a 
tall, slim, rather frightened English princess (she was half- 
English) in a high-collared ‘Edwardian’ dress. Fate had not 
yet finished with her. She was left a childless widow in 1916. 
Thirteen years later, when she was sixty-three years of age she 
fell into the clutches of an exile and adventurer, many years 
her junior, who proposed marriage to her. Perhaps she 
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felt that here at last was the romance which she had missed in 
youth. People said that the man had been a waiter. ‘Vicky’ 
insisted that he had been a Russian baron, and had had crush¬ 
ing financial reverses. Perhaps both stories were true. He 
was good-looking, had an insinuating tongue and to those who 
warned her not to take this step she wrote, ‘ Well, I have pleased 
others all my life; now I shall do what I want.’ 

It was a little late, and a little risky for such self-assertion. 
After the marriage she wrote to one of her most loyal friends, 
Princess Daisy of Pless (daughter of an English colonel and at 
the age of seventeen married to one of the richest noblemen in 
Germany, Princess Daisy was one of the great social figures of 
that time): 

‘Bonn. 12.i.29.—We are intensely happy; we have been 
through hard times as we have been subjected to the scandalous 
rumours of harsh and narrow-minded persons, and the Press 
was a disgrace; it’s sad to think there are such people in the 
world. My husband is a splendid man in every respect and has 
been through terrible experiences in his life, knows the world 
and mankind and one can only respect and admire him for 
having worked so hard—having lost his big fortune through the 
Revolution, home, palaces, etc. . . . over five thousand letters 
have reached us from all parts of the world, and we are longing 
for a rest and the honey-moon to come off-travelling, alas, 
an expensive affair.’ 

Everyone had foretold disaster, and those who prophesied 
it were right. Only a few months later he deserted her. As 
Princess Daisy puts it, ‘He went away and she was lonelier 
than ever because now, her last forlorn, impossible romantic 
dream had finally vanished. Illusions or delusions (perhaps 
it does not matter very much which), so long as we can cling 
to one or two, we can keep going. Alone, poor, without 
friends or hopes, having made herself ridiculous in her old age, 
Vicky in desperation one day visited the cinema to try to find an 
hour of oblivion. More depressed than ever she left the hot 
theatre, and went alone for a walk in the public park at Bonn, 
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caught a chill and died.’ The whole ‘romance* had been a 
matter of a few weeks. 

One passes the Palais Schaumberg as one goes out south¬ 
ward from Bonn along the main road. From Bonn to Coblenz 
is about forty miles by river steamer and somewhat less by 
road. I felt guilty to be hastening Gillian away from so much 
that might have interested her. We had paid a flying visit to 
the Ahr valley and had glanced at the little spa of Neuenahr, 
but we had not got as far as Walporzheim, beyond which some 
of the loveliest scenery of the Ahr valley begins. There we 
might have seen Die bunte Kuh —the Spotted Cow, a steep, per¬ 
pendicular rock above the road with a prominence shaped 
rather like a beast’s head, where a girl is said to have laid a 
wager that she would climb the rock, empty a bottle of 
wine on the top and change her stockings, no mean feat 
in the circumstances. She did so successfully and won a 
cow. 

Most of all I would like to have gone back to Maria Laach 
and the lovely lake in its volcanic crater amidst the trees, high 
up on the Eifel, and to have shown Gilly the abbey there and its 
church,' the most solemn of all Rhenish ecclesiastical buildings ’. 
Their situation alone, far from town or village and in particu¬ 
larly lovely scenery, would make this great church, begun in 
1093, and its attendant monastery, which was founded by 
Cistercian monks but is now in the possession of the Bene¬ 
dictines, a goal of pilgrimage even for the less devout. But one 
cannot do everything. We barely glanced at Remagen, the 
historic spot where the Americans found a bridge which had 
not been blown up and promptly seized the bridgehead suc¬ 
cessfully before a German bomber returned to effect, too late, 
what ought to have been done before. 

That night, at dinner in the Pfhlzer Hof at Coblenz, I found 
myself drinking the best white wine which it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. I prefer a still white wine to any champagne, 
however good. It lies easier on the palate, it has more subtlety, 
more overtones, it despises artificial exuberance, and stands 
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nearer to its foils el origo the grape. One of the attractions of 
this particular wine was that, like every Moselle, it was light, 
innocent, and guileless, yet with a most distinct and personal 
flavour. Although we were tired we felt we could continue 
d rinkin g it quite safely all night. In fact a second bottle did 
appear presently, and there seemed no reason why there should 
not be a whole succession of them, for this was merely so much 
bottled sunshine, smooth on the tongue, and perfectly cal¬ 
culated to soothe and tranquillise and delight by its clean, 
clear taste, its slightly aromatic charm, and its instant reminder 
that for thousands of years men’s hearts have been gladdened 
by this gift of le bon Dim. It was so good a wine, so modest and 
yet so exquisite that I need hardly say that I made a note of its 
name and of the vintage year; very carefully, on the back of an 
envelope. That envelope, I need hardly say, was thrown into 
a waste-paper basket about ten days later when I was tidying 
my effects and thinking of something else. So my perfect 
wine is safe for ever. It can never be tested against itself. It 
can never, like some face that we thought very beautiful on a 
first encounter, be subjected to the indignity of a second, more 
critical scrutiny, after the original magic has had a chance to 
wear off. 

People have been praising the wine of the Middle Moselle 
for many centuries, 1 ever since the time of Ausonius who wrote 
a poem of five hundred lines on the subject. It has a lower 
alcohol content than any German, or indeed any European, 
wine—about 7 per cent. But, as Hallgarten says, ‘it boasts the 
greatest wealth in bouquet substances and a pleasant refreshing 
acidity’. The same writer goes on to quote, ‘Every wine 
grown in each small hamlet has its own jealously preserved 
point of honour. All these wines may resemble each other in 
that they have been grown on the same steely slate ground, a 
fact that is immediately perceptible by the tongue (the taste 
one knew as a schoolboy when one licked one’s slate), but each 

1 ‘Those excellent liquors to which even the most fanatical teetotaller 
would not object.’—Baring Gould. 
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individual sample of liquor with a separate name and from a 
separate site shows some characteristic that is inimitable else¬ 
where. The wine does not make you feel heated—it is cool and 
pleasant to drink. It is neither heavy nor has it ill effects. It 
is light, volatile, fine and clear: like fresh agreeable music 
which remains in the memory without troubling mind or body, 
it hardly affects you at all.’ 

This is perhaps the moment to say something about the wine 
culture on the Rhine. The wild vine still grew in low un~ 
drained marshes in the Rhine valley not so many years ago, 
preferring just the conditions which its descendant abhors and 
clinging to branches in damp areas where the trees have since 
been felled. The cultivated vine on the contrary needs a well- 
drained hillside, light, sun, and intense care at every stage. 
The Greeks brought viticulture to Masilla (Marseilles); it 
spread into the Rhone valley and thence into Gaul; and from 
Gaul the Romans brought it into Germany, though it may have 
been practised in certain districts on the Rhine and the Moselle 
long before Caesar ever arrived. Trier (Treves) on the Moselle 
has a rich collection of Roman antiquities connected with vine 
culture including the famous Neumagen Wine-Galley, with its 
rowers and great wine barrels, carved in stone probably for the 
tomb of a wine merchant. 

The Romans departed but the Frankish kings continued to 
encourage viticulture and introduced the growing of the vine 
into the Rheingau. It is said that Charlemagne, looking 
across the Rhine from his palace at Ingleheim, noticed that the 
snow always melted first on one special hill behind Riidesheim, 
the Riidesheimer Berg. Realising that this meant that that 
hillside was particularly favoured by the sun, he gave orders 
that vines were to be planted there. Experts throw doubt on 
the story, saying that at the end of the eighth century the hills 
were still wooded and only the land by the riverside was under 
cultivation. In any case the Rheingau, which extends for 
about fifteen miles along the right bank of the Rhine, south¬ 
wards from Riidesheim, would presently become one of the 
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most famous of all wine-growing districts and those gently 
rising hills would furnish some of its best grapes. 

Wine is holy. Pliny wrote, * As religion is the great founda¬ 
tion stone of all the fundamentals of life . . . one must not offer 
libations to the Gods of any wines which are the produce of an 
unpruned vine, or of one that has been struck by lightning, or 
near to which a man has been hanged, or of grapes that have 
been trodden out by sore feet. Greek wines also are ex¬ 
cluded from use in religious ceremonies, because they contain 
a proportion of water.’ 

The monasteries of the Rheingau and the Moselle, because 
of their financial independence, were amongst the first to en¬ 
courage quality production for flavour, as against a heavier crop 
from unsuitable soil. At one time the church, later the land- 
owner, today the village council, decided the date on which the 
vineyards should be closed—several weeks before the crop is 
harvested—'and the grapes left to their last stage of ripening. 
After that, the owner himself may not enter his own vineyard; 
thorn bushes are placed to block the paths, and are only taken 
away when the Btirgermeister, generally himself a vine grower, 
proclaims that the grapes are ripe. A bell spreads the news 
and vine growers gather, there is often song and ceremony, and 
then with baskets and scissors they once more enter the vine¬ 
yards. 

Long before that, there has been work and plenty of it. 
The life of the different vines varies. There is a Portuguese 
vine which bears for a hundred years, but generally a vine will 
have been uprooted well before its fortieth year. Grafted 
vines are shorter-lived than the others. Shoots are grafted on 
to stock—like the American wild grape, which has a greater 
resistance to root trouble. The roots go down forty feet or 
more and, when a vineyard is eventually uprooted, it is then 
rested for three or four years by growing vegetables. It is said 
that a healthy man and his wife can tend up to 8,000 vines, 
after that they will need help unless they have grown children. 

A late frost is a terrible menace to the vine. The alarm is 
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sometimes given by ringing the church bells and growers may 
spend the whole night in the vineyard, reading the temperature 
every half-hour. Cannons may be fired as a signal for fires to 
be lit, coal tar is burnt so that a cloud of smoke may hang over 
the vines and prevent a sudden thawing under the morning sun 
which would be fatal to the fruit buds. The valley is filled with 
smoke, abhorrent to the clean German Hausfrau, but if the 
buds escape unhurt she will go to church, like the rest, to offer 
heartfelt thanks for their safety. 

Even when the grape has been gathered, it is still only at the 
outset of its career as wine. Formerly the small grower 
was often at the mercy of unscrupulous profiteers. But 
marketing of the harvest today is generally communal, on a 
co-operative basis, although there are independent growers 
who prefer to effect their own sales. The days are gone when 
Baring Gould could refer to a village in the Ahr valley as a nest 
of bloodsuckers ‘who prey on the exigences of the peasants, 
getting the sales of the wines into their hands, in bad times ad¬ 
vancing money at high interest, and when once getting a grip 
on a farm not letting go again’. 

I am not enough of an expert to hold forth upon vintages 
and their merits. Let those who want to increase their know¬ 
ledge on this subject consult people like Langenbach, Hall- 
garten and our own Tommy Layton. One should be able to 
give each individual bottle of wine the consideration which it 
deserves, not least in the matter of temperature. Icing a wine 
can be fatal to its bouquet; but if a Moselle wine is not cool 
when it comes from the cellar, Langenbach recommends a few 
hours in the refrigerator. He even permits use of the ice- 
bucket as an emergency measure. Perhaps the wine that night 
at Coblenz owed its unique excellence to a whole series of 
providential interferences at the right moment and by the right 
person, and not least to the judgment and discretion of the 
waiter who placed it upon the table. 

One of the pleasures of returning to Coblenz was to meet 
Gerda Bast again, a friend from a former visit. Almost my 
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first remark to her was to ask whether she had been able to 
find out anything for me about the French imigrSs in Coblenz 
at the time of the Revolution? 

“You said you would.” 

She looked at me solemnly through her glasses and shook her 
head. She has cut a fringe since I last saw her and this changes 
her appearance completely, giving her an aspect of some con¬ 
siderable gravity. 

“Disgraceful!” 

It is of course not disgraceful at all, for even the omniscient 
historian Lenotre fails me on this occasion. The French 
Emigres were here for several years, but no one seems to have 
written a syllable about them. 

“Well, anyhow, at least you’ve authenticated the story of 
Queen Victoria’s cow? ” 

She has not, but happily she is able to give me now her source 
for the story, which is a gossipy volume entitled Alt Koblenz. In 
1845 Queen Victoria and Prince Albert paid a State visit to the 
Prussian King and Queen. They were on their way to Coburg. 
The Times regarded this visit as of considerable political signifi¬ 
cance, but the German native was not won by it if we are to be¬ 
lieve Alt Koblenz. The Prussian monarch met them in Aachen, 
and they went on to Cologne and to Briihl, where they stayed 
the night, and where great preparations had been made for 
them. There was a concert in their honour, beginning with 
‘Rule Britannia’ and conducted by Meyerbeer, and Jenny 
Lind sang. Then they went to Bonn for the Beethoven cele¬ 
brations. On the 14th they went by steamer from Bonn to 
Coblenz, and two hundred guns fired a welcome from the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein across the river. This sounds cor¬ 
dial enough, but Dr Bellinghausen, the author of Alt Koblenz , 
finds himself obliged to footnote it: ‘That much for the Press 
reviews. In reality the Queen’s reception by the people of 
Coblenz was rather cool. Prince Albert and the Queen wore 
simple and plain dresses which stood very much in contrast to 
the colourful and splendid uniform of the Prussian King. The 
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Queen had greeted the population very calmly, in a rather 
stand-offish manner, and she did not show any signs of pleasure. 
This was the same impression everywhere she went and in 
Cologne where she handed over a rather small sum for the 
cathedral fund, the councillors decided to hand the same back 
to her for use for the poor and starving Irish population. Liszt 
was engaged to conduct a concert in Bonn in honour of the 
royal visitors. For this occasion he had composed especially a 
cantata but the Queen did not seem to be very keen and came 
to the concert two hours late. There were lots of rumours 
going round, telling of the Queen’s ill moods and of her stub¬ 
bornness. It is even told that the Queen brought her own 
furniture from England, together with a royal English cow so 
that she could drink the milk she was used to. Cologne, 
Briihl, Bonn and Coblenz arranged special concerts, operas and 
gala performances for the royal guests but nowhere were there 
any signs of friendship towards the Queen. Queen Victoria 
remained always calm, cool and collected, a form of character 
which is entirely alien to the gay and joyful Rhenish population. 
The royal visit to Stolzenfels lasted longer than was expected 
but on the 16th the royal party embarked on the British steamer 
Fairy to continue their journey via Mainz to Coburg.’ 

I am grateful to Gerda Bast for discovering this for me, but I 
imagine that I trace the hand of contemporary malice in a 
number of these statements, and determine that when I get 
back to England I shall consult the Queen’s own letters on the 
subject. Alas, when I do so, I can find no letter in the official 
three volumes of her correspondence, although I am sure that I 
have read one somewhere in which she speaks to her uncle 
Leopold, or another relative, of the Beethoven celebrations. 

A passage in Sir Sidney Lee’s biography of Victoria suggests 
that all did not go altogether smoothly on the visit and that 
therefore the impressions of Coblenzers may have had some 
foundation in fact, He writes: ‘Although the Queen was re¬ 
ceived with much enthusiasm, and she was deeply interested in 
the experience, the visit was not without painful incident. The 
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question of the Prince Consort’s rank amid the great company 
caused the Queen deep annoyance. Archduke Frederick of 
Austria, the uncle of the Emperor of Austria, who was also a 
guest, claimed and, to the Queen’s chagrin, was awarded pre¬ 
cedence of the Prince in the King of Prussia’s palace. The re¬ 
fusal of court officials to give her husband at Stolzenfels, in 
1845, the place of honour next herself rankled in her memory, 
and made her long reluctant to accept future offers of hospi¬ 
tality from the Prussian Court.’ Back safely in Osborne on 
September 14th the Queen wrote to her aunt, the Duchess of 
Gloucester: T am enchanted with Germany’ and then added, 
* and in particular with dear Coburg and Gotha which I left 
with the very greatest regret.’ 

Stolzenfels lies a few miles upstream, almost opposite where 
the Lahn enters the Rhine. It stands • amongst woods at a 
point where the hillside descends almost to the water’s edge. 
It was built about 1270 by Archbishop Arnold of Treves, and a 
later Archbishop—Werner (1388-1418)—made it his favourite 
residence, and conducted alchemical experiments there which 
started the rumour that a rich store of gold lies hidden in the 
place. After his time the building deteriorated but there is a 
copper plate by Merian showing the castle still intact; the keep 
and the other towers having a long pointed cap, and the main 
body of the castle a roof with a great wooden gable towards the 
Rhine. I myself possess an early nineteenth-century steel en¬ 
graving which shows an elaborate but complete ruin, with 
even the still solid, square tower unroofed and at the mercy of 
the winds and rains. 

But better times were coming. Ruins had been fashionable 
even in the time of Horace Walpole, but now they were about 
to become a positive cult, and pious hearts would feel that it 
was the duty of pious hands to put them back into immediate 
commission. Of all the enthusiasts of this new cult, none were 
more ardent than the young princes of the house of Prussia. 
The Rhineland had been allotted to Prussia in 1815 after the 
Congress of Vienna, and in 1823 Coblenz made a gift of 
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Stolzenfels to the royal family. Crown Prince Frederick 
William (Frederick William IV) set about restoring Stolzen¬ 
fels; his three brothers William, Charles and Albert did the 
same for Sooneck which they had acquired; and a cousin, the 
son of Prince Ludwig, lavished tender care upon Faytsberg 
which he renamed Rheinstein. The vogue of the Rhine castle 
was well under way. 

Stolzenfels, elaborately restored, remained the popular sum¬ 
mer residence of Frederick William IV for years, and his widow 
continued to occupy it until 1873. Its restoration was an ex¬ 
pensive business and has resulted in a solid, much-castellated 
structure, with a great square keep at one end and various 
smaller circular towers, according to the architect’s fancy, to 
give it a decorative effect. It stretches along the hill, rising 
from amidst green woods. But even at a distance its antiquity 
seems dubious. Baring Gould is scornful of the men who did 
the work, and I find him writing in 1905: ‘The architects of 
that period would not reproduce—they must needs write in 
large over all their work their ignorance and incapacity. Al¬ 
though Schinkel had Merian’s drawing as a guide he refused to 
follow it, and produced the absurd job to which thousands now 
resort as a show-place. It contains a considerable number of 
felt slippers, which visitors are required to draw on so as to 
slide over the polished oak floor, and for the use of which they 
pay twopence halfpenny.’ 

As we skated over its magnificent parquet floors (charred at 
one point by the marks of a fire bomb) in these huge felt 
slippers, Gillian and I and Gerda Bast found ourselves con¬ 
fronted at every step by the nineteenth-century cult of the 
Gothic. There was the usual wealth of baronial effects in 
carved wood and armour, tempered of course by a plethora of 
ugly chairs covered in red plush. There were idealistic paint¬ 
ings of Siegfried, very similar to those that were being done of 
Lohengrin at Hohenschwangau about the same date. There 
was a picture by Cornelius of Polyphemus in that German- 
Greek style, which is a kind of romanticised classicism, from 
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which any true Hellene would have fled for miles. And there 
were innumerable, agreeable trifles, laid about on tables, or 
hung on the wall, such as medieval foot manacles, and a model 
of Cologne Cathedral made entirely of sugar and gelatine. 
O you dear but hypocritical nineteenth century, with all your 
strange contrasts: children in the mines and croquet on the 
lawn; churches full on Sunday, but Ruskin thundering angrily; 
railway shares going up, and taste in domestic furniture going 
steadily down, what shall I say of you? I don’t know whether 
to love you or hate you most. I loved you once because of 
your deceptive moral earnestness and your apparent stability. 
But now, more and more, I begin to prefer your sceptical, 
mocking predecessor, in whom I find so much less humbug, 
none of the facades of respectability, but a good deal of genuine 
faith, and oh, so much better taste in all ardstic matters. I 
have only to walk through these rooms at Stolzenfels to know 
that your people had no interest in beauty and that what they 
really worshipped was red plush. I despise their treasures as 
much as they despised the treasures of the Baroque. Cologne 
Cathedral in gelatine? Oddsboddikens and forsooth! (they 
would have liked such jargon), there you have the whole thing 
in a nutshell. 

Lahneck is just across the river, on a steep hill overlooking 
the juncture of the Lahn and the Rhine and is a different matter 
altogether. Here for the first time I began to feel what might 
be called the authentic tug of the Rhine castle in its unique 
setting. It had been felt centuries previously, by Roger 
Ascham who wrote in 1551: ‘ On the Rhene side all this journey 
be pathways where horse and man go commonly a yard broad, 
so fair that no weather can make it foul: if you look upwards ye 
are afraid the rocks will fall on your head: if you look down¬ 
wards ye are afraid to tumble into Rhene. ... It is wonder to 
see how many castles stand on the tops of these rocks un- 
winable. The three bishops electors, Colen, Treves and 
Mayence, be the princes of the whole Rhene. The Lans* 
grave hath goodly castles upon the Rhene which the Emperor 
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cannot get. The palatine of Rhene is also a great lord on this 
river, and hath his name of a castle standing in the midst of 
Rhene on a rock. There be also goodly isles in Rhene, so full 
of walnut trees that they cannot be spent with eating, but they 
make vile (?) of them. In some of these isles stand fair abbeys 
and nunneries wonderfully pleasant.’ 

Lahneck hardly qualifies for the epithet ‘unwinnable’. 
It has been lost and won many times. It dates from the 
twelfth century and at one time belonged to the Knights 
Templars. The last of them is said to have lost his life defend¬ 
ing it. It stands on a cone-shaped hill immediately above the 
little town of Oberlahnstein, whose site the poet Ausonius 
praised centuries before. There the Electors met on one 
occasion to offer the imperial crown to the English King 
Edward III who refused it. He had come to Germany in 1338, 
hoping to get the Emperor to support his claims to the French 
crown, and bringing with him his five-year-old daughter, 
Joanna, who was the affianced bride of Frederick IV, Duke of 
Austria. They were received with great splendour in Cologne, 
and he did not make Queen Victoria’s mistake, but contributed 
£67 1 or., which was a very large sum for those days, towards 
the completion of the cathedral. (It should be remembered 
that the cathedral took six hundred years to complete.) The 
liberality of this gesture was dimmed however, a little later on, 
when he had to pledge his crown and the Queen's jewels to the 
City of Cologne and was unable to redeem them. The Ger¬ 
man merchants in London, however, had a whip round and 
restored his regalia to him, a very tactful gesture on their part. 

From Cologne the English King proceeded up the river to 
Bonn, thence to Andernach, thence to the island of Nieder- 
werth where a great entertainment was provided by the Ger¬ 
man nobles, and finally to Coblenz, where, amid scenes of 
great splendour, the Emperor, Ludwig of Bavaria, appointed 
‘Edward oure cumly King’ Vicar General of the Empire ‘in all 
the Germanies, and in all the Almains’. The Emperor ex¬ 
pected the King to kiss his foot, but the latter refused to do this. 
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Otherwise everything went swimmingly, and the German 
nobles swore to support him in his war against the King of 
France. Yet nothing came of it all. The Pope excommuni¬ 
cated Ludwig; Edward realised that if he acted as Vicar General 
of a schismatic he would very quickly be excommunicated him¬ 
self; nor was he disposed to accept the imperial crown with all 
its attendant cares. As for the youthful Lady Joanna, who had 
doubtless enjoyed her trip up the Rhine, she was placed under 
the guardianship of John de Montgomery and presently pro¬ 
ceeded to the Court of her future father-in-law. But nothing 
came of that either and in 1340 she returned to England. 

It was at Lahneck, too, in 1400, that the Electors met to 
depose another Emperor, Wenzel, brother-in-law of our 
Richard II, whose similar fate Shakespeare has made so 
moving, but who is even less to be pitied than Richard, for he 
appears to have been a drunken sot who could make friends 
with the common hangman and called him ‘his gossip and dear 
friend’. 

Lahneck, like so many other Rhine castles, was destroyed by 
the French in i68g. Its ruins inspired Goethe to a poem in 
1774. In his autobiography he writes: ‘At the sight of an old 
ruined castle, I wrote the song C( Hoch auf dem Alten Turn stehl” 
(High on the Ancient Turret stands), in Lips’s album, and as 
it was well received, I wrote, after my evil habit, all kinds of 
doggerel rhymes and comicalities on the succeeding pages, in 
order to destroy the impression’. Countless Germans must 
have rhapsodised over Goethe’s poem but it was an English¬ 
man, and not a German, who restored the castle in 1860, and, 
by restoring it in a simpler and less expensive style then Stol- 
zenfels, kept it considerably nearer in spirit to its past. From 
1870 it was in the possession of a favourite maid of honour of 
the Empress Augusta. 1 Royalty seems to have been enter¬ 
tained here on several occasions. The Czar of Russia stayed at 
Lahneck in June 1871, with his consort and four of their 

1 Wife of the Emperor William I. The wife of the last Kaiser, William 
II, was also Augusta. 

F 
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children, Alexis (father of the last Czar), Serge (assassinated in 
Moscow 1905), Paul (who signed the book in round childish 
script), and the Grand Duchess Marie (who married the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and became the mother of that remarkable 
woman Marie, Queen of Roumania). 

Gillian does not share my intense interest in those forty years 
of history which precede the 1914 war, when half Europe 
appeared to be governed by the children or grandchildren of 
Queen Victoria, with Hesse or Saxe-Coburg blood in their 
veins, and so she viewed these signatures quite calmly in 
Lahneck’s visitors’ book. We had crossed the dry moat and, 
passing under a creepered archway into the small intimate 
courtyard of the castle, had been taken by our guide to see 
some of its rooms. In one of them hangs a Winterhalter 
portrait of Queen Victoria which belonged to the Empress 
Frederick at one time, and which must have been painted about 
the same time that the citizens of Coblenz were passing their 
strictures upon her. It shows the young Queen in a white 
ermine robe and wearing the order of the Garter. Her left 
hand rests on a pillar, her right is holding her handkerchief, 
her mouth is wide open and she has the expression of a rather 
shy young woman determined to be queenly and to overcome 
her diffidence. This painting must have been bequeathed by 
the Empress Frederick to the von Kleist family. 

When we had seen these rooms, and the little adjoining 
chapel on another side of the courtyard, Gilly and I climbed 
the many, narrow, twisting stone stairs in the tower, and then 
some further wooden flights above that, to emerge at last where 
the jackdaws were nesting and to look down the winding Rhine 
towards Coblenz and up the narrower winding Lahn towards 
Bad Ems where, as I knew from a former occasion, we would 
have found good friends awaiting us, had there only been time 
to visit them. 

Gerda Bast has a legend about Lahneck of a suitor who swam 
the Rhine each night to visit his beloved and who was mur¬ 
dered by her father. She has a further extraordinary sequel, 
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authenticated she says by an old newspaper cutting, of the dis¬ 
covery of a skeleton in the tower of the castle believed to be that 
of an English girl who was staying at Coblenz years ago and 
who had an insistent taste for solitary wandering. She is be¬ 
lieved to have come to Lahneck and climbed its tower. The 
ladder which had helped her mount to the top of the tower 
broke after she had reached her objective, and her frantic cries 
for help were thought by the neighbouring farmers to be those 
of the murdered suitor’s ghost. They refused to go near the 
place. Her mother in Coblenz believed her to have been 
drowned in the Rhine and went back to England-—it was about 
the year 1832—and no one knew anything more about the 
matter until the skeleton was found years later. This is a tall 
story, I admit, but German mothers have been telling it ever 
since to their disobedient children as an awful warning. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MOSELLE, COCHEM AND ELTZ 

I ahneck had begun my conversion. It made the Middle 
Ages seem less remote and less unreal. There was even a 
J homey flavour about it. In a small courtyard at one side 
of the castle, on a narrow stage with steps leading to a little 
balcony on the wall, Shakespeare is played out of doors in the 
summer. But the courtyard had a different function today. 
A line of washing was drying in the sun and we were its only 
audience. 

Lahneck had begun the good work, and Eltz would certainly 
complete it. It was the culminating distraction of an alto¬ 
gether delightful day. We had reached the main concentra¬ 
tion of Rhine castles; seeing them would be an arduous busi¬ 
ness, time was a consideration, and this seemed an auspicious 
moment for the appearance of a long black Mercedes-Benz on 
hire from Frankfurt and in the charge of Kurt Konradi, who 
has driven in the most remote corners of Europe and to whom 
the storming of a few inaccessible fortresses, perched on cone- 
shaped, volcanic protuberances, would prove mere child’s play. 
Never once did Kurt fail us. Never once during the next 
seven days, and before they deposited us safe at Bad Homburg, 
did either Kurt or the Mercedes-Benz look back. If there was 
any looking back, it was done by me. Once or twice I did, and 
not only back but down, and felt a strong desire to get out, 
only shame prevented me. But Konradi remained unper¬ 
turbed, and the Mercedes, despite its length, would continue to 
negotiate what seemed quite un-negotiable, so narrow was the 
grass curved track, and so abrupt the hairpin bend. 

We reached Eltz late in the day, and after a lengthy ex¬ 
ploration of the Moselle valley. In the morning we had set 
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off soon after nine, taking Gerda Bast with us. We drove out 
along the south bank of the river. Coblenz originally stood 
wholly on tire Deutsches and only gradually extended westward 
to the Rhine. This encounter of the two rivers at the Deut- 
sches-Ecke was an ideal site to choose for the dramatic Emperor 
William I’s monument, with its colonnaded terrace, its huge 
square pedestal and—at one time, but now no longer—its 
colossal equestrian statue of the old Emperor with an angel of 
victory leading his horse. The statue was unveiled in 1897, 
but the vicissitudes of modern warfare eventually left it hang¬ 
ing head downwards, so damaged, and in such a precarious 
position, that it had to be removed in 1946. 

The Moselle valley lies at right angles to that of the great 
river whose waters it feeds. It has been called c a melodious 
variation on the majestic theme of the Rhine ’, and this meta¬ 
phor from music suits it admirably. But it strikes a different, 
gender, and more lyrical note; and with some admirers it is 
even more popular. As far back as the middle of the fourth 
century a.d. the Latin poet Ausonius loved it all. Summoned 
to the Court of Valentinian at Treves he celebrated the river, its 
valley and its wine, in his five-hundred-line poem Mosella. 

The valley has the same plateaux as we see from the Rhine, 
the same terraces of slate, the same gentle slopes and steep 
declivities, the same flourishing orchards and endless succession 
of tidy vineyards. But its convolutions, its twistings and turn¬ 
ing and changes of direction mean that the best-favoured 
slopes for the vine may be found now on one side of the river 
and now on the other. The occasional green field and much 
rarer patch of pine forest come in the nature of a surprise. 
Nevertheless the hills are so varied, the villages so picturesque, 
the winding river itself so pleasing and restful that the scenery 
never becomes monotonous, and there are nearly as many 
castles and ruins of castles to stimulate curiosity and draw the 
eye as there are on the Rhine itself. On the other hand there 
is hardly any river traffic above Cochem, and not such a great 
deal below; the channel does not allow of it. 
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We passed through the village of Dieblich, notorious for 
one of the worst outbursts of witch-burning on record in the 
sixteenth century, The Elector sanctioned it, and the whole 
district seems to have gone mad. In some villages hardly a 
woman survived. In Dieblich twenty-five persons were burnt 
for one reason or another, including two Burgermeisters, 
several Aldermen, and a Judge who had been Rector of the 
University of Treves. The executioner—to whom all per¬ 
quisites reverted—rode in splendour, and his wife was the 
best-dressed woman in town. One woman fell under suspicion 
because she had taken in the orphaned and outcast children of a 
previously executed * witch ’. When a hailstorm later damaged 
the vines she herself immediately became suspect. She was 
racked but they could extort no confession from her, lest by her 
own admission of guilt her own children in turn should suffer. 
Nevertheless she was burnt. Nor had her courage saved her 
children. They likewise were turned into the street as soon as 
she was dead. 

We passed through Cochem and crossed and recrossed the 
river several times before reaching Zell, whose famous Schwarze 
Katz wine has won the approval of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Schloss Zell was completed in 1545 as a summer home for the 
Archbishop-Elector of Treves. It is a quaint, rambling, right- 
angled structure only a few yards back from the main street of 
Zell. Before it, my architectural vocabulary falters, puzzled 
by its two, small, bulging, frontal, round towers, connected by 
an external wooden balcony, which look pugnacious enough, 
but which figure upon a gentle, sleepy, peaceful edifice that 
would have delighted the heart of Arthur Rackham. In 
front, separating it from the road, is a small rococo rose garden; 
and since the Schloss is now a hotel—with some interesting 
tapestries in its main parlour depicting hunting and wine¬ 
growing—anyone who likes can sit there, drinking Black Cat 
wine and agreeing or disagreeing, as they see fit, with Churchill 
upon the subject of its merits. 

Zell was far afield, and on the way back to Cochem for lunch 
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I insisted on another digression, to see the ‘ Christ in the Wine¬ 
press ’ of the vineyard chapel near Ediger. We found Ediger 
without any difficulty. But it was a little harder to locate the 
tiny church. It lies on top of the high ground at the back of 
the village. A very narrow road leads up the hillside, and, as 
we drove up it, clouds of red dust rose up into the air behind the 
car from its surface. It was embarrassing to meet a sunburnt 
farmer and his wife, carrying deep wicker baskets between 
their shoulders, and to realise that we were putting up what 
amounted to a smoke-screen in their path, and this despite 
every effort of the considerate Konradi to reduce our speed to 
the minimum. At the top of the hill was a copse of young pine 
and larch and the little church lay back from the road out of 
sight, along a narrow grass track, on which lay branches of pine 
which someone had recently cut. We left the car and picked 
our way across them and a few yards further on we came to the 
chapel which is built right on a ridge of living rock in this 
utterly quiet spot, fragrant with the scent of young larches, and 
silent, except for the occasional twitter of a bird. 

“ It’s locked! The door’s locked! ” 

It seemed a cruel reverse after all the trouble that we had 
taken to find the spot. Roman Catholic churches are not 
often locked. Only once during our tour would a key have to 
be fetched, at Oberwesel, and then because some ill-disposed 
person had stolen three carved figures from the high altar 
some years before. 

“Let’s have a look round the other side,” 

Picking our way carefully along the narrow, uneven surfaces 
of the rock, where it joined the base of the wall, we circum¬ 
navigated the east end of the church and emerged safely at the 
other side. There was another rough, wooden door midway 
on the far side and, when we turned its iron handle, it opened 
■without difficulty. 

Within was one of the simplest places of worship imaginable, 
and yet one which was strangely impressive. As Gilly said, it 
had the peaceful atmosphere of primitive people and things. 
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Though it seemed as though weeks might have passed since any 
congregation was last here, nevertheless a part of their presence 
lingered, a kind of spiritual effluvia, which met one the 
moment one had crossed the threshold. 

This was the church of the vine-growers beyond doubt. 
Whether it were used regularly each Sunday for Mass, or only 
for pilgrimages on special occasions, everything about it spoke 
of a succession of generations of simple folk who worshipped 
here and who stood almost as near to nature as the pigeons in 
the neighbouring woods. There was a primitive daring, too, 
about some of the interior which indicated local craftsmanship 
in far-off days. The ceiling was barrel-shaped and of dis¬ 
tempered white wood, and two-thirds of the way up the church 
was the screen, a huge, high, spiked wooden palisade with 
wide, thick bars, boldly and coarsely cut, shutting off the 
choir and looking almost more like a prison barrier than a 
church screen. The wall at the back of the altar had been dis¬ 
tempered a pale blue, and stars had been painted upon it so 
that one seemed to look away into the far distance. The little 
church was on three different and ascending levels, perhaps be¬ 
cause of the exigencies of its rock foundation; first nave, then 
ante-choir, and then choir. On either side of the chancel arch 
stood green fir trees brought here recently for the first Com¬ 
munions. A big, primitive crucifix hung in front of the main 
altar, while one small side altar showed a Descent from the 
Cross, and the other a pieti. Over the chancel arch a bearded, 
rococo, grey-robed Almighty, with flying red cloak, was giving 
his blessing with two fingers of his upraised right hand, while in 
his left hand he held his robe and sceptre. Below him figured 
three putti. It was all the last word in simplicity, naivete, 
sincerity and reverence. At the back of the church a single, 
huge, square, roughly-hewn, wooden pillar supported the little 
gallery. 

The church would have been well worth coming to see for its 
own sake. But what had brought us here was the sculptured, 
vividly coloured relief, immediately to the right of the entrance 
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door, set back in the wall, and level with the heavy, rough, 
wooden screen. It depicts the figure of Christ, bowed beneath 
the weight of His cross and, at the same time, crushed by a 
great wooden winepress, so that His blood runs down, crimson, 
into the stone trough below. The hands of Our Lord are 
extended, and blood streams from them; His very white body is 
bent to one side and the great screw of the winepress crushes 
down upon the wooden cross. At either side of the press, top¬ 
ping each side bar, is a cherub head. Framing the press are 
texts from Isaiah, while above it is modelled a coloured coat of 
arms probably that of the donor. Did some rustic artist go to 
him one day and say, “I have an idea. Jesus is the true vine. 
Let me show Him in the winepress, harvested for our sins, and 
at the very moment when the true vine was crushed for us. 
Everyone in this neighbourhood, even children, will be able to 
understand that”? 

We came out of the still, cool, little church, into the warm 
spring air. The first violets I had seen this spring were growing 
in the short, green grass that partly covered the spurs of rock 
to one side of the doorway. 

“Look, Gilly, violets!” 

Once more we manoeuvred carefully round the front of the 
church, and then made our way along the mossy cart-track 
between the young pines back to the road. We were glad we 
had come. This was the right place for men to worship, far 
from the noise of all their own busy rivalries, near nature, 
near God. In such a setting, or one not so very different 
from it, the parable of the true vine was probably first 
delivered. 

“And now for a late lunch at Gochem. I’m afraid our 
time-table isn’t working out as well as I hoped.” 

Gochem, which is the show-place of the Moselle valley, fully 
deserves the esteem in which it is held. It stands right beside 
the river and is dominated by a cone-shaped, vine-terraced 
eminence, on which stands one of the most photogenic castles 
in the whole of the Rhineland. Admittedly it has been 
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restored. None of its multitudinous turrets have ever had 
cannon-balls hurled at them in their present form. But it is 
so like what it must once have been, or so like what one wants 
to think it must once have been, that no one could dream of 
cavilling at it. The brown vineyards run right up to beneath 
its walls, and an occasional orchard, full of white fruit-blossom 
on the flank of some neighbouring hill, affords the most ad¬ 
mirable foreground. No wonder that artists have always 
loved Cochem and that it still commands their loyalty. 

At the Rathaus a kindly police official gave us a stamped 
permit to take the Mercedes up to the castle if we so wished. 

“Where have you left the car now?” he asked Konradi. 

“ Outside in the square, just at the very spot where it says it’s 
forbidden,” replied that truthful individual. 

The policeman laughed, thereby showing that he had much 
more of the Rhineland in his composition than of Prussia. 
Rigid officialdom would never laugh at such an answer. 

We removed our vehicle from its place of trespass and drove 
off to the Hotel Landsknecht for lunch, a pleasant, homely, 
friendly hotel which has been in the possession of one family for 
generations. Named after the German mercenary troops of 
the seventeenth century, all its actual associations link it with 
the early years of the present century, when poets and artists 
and musicians used to come here and when one poet, Professor 
Julius Wolff, a great friend of the Nicolay family, who have 
been its proprietors for several generations, even wrote an 
historical novel called Der Landsknecht von Cochem, All round 
the walls of the dining-room are photographs, letters, poems in 
manuscript, and similar mementoes, of him and of his con¬ 
temporaries. That is how poets like to be treated, with a little 
tact. 

After a good lunch and a brief siesta, I felt sufficiently 
vigorous to support the proposition that we should walk up to 
the castle leaving the car at the bottom of the hill. A narrow, 
steep, cobbled lane led upwards past agreeable little houses 
with vines trained around their doors, or across the low wall 
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separating them from the track. The castle of Cochem— 
Castrum chuocomo —is said to have been founded in the ninth 
century by a Count Ehrenfried. In 1294 Adolf of Nassau 
pledged it to the Archbishop of Treves in return for the 
services of fifty knights who were to accompany him on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. The pledge was never redee m ed, and 
the Archbishop-Electors remained in possession of the castleuntil 
1689 when, as a contemporary record puts it, it was ‘sacrificed 
to Vulcan in bright sunlight* by the French. Louis XIV*s 
Marshal de Saxe had captured it the previous year and had 
imposed such a huge ransom that there could be no question of 
paying it. In May he was given orders to ‘take execution of 
the castle and the dependencies . . . whence arose so terrible 
burning that God knoweth the ruin of this house was not to be 
looked upon without mourning and weeping. And what this 
so exceeding great and fierce burning destroyed not, the mines, 
in ten or twelve several places, laid it level with the ground and 
made into a heap of stones and a desert *, 

So much for poor Cochem until in 1869 Geheimrat Dr. 
Louis Raven6 of Berlin decided to restore it. He was des¬ 
cended from a Huguenot family which had migrated to Ger¬ 
many about the very time that Louis was wreaking havoc in the 
Rhineland. The restoration took eight years, and was en¬ 
trusted to two architects, Ende of Berlin and Rachdorff of 
Cologne. It cost over a million marks. Very sensibly they 
based their plans on an engraving of the year 1579; so that the 
exterior from a distance looks like the Middle Ages in quintes¬ 
sence ; while the interior is a very agreeably comfortable varia¬ 
tion on the same theme. 

We put on the inevitable, grey felt over-slippers, and slid 
round the many parquet floors of this well aired castle which 
I would much prefer as a residence to Stolzenfels. On the 
side of the main tower used to be an immense, glittering mosaic 
of St Christopher, which could be seen for miles around. But 
for some reason the Nazis in 1944 destroyed it, thinking perhaps 
that it was not sufficiently Teutonic. 
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We returned to the car, got in and drove off once more. 
Gerda Bast was still breathing faint regrets that wc had 
sacrificed Burresheim to Zell, and, having since seen a photo¬ 
graph of that solid and impressive edifice, I realise that her 
regrets had some excuse. But if Burresheim, why not the 
other one hundred and thirty-nine Burgen und Schlosser im 
Raum dor Eifel? The Eifel is nearly as much becastled as the 
Rhine valley or Franconia, and to have allowed it to lure us 
aside now might have been quite fatal to our future plans. 
Unspoilt, untouristed, if one may coin a necessary word, it 
would have laid its spell on us I have no doubt, and we should 
have lingered there on its high tablelands and its remote 
valleys and probably never got beyond Coblenz at all. Even 
our quite modest detour to Eltz gave me, as we drove home in 
the evening, such a sense of bucolic bliss and serenity, that it 
seemed a tragedy almost to re-enter a town. 

We drove eastwards, back along the northern bank of the 
Moselle, upon the road that had faced us this morning. There 
were no barges in sight, only an occasional small ferry boat. 
It has been said that the Moselle gives the impression of a 
river flowing through a lovely park; villages for the most part 
are on low ledges with a track of meadowland between them 
and the water. But it is the brown hills on either side, crowded 
almost to suffocation with vineyards, that dominate the land¬ 
scape. They fascinated Gillian now, with their likeness to 
some modernistic arrangement of different planes in a picture. 
There was no symmetry about their arrangement, simply the 
necessity of using every available ledge and nook of ground. 
A narrow vineyard would stretch up the hill, ending abruptly 
with a stone wall, and above that wall would be a multitude of 
others lying at different angles. The whole had a patchwork 
effect of reds, browns, and greys, depending on the colour of the 
soil, and of the stone of the supporting walls. The vines owe 
much to the rock. It is the warmth of the rock beneath them 
that helps the work of the sun; it provides the stone for the 
walls, and, as well, the slaty rock is hewn away and its fragments 
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spread out round the vines themselves to crumble slowly and 
to impart a certain unique and barely perceptible tang to the 
flavour of the wine. 

The sun was shining and there was quite a lot of activity in a 
number of the wayside vineyards. The vines are pruned in 
the winter, in March or before, when the sap is back in them 
and they will not bleed. Generally only one branch of the 
previous season’s growth is left, and women were out in the 
fields now, bending each of these slender shoots round into the 
form a hoop and fastening it, and perhaps a single comrade, to 
the supporting wooden stake. It looked a very modest source 
for the whole of one season’s crop from that particular vine, 
two small green loops from a single low brown stem. But the 
men have hoed the ground intensively for months, breaking up 
the slate and setting free the iron in it, carrying up fresh soil— 
it has all been carried up at one time or another—and these 
loops, which the women bend so deftly and so quickly, will not 
fail them when the time comes. 

A vine-grower worthy of the title commands all his own 
resources, as Nora Wain says, ‘has his wood-lot for poles, 
his orchard of fruit trees, his stabled cows, his dwelling-house 
and his vines. He eats bread of his wife’s making which is 
baked in the village oven, where each family has its allotted 
day and the fire is banked over Sunday. His laundry is 
rubbed clean at home, rinsed and bleached on the grass. He 
walks without arrogance but with self-respecting dignity. 
And Protestant or Catholic, he brings his children up to earn 
their keep, pay their debts, revere God, and love the father- 
land.’ 

The great moment of our day was approaching. Early that 
morning, as we drove out from Coblenz, we had looked 
across the river towards Moselkern, and Konradi had pointed 
out to us the entrance to the Eltz valley, explaining, however, 
that the road only ran for a certain distance, after which a 
forest path running above the stream became the only means of 
access to the castle. Actually our owh approach was to be 
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even more dramatic. We did not drive back as far as the 
Eltz valley but turned off, some miles earlier, into the hills, 
passing through several small villages, in the last of which 
elaborate road excavations were in progress, the village having 
apparently at last decided that it might be a good idea to have 
drains. The Mercedes had to take to a deeply-rutted field and 
do a little cross-country jolting before re-emerging round a com 
stack into the village. From there we drove on and presently 
entered a wood. After a mile or two the road came to an end 
and Konradi announced that this was the spot that he had been 
looking for and that we must now take to our feet. 

A steep, narrow gully, still deep in the fallen leaves of the 
previous autumn, lay to the right, and he ofFered to adventure 
down it in the car, if we really so wished, an offer which I 
hastened to decline before any general debate could open on 
the subject. 

“No, no, we have been sitting in a car nearly all day. 
Let’s do some walking.” 

Gerda Bast agreed that to plunge into that feather bed of 
fallen leaves might bury the Mercedes completely. 

We got out of the car and set off down the narrow track 
with its steep clay banks either side. It was all to the good. 
Actually we were going to approach Eltz from the most 
dramatic of all view-points. A completely wooded, isolated, 
and utterly remote forest valley would suddenly open out 
beneath us to our right; and there, at the head of it, perched 
on its rock foundation, far above the narrow stream, but at 
the same time far below where we stood amongst the trees, we 
would see the steep, towering, compact mass of Burg Eltz, 
with its fantastically steep, white gables and its multitudinous, 
small, cone-shaped turrets. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, and the right time to 
come, for the chance of encountering any other human being 
here in this remote spot, small at any time, was completely 
negligible now. This was the moment, and we ourselves were 
in just the mood to play the part of Ghilde Harold. Not that 
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there is anything forbidding about the dark tower to which we 
came. Nature has surrounded it with too much beauty, and it 
lies too close in spirit to the heart of those surrounding green 
woods to be anything but a friendly refuge at the end of a day. 

Gerda Bast drew our attention for a moment to the ruins 
of Trutzeltz, the Mocker of Elt2, a castle which the powerful 
Archbishop-Elector Baldwin of Treves built, early in the four¬ 
teenth century, in order that he might hurl missiles down upon 
Eltz and so subdue it. He chose a good site, clinging to the 
side of the valley only a few yards from where we stood. But 
Eltz, although it surrendered then, has in the final issue sur¬ 
vived its enemy. The latter is a complete ruin now, whereas 
Eltz is intact. We paused once more to admire the scene. 
Then we ran quickly down the winding path, for Burg Eltz still 
seemed far below us, although actually the distance from above 
is deceptive. 

Eltz is built round a small crowded court ‘not much bigger 
than a good-sized back yard’. Because space was limited on 
its rock foundation, it towers into the air storey upon storey, 
with steps cut in the natural rock leading up to it from the 
bridge which crosses the small valley stream. It seems to 
have sprung up out of the rock at the dictate of some magician, 
and its architecture is of the sort that one imagines that 
magicians favoured: daring, full of surprises, unexpected, 
capricious, the outcome of whole centuries of successive notions 
by different persons. Its numerous, small, steeply pointed 
towers, scattered wherever the whim of the various architects 
dictated, and the immense height of its walls, make it as fan¬ 
tastic as anything in a fairy-tale illustration; while at the same 
time there is a note of realism in its strength and solidity and 
sheer mass, as one crosses the narrow bridge towards it. It 
is really a typical Ahnerbenhaus , four chateaux in one, in which 
four closely related families shared a common stronghold: the 
oldest portion Plalt-Eltz, then Eltz-Riibenach, Eltz-Roden- 
dorf and Eltz-Kempenich, the family in whose possession it 
has been for many centuries and still remains today. 
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We are lucky to have it. The stone cannon-balls of Arch¬ 
bishop Baldwin—many of them, collected, are still heaped in 
the courtyard—did not damage it so materially, but it had a 
much narrower shave towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Louis XIV’s Marshal Boufflers had invested it, his 
cannons were already trained upon it, and it was about to suffer 
the fate of all the other neighbouring castles, when at the last 
minute a young captain of artillery, Philip Emmerich, himself 
afterwards a Marshal of France, arrived on horseback, having 
interceded with Le Roi Soleil on behalf of the owners, and 
obtained a reprieve for it. Far from roads, of no strategic 
importance, Louis could well afford to spare it. 

We had come to the dark tower; an Alsatian dog barked at 
us loudly but accepted our credentials. His mistress admitted 
us first to the outer court, where a fountain stands beneath 
linden trees, and then to a warm, cosy kitchen, heated by a 
shiny-topped, patent cooker and with every evidence of a 
woman’s meticulous care. Here we found another middle- 
aged woman, seated at a table darning black stockings. These 
two are in sole charge of the great building when the Countess 
is not in residence. One of them very kindly fetched the keys 
and began to show us round. Was it lonely here in winter, we 
asked? No, not so lonely, they said, there was always plenty 
to do. Somehow from the moment when one crossed the 
threshold of the kitchen it was clear that Eltz was still someone’s 
home, and had never ceased to be a home all down the cen¬ 
turies. This is no mere personal impression. A quarter of a 
century ago I find Malcolm Letts writing of the ‘peace and dig¬ 
nity which can only come from centuries of care and use. There 
is something indefinable about Burg Eltz, It seems to have 
noted everything that has happened since the first Eltz crossed 
the drawbridge, and to have forgotten nothing. There it stands, 
brooding upon its past, accepting today, tomorrow, a century, 
without comment or surprise. Not even a twentieth-century 
fire can change it. It just renewed itself, probably in a night’. 

We heard about the fire now. It was in 1920, and all that 
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could be done was to form a human chain, passing up buckets 
of water from the all too far distant stream to get it under con¬ 
trol. As there is no other human habitation in sight in the 
valley, it must have taken some time even to form that chain. 

Our kind guide took us to the small chapel first and then to 
room after room in the casde. In the chapel was an alabaster 
St Michael with his foot planted firmly, if somewhat unchival- 
rously, upon a highly seductive, recumbent, female figure, who 
it appears is Frivolity. 

Gerda Bast demanded truculently, “But why should 
Frivolity be a woman?” But this manifestation of extreme 
feminism was left unanswered. 

In every room was something to hold the attention, such as 
the magnificent, baroque, iron and clay stove of 1650, with 
plates depicting in relief scenes from the life of the Prodigal 
Son and Tobias and the Angel. Peace figures upon it, too, in 
a chariot drawn by oxen, and one reads into the inscription: 
Mars stands for sorrow, 

Peace brings joy and a happy morrow 
sobered by the thought of what the forty ensuing years would 
bring to the Rhineland from that God of War who was rebuked 
here. 

In one room of the casde are a number of elaborately 
painted family trees showing family ramifications which 
started right back in the early Middle Ages. In another 
room is a superb Gobelin tapestry, finer in colour I think 
than any I can remember, showing Apollo feasting. Light 
radiates out from the god’s head and his chariots are seen in the 
background. But it is very much an eighteenth-century 
conception of Olympus, with a positively Gallic stress upon 
the eatables. A very beautiful, dark-haired damsel with a 
fly ing cloak is bringing a ham to the table, while another 
buskined attendant holds up a living duck with one hand. On 
the table is an extremely realistic lobster, and even a lemon 
ready for slicing, and below the table, in the centre, is an otter 
eating a fish. In fact everything strikes a strongly gustatory 
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note. The shadows from the cloaks, the dark eyes and eye¬ 
lashes of the attendants, are all wonderfully executed. Only 
Apollo himself, with one hand resting on the table and the 
other extended to take a goblet from one of the six attendants, 
has a coy, somewhat affected mien. This together with a 
double chin, which makes him look as though he had mumps, 
detracts a little from his dignity; a sun-god perhaps, but 
decidedly a sun-god d la Louis Quatorze. 

Frau Schreckenburg brought us to see the old kitchen of the 
castle, with its pewter plates, its great copper dish-covers, its 
hams hanging in muslin bags from the beams, its immense 
chopping-block and its 1790 bread oven. Then we made our 
way back once more to the cosy kitchen parlour which we had 
first entered. It was after seven o’clock. There could be no 
question of Burresheim, and, even now, we should be dining 
later than usual. But, as I have said, we had come the right 
time of day. Eltz, from its situation, can never be terribly 
thronged, but it was nicer to view it as we had done and with¬ 
out the companionship of strangers. 

We said good-bye, and climbed up once more through the 
woods, each of us leaving, I think, a small portion of his or her 
heart behind. The little valley seemed stiller, more remote 
and more peaceful than ever, a haven of refuge for birds, and 
for humans who wished to escape from the world. 

It was now that the Mercedes-Benz had its one and only 
anxious moment. It was Gilly’s fault. She wished to take a 
photograph of the castle and she persuaded Konradi to hurry 
ahead with her to the car where she had left her camera. 
Presently, to our amazement, we saw them decending the gully 
towards us in the Mercedes, across the thick bed of fallen leaves. 

“We’re going just to the corner to take a photograph from 
the ledge there.” 

“All right, we’ll walk slowly on. You can pick us up.” 

It seemed rather a bold thing to do, but Konradi was a first- 
rate driver and he knew his car. 

“They’ll be all right.” 
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We had reached the road and had walked a hundred yards 
or so along it when my fairly acute hearing registered what I 
thought sounded like a racing engine, in the direction from 
which we had come. 

“I believe they’re in difficulties. Perhaps we’d better go 
back.” 

They were in difficulties. They had descended the gully as 
far as the ledge on which the Trutzeltz ruins stand, Gilly had 
taken her photograph, and Konradi had then—how I don’t 
exactly know—successfully turned the car. But the gully was 
steeper and the leaves a good deal deeper than they had 
reckoned, and, half-way up the hill, at the very steepest 
point, the wheels had revolved quickly in the loose leaves, and 
then had begun to slip on the damp clay beneath. The Mer¬ 
cedes had come to a standstill. 

Konradi let it coast very slowly backwards down to where it 
had started, a level patch of at most two or three yards, on 
which to get up speed to rush the hill. Then he tried again. 
History repeated itself. Half-way up the gully, at exactly the 
same point, the back wheels shot madly round and the car 
refused to advance. 

No one got excited, no one indulged in reproaches, 
everyone remained extremely calm, although it looked as 
though one large, black Mercedes-Benz might find itself 
parked upon the Trutzeltz ledge for that night and possibly 
for evermore. Even if it could get down the rest of the track 
to Eltz, it would only be worse off than ever, for there is no 
road out. 

“We’ll clear the leaves and put some branches down, and 
then you can try again. It’s just this one steepest point where 
the skid marks are that’s the trouble.” 

The gully was too narrow to change the line of attack, even 
by so much as a foot. Its clay banks closed in either side, and 
one had no choice. Once again Konradi let the Mercedes 
slip slowly backwards downhill, like a defeated general after an 
unsuccessful assault. While he did so we tossed leaves out of 
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the gully with the frantic energy of a Swiss snow-plough, and 
brought branches to the most critical point. 

“Now try again.” 

He did so, as calmly and as methodically as before; this time 
the Mercedes, though it hesitated for an instant at the crucial 
spot, just managed to make the grade and keep moving 
sufficiently to reach the top. 

“Well, that’s a relief to my mind. I saw us walking back to 
Coblenz, twenty miles or more.” 

“It’s all my fault. I shouldn’t have suggested it.” 

“We’ll forget the incident. It’s something that never hap¬ 
pened. It’s just something that might have happened if we 
hadn’t been wise enough to leave the car at the top of the hill.” 

“Quite so.” 

It was easy enough to forget the ten-minute contretemps as we 
drove back across the high plateau at the back of the Moselle, 
on the edge of the Eifel, through tiny farm hamlets where 
children played, along a pave road which Napoleon had first 
created, and, always, through mile after mile of wonderfully 
cultivated and fertile fields. Here was the real peace of the 
countryside. It made me reluctant to get back to civilisation, 
even if getting back to civilisation meant also getting back to 
my dinner. And all the time as we drove, Eltz remained in my 
thoughts and, I imagine, in the thoughts of my three com¬ 
panions. 

I am only one of many who have waxed enthusiastic upon 
that spot; no one can accuse me of a personal fanaticism in this 
matter of Burg Eltz. It has been said, ‘The place seems to 
grow out of the rock, and with its lovely wooded background, 
it is difficult to believe that it was ever subjected to the process 
of building. ’ And a hard-headed American, Robert MacBride, 
waxes positively lyrical upon the subject: ‘This eerily-set 
stronghold, with its turrets and towers and oriel windows, 
seemed the figment of a painter’s imagination. Such perfec¬ 
tion of beauty overwhelmed us. I cannot by mere description 
detach you from the twentieth century and set you back in the 
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fifteenth; to view this unreal, this impossible, this perfect castle 
of the fairies, you must take yourself along the road to Eltz and 
stand before its enchanting loveliness. Burg Eltz, in its 
magnificent isolation, wanders back along the pathway of time 
for eight hundred years. ... It was so exquisite, so medieval, 
so possessed of an air of unreality that as we viewed it from the 
heights over the ravine our emotions were stirred as they had 
rarely been before. Without doubt Eltz is the most perfect 
medieval castle in Europe.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


NEUWIED, EHRENBREITSTEIN AND 
THE MARKSBURG 

“ T have a great treat for you today.” 

I Gilly gives a friendly but slightly suspicious smile. 

She knows that when I say I have a treat for her it is nearly 
always something which I particularly want to do myself. We 
have our separate enthusiasms, as well as others which we 
share. She has a penchant for modern sculpture, which may 
please me, but which is more likely to have a disturbing effect 
upon my mind. She is interested in early musical instruments, 
child art, wild flowers and the vagaries of the German language. 
I specialise in nineteenth-century royalty; association items of 
all sorts, but particularly literary ones; baroque angels, and 
early engravings of places that have since suffered some of the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. We are both agreed 
on the merits of German religious art, and particularly its 
sculpture. 

“We are going to Neuwied in search of Carmen Sylva.” 

I doubt if she has ever heard of that temperamental lady but 
sound instinct tells her that she must be either a fairly recent 
queen, or a writer of books. In actual fact she was both. 
When the Balkan countries shook off the Turkish yoke it 
stimulated the trade in royalties to a quite considerable 
degree. Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, Roumania, all needed 
monarchs and it became the custom to seek these in Germany, 
where there were royal lines galore and where you could gener¬ 
ally depend on a good solid, reliable article without too many 
frills. As we have seen, Prince Alexander of Battenberg was 
lost to Bulgaria simply because he was so loyal to the aspira- 
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tions of the country of his adoption, and not sufficiently sub¬ 
servient to those of Russia. But his place was taken by another 
German, and in the same way the newly-founded dynasties of 
Greece and Roumania were to absorb quite a number of 
German princes and princesses in the course of the years. 

Carmen Sylva was the pen-name of Princess Elizabeth of 
Neuwied who married a Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen who be¬ 
came King Carol I of Roumania. She was one of the most 
beautiful women of her time, as her photographs, which are a 
safer index sometimes than the notions of Court painters, 
amply prove. 

“We shall drive back to Neuwied along the right bank. 
You’ve seen it already, across the river, when we passed through 
Andernach. I don’t say that the place itself is extraordinarily 
interesting. But all its associations are. I want to go out to 
Mon Repos which the Queen loved so much as a child. And 
we can visit Ehrenbreitstein on the way back. It’s the very 
day for it.” 

We sped along the road below Ehrenbreitstein, past the island 
of Niederwerth, through the village of Bendorf and presently 
into Neuwied itself. It is not a very inspiring town though it 
has come down in history as the symbol of tolerance. A 
former ruler of what was then only a countship, not a princi¬ 
pality, Alexander (1737-1791), threw the citizenship open to all 
sectarians who were unhappy elsewhere, and attracted large 
numbers of Moravians, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Mennonites, 
Quakers, and Illuminati as well as Jews, Lutherans, and 
Roman Catholics to his domain. They were encouraged to 
regard one another as brethren: ‘ being children of the same 
parent, subjects of the same moral government, candidates 
alike for a future state, they are taught to reflect that the articles 
in which they agree are of infinitely greater importance than 
those on which they differ, and that the minutiae of speculative 
opinions cannot annihilate the primary duty of brotherly love.’ 
The experiment worked excellently in some respects. The 
various exiles established industries which paid extremely well. 
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The Moravians founded schools of considerable reputation 
which attracted pupils from abroad, so that George Meredith 
was a pupil here 1843-1844. But, as well as these highly de¬ 
sirable immigrants, Neuwied had the reputation of sheltering 
some of the worst criminals in the Rhineland, including the 
notorious Mathias Fetzer, ‘The Mangier’, who was guillotined 
in Cologne by the French in 1803. He had commanded a 
band of robbers, between twenty and thirty strong, and was a 
terror to all the neighbouring villages. On one occasion he 
even, by guile, broke into the treasury of the Prince of Neuwied, 
having taken an impression of the lock in wax. 

The proximity of the French frightened Alexander’s suc¬ 
cessor, Frederick Charles, into a spell of self-imposed exile; 
but he returned in 1797, and in 1799 began the long con¬ 
troversy with the house of Nassau-Weilburg over an inheri¬ 
tance. It was referred to the Emperor, and the Chancellor of 
Wied was dispatched to Vienna to conduct it for him. The 
case dragged on interminably and, when at last the Chancellor 
returned, he placed his statement of accounts before Frederick 
Charles. This included ‘a,000 florins for deprivation of con¬ 
jugal rights’. “Is that not rather a heavy item?” queried 
Frederick Charles. “I could not think of putting it at a lower 
figure,” replied the Chancellor. And so the account was 
passed, and duly paid by the people of Wied. Husbands please 
note. At least our inland revenue authorities spare us an assess¬ 
ment in this particular instance. 

In 1806 Wied was suppressed by the French and passed to 
Nassau. The Congress of Vienna in 1814, however, re¬ 
created it as a principality, and in 1825 i* 8 prince was given 
the right of Durchlaucht (serenity) which meant that his 
family was entitled to marry only into sovereign stocks— 
almost more of a limitation than of a privilege. Carmen 
Sylva’s parents were cultivated people of no very great wealth, 
the mother a semi-invalid, supposed to possess the gift of heal¬ 
ing and the power of levitation; her father a scholar and an 
idealist, but fated to die in his prime of tuberculosis. Elizabeth 
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herself was all esprit. As a child she had sat on the knee of the 
eighty-year-old poet Arndt in Bonn and listened to his patriotic 
verses, and she herself in turn was to become a poet. She 
could remember being carried across the frozen Rhine by her 
father’s valet, Masset. But much of her childhood was un¬ 
happy; she had a sick brother, and there was the customary 
savage governess and all the usual punishments which were 
supposed to fit royalty for its task, ‘ She was either in the highest 
spirits, or in the depths of despair.... To curb her high spirits 
she was taken to see the pathetic inmates of lunatic asylums, 
and made to stand beside innumerable sick and dying beds. 
The effect of lunatics on an ordinary stolid child would have 
been bad, and on Elizabeth it was worse. She was precocious, 
sensitive, and very highly strung, and the distressing sights 
made an ineffaceable impression on her receptive mind.’ 
{Carmen Sylva by Elizabeth Burgoyne.) 

Her happiest moments were in the summer when they went 
up into the hills, to the summer palace of Mon Repos, behind 
Neuwied. There she had all the joys of a country life, even 
following the farm children to the village school at Redenbach 
one morning, and taking her place happily on the bench beside 
them, until angry and anxious searchers found her and ban¬ 
ished her to her room for the day as a punishment for the 
escapade. 

The incident is symbolic; all her life she longed to escape 
from formality, hardly ever was she able to do so without 
criticism and resentment. ‘ At Mon Repos,’ her biographer tells 
us, ‘she was in her element. The beautiful woods and the 
Rhine winding below like a silver ribbon’ (several miles away 
please) ‘enchanted her. Every season had its delights, and 
she could enjoy a storm as well as anything else.... Followed 
by three big dogs, her thick unruly hair flying loose, she wan¬ 
dered among the trees, hearing the groaning and creaking of 
the branches, and filled with something of the storm’s fierce 
exultation. No house could hold her. She felt cramped 
everywhere except out of doors, and, strict as her parents were, 
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they had oftener than they liked to let her go her way. The birds 
and the leaves, every flower and every blade of grass, spoke 
to her, and the sunlight filtering through the lacey boughs 
filled her with ecstasy. Not an impression was lost and when 
she got home she poured out her overcharged feelings in verse.’ 

She remained temperamental all her life, but she was full of 
goodness. Her successor, Queen Marie, who married King 
Carol’s nephew, Crown Prince Ferdinand, could say of her, 
‘She was ready to part with her last penny and to take the 
dress off her back to relieve suffering or satisfy a suppliant.’ 
But like other impulsive people she exposed herself to cruel 
criticism from more conventional minds and was sometimes at 
the mercy of imposters. Her love of art and literature and 
music was most genuine and she could count Paderewski, 
Ysaye, Thibaud, Hubermami, Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora 
Duse, Watts, Tennyson, Pierre Loti, Catulle Mendes and many 
other distinguished persons amongst her friends. When she 
stayed at Balmoral in 1890 she won the heart of Queen Victoria 
completely. The latter wrote in her journal: ‘ I was delighted 
to see the Queen of Roumania again, which I had not done 
since ’63. She has the same charming smile and bright eyes, 
but her hair is very grey; and she wears it cut short.... After 
having tea with Helen’ (the Duchess of Albany) ‘the queen 
read us some of her charming little sonnets. It was quite dark 
when we got back. We talked a good deal on the drive home 
and I just alluded to her one great sorrow. She spoke with 
resignation and courage of her many trials and difficulties, but 
she did not mention the child. 1 Before dinner the Queen 

1 They had had one small daughter, Marie, who died before she had 
reached her fifth birthday, of scarlet fever. With that capacity for self- 
torture which sensitive people so often possess, the mother has recorded 
each phrase of that last illness ; the burning fever, the questions, “ Will the 
frost come down from the little stars where God lives and make Itty 
cold? ” “ I love Dr Theodori, and he is trying to do me good. But I 
have a bee in my throat." _ “ I will drive to Sinaia, and drink of the water 
of the Pelesch. Mama, nice cold Pclesch water I Oh, Pelesch water 1" 
It was a blow from which the mother never recovered, despite her life of 
intense activity, and it led to further dynastic adoptions from German, 
English and Russian sources, 
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came to my room in her beautiful national dress, which suits 
her so well, and I gave her a Celtic broach and a Balmoral 
shawl, also some books. After dinner when the ladies and 
gentlemen had joined us in the drawing-room, the queen read 
to us one of her plays, an ancient Greek story, very tragic. 
She read it most wonderfully and beautifully, and had quite 
an inspired look as she did so, She sat at the round table, and 
we all sat opposite her. Many could of course not understand, 
as she read in German, but all were interested. 5 

I had hoped to find the shade of the lovely Carmen Sylva 
still lurking amongst the woods at Mon Repos, but I was to be 
disappointed. It was hard enough even to find Mon Repos it¬ 
self. Pedestrians in Neuwied were rather vague about it; but 
eventually Konradi seemed satisfied, and we drove out of the 
town and along the course of the small river Wied. In each 
village or hamlet we reached, it was necessary to inquire again. 
On the one occasion on which we neglected to do so, we had to 
retrace our way. Eventually we found ourselves mounting a 
steep winding road with a succession of hair-pin bends and 
entering the forest. We drove on for a few miles and then 
stopped. We seemed far from all human habitation, but Mon 
Repos lay only a few yards to the right, hidden by the trees. 

It was a long, faded, yellow building, with the paint flaking 
off its multitudinous shuttered windows. Its site is superb, 
the flat top of a hill, woods all round, but a wide and open 
vista, across fields, down to Neuwied about seven miles away 
and the winding Rhine. I could imagine children being happy 
in these surroundings, amidst the solitude of such gracious 
woods. But the building itself has fallen on evil days. It was 
all shut up now and entry was out of the question. It was still 
inhabited before the war but cannot have been lived in since 
then, or had a penny spent on it. In fact it has reached that 
stage of dilapidation when unless something is done immedi¬ 
ately it must fall into ruin. But who can afford to do anything 
to a remote ‘palace 5 in an altogether lonely spot? 

Mon Repos was originally a one-storey building. Fearnside 
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visited it in 1831, twelve years before the future royal poetess 
was born, and praises the view from what was then the rela¬ 
tively small summer residence of the ruler, a view which ex¬ 
tends, he says, for the space of thirty leagues. ‘The whole 
scenery is vested with a degree of serenity and peace, in ac¬ 
cordance with the more tranquil and purer impulses of the 
heart, and one feelingly acknowledges that the ch&teau merits 
the name it bears.’ 

A number of things may have happened to Mon Repos 
since these words were written, but the site still preserves to the 
full exactly that same air of detachment and peace. The main 
building has an immensely long frontage, curved in the middle, 
and with a square and slightly higher addition at either end. 
Then, by way of contrast to this dignified structure, desperately 
woebegone now for lack of paint, and garnished pathetically 
with several very rusty iron balustrades, but still formal and in 
some degree impressive, there are two highly curious detached 
buildings immediately beside it. First there is a rough, square, 
two-storied, mock castle of unmorticed grey stones, a few yards 
away on the right; and then, in even more glaring contrast, 
there is a huge, tall, wooden structure, exactly like an over¬ 
grown Swiss chalet, with little balconies and a stag’s head 
decorating its side, a few yards further along. Nothing could 
be more incongruous than these three edifices in such close 
juxtaposition. One of them may have been the original 
building, for in the journal of her journey up the Rhine to 
Mainz in 1813 I find the Empress Marie Louise writing, 
‘upon a mountain on the right bank is Montreaux (Mon 
Repos), the summer residence of the Princess of Neuwied, 
constructed entirely of wood.’ 

Gillian and I surveyed the melancholy scene with a con¬ 
siderable degree of sadness. Vanitas vanitatum, all is vanity, 
even the rustic wooden chalets and the faked ‘ castles ’ in which 
the heart of childhood has once rejoiced. A little way off, 
through the trees, on the far side of the road from this deserted 
conglomeration is another large building which looks as though 
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it must have been constructed by the family at the beginning of 
the present century, and which we were told is now a restaurant. 
It was too early in the year for it to have guests. But people 
must still come here in summer for the beauty and peace of the 
woods; and perhaps someone may still put Mon Repos back on 
its feet before it is too late, by turning it into an hotel or a home 
for convalescents. 

We drove back to Neuwied, and paid a brief visit to the 
Schloss where the family normally resided. It is a modest 
enough residence, scarcely worthy of the title of palace. One 
approaches through a twin-lodged gateway, past a great iron¬ 
work gate with an heraldic crest, and then a brief carriage- 
drive leads to a huge portico beneath which carriages could 
draw up in shelter. The so-called ‘palace’ is as solid and dull 
as any Birmingham ironmaster’s country home, a plain stone 
building, straightforward and without any architectural 
distinction. The Rhine is nearby, on the far side of a low, 
grassed embankment, on which three rusty cannon still stand, 
a reminder of the days when royal salutes were fired in honour 
of the reigning prince or his guests. But the house itself 
would have been considered a quite modest abode for an 
English country gentleman of the period, and, looking through 
its windows, one sees all the inevitable bric-a-brac of the last 
century. 

It was from this spot that the whole family moved to Bonn 
for two years to be near doctors for the sake of the mother and 
of Princess Elizabeth’s youngest brother who was an invalid. 
It was decided that the mother’s health was too frail to risk the 
shaking of a steamer and so a Rhine coal-barge was chartered 
to make the trip. Cleaned, equipped with mats and awnings, 
it was then towed by a steamer, as the speedier mode of pro¬ 
gress ; but the memory of that voyage down the river, which 
could have delighted the children, was spoiled by all the dis¬ 
tress of the occasion and all the paraphernalia of sickness. 

The Schloss was not open to inspection, but we spent a few 
minutes exploring the grounds. A peacock shrieked from 
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behind the house. A parrot could be seen perching in its cage 
in one of the rooms. 

“And now for Ehrenbreitstein, I’ve never been up to the 
fortress itself. I’ve only looked at it from a distance and 
listened to Gerda Bast describing the dank horror of the 
colossal air-raid shelter at the base of the rock precipice, in 
■which she used to cower as a child, a shelter which was to 
Coblenz what the underground was to London.” 

We drove back twelve miles along the road we had come. 
Ehrenbreitstein is the birthplace of the romantic poet Brentano, 
who was largely responsible for what might be called the 
early nineteenth-century ‘cult of the Rhine’. It was also the 
birthplace of Beethoven’s mother. The village at the foot of 
the great cliff-face on the right bank is not particularly strik¬ 
ing; and even the huge, solid, blocked-out mass of the Prussian 
fortifications, as they rise up the hill to its flat summit, is not 
either very picturesque or impressive. The site is unques¬ 
tionably a commanding one and there were fortifications here 
even in the time of the Roman Emperor Julian. In 1481 the 
fort on the summit had a well excavated in the rock to a depth 
of nearly six hundred feet, a highly necessary amenity, for 
Ehrenbreitstein has a wonderful record of resistances to the 
invader. In 1688 it repelled the French, who had bombarded 
Coblenz almost out of existence, but could not enter that town 
because it was dominated by the guns on this height across the 
river. They laid siege to it unsuccessfully. But the defenders 
noticed that a number of their own shells were failing to ex¬ 
plode and they began to suspect treachery. One of their 
master gunners, Hugo Meyer of Andernach, was arrested just 
as he was about to fire a dud shell into the French camp, con¬ 
taining information of a sortie to be made the following night, 
He confessed to a long and complicated life of sordid crime 
before finally joining the forces of the Archbishop-Elector of 
Treves, who needed skilful artillerymen for the fort. Meyer 
was court-martialled and executed, and his head put in a 
mortar, with a note in the mouth ‘with His Highness the 
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Elector’s compliments to the Marshal Boufflers’, and was then 
shot into the French camp. Before this, a plaster cast had 
been taken of it and was for long in the Electoral Palace. 

I like this story, but I like even better the one about the 
Elector John Hugo and his vision at Ehrenbreitstein on the 
eve of the Epiphany in 1701. The Electors at that time had 
their palace of Philippsburg at the foot of Ehrenbreitstein, and it 
was there probably that the vision took place, which the Arch¬ 
bishop-Elector related to his Coadjutor Bishop, Verhorst. 
He said that he had been working very late on dispatches from 
Vienna, and that then, taking breviary and candle, he stepped 
for a moment into the gallery of the church. It was long past 
midnight but to his surprise the church was full of people. 
Then he realised that many of them were people long dead, 
others he knew to be still living. They were attending a 
funeral and it was his own funeral which they attended. He 
saw his sister Eva, who had died at fifteen. She held a bridal 
wreath in her hand and was ‘ more beautiful than the loveliest 
summer day, and sparkling with diamonds’. He saw his 
brother who had fallen in Hungary thirty-seven years before. 
He held a myrtle wreath and had a red bow marking the place 
of his death wound. He saw a deceased sister Frau von Quadt, 
as well as another sister who had dined with him only that 
evening. He watched the coffin lowered and the coat of arms 
broken and cast into the vault, the ritual which symbolises 
the extinction of a family line. Then suddenly all was dark, 
save for the candle in his hand. 

He went to bed much troubled by what he had seen. Next 
morning his manservant picked up from beside his bed his 
mother’s betrothal ring which had been lost for twenty years. 
Ten years later, exactly to a day, the seventy-seven year-old 
Elector died and his coat of arms was broken and cast into the 
grave while a herald proclaimed, ‘Orsbeck, no more an 
Orsbeck!’ 

Baron von Waldeck gives a vivid picture of the Ehren¬ 
breitstein and Coblenz of his time. He expatiates on the 
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simplicity of life in those days. ‘One saw very little card¬ 
playing and then not for money. When paying visits ladies 
cut out figures from paper, or did knotting of silk, and always 
carried their work bags with them. There was no theatre, 
but now and then a Jack Pudding visited the town, and rope 
dancers gave entertainments. The burgesses were quiet, 
pious, steady people. Men and women alike lived very much 
at home, and were devoted to their gardens. There was a 
great admiration for life in the cloister; and as nun’s flesh is 
dear meat, and became dearer every day, many a man who 
wished to send Ms daughter into a nunnery had to furnish a 
sum of three thousand dollars, so that many a worthy man was 
by this means pinched, and his other children suffered. What 
was over the sons consumed at the universities, and returned 
from them bigger fools than when they went to them.’ 

While on the subject of nuns, I am reminded of a story of the 
last Archbishop-Elector of Treves, Clemens Wenceslas of 
Saxony (1768-1803), whose predecessors occupied the 
Philippsburg under Ehrenbreitstein, but who built himself an 
unsightly palace in Coblenz, and occupied it until his terri¬ 
tories were taken from him by the French during the revolu¬ 
tionary wars. This is the story as given by Baring Gould: 

‘On his appointment he set to work to sweep away abuses 
and curtail expenditure. He was a good, kindly, and en¬ 
lightened prince. His sister kept house for him, the Princess 
Cunegund, a stem woman with a grim exterior. One day the 
Archbishop paid an unexpected visit to the convent of St 
Thomas by Andernach, a foundation for ladies of noble rank. 
He entered unannounced, just after the midday meal was over, 
and the nuns and novices and their pupils were engaged in 
blind-man’s-buff, and the girl who was in the middle made a 
rush and caught the Elector. “Now I have you!” she ex¬ 
claimed, and pulled off the band. 

“‘Here I am, certainly, and ready for a romp,” said the 
Archbishop, as he threw aside his shovel-hat and greatcoat 
and played with great zest. The game proceeded. The nuns 
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and novices lost all shyness. The prelate dashed this way, that 
way, with his eyes blinded; the young women screamed, 
laughed. The Elector was portly and heavy, they nimble and 
elusive; the perspiration streamed from his brow, his wig was 
awry, when—joy—he clasped a nun round the middle, and 
said, “Now I have got you!” 

‘At that moment the door was thrown open, and in it stood 
the Princess Gunegund, frozen to an icicle. “Clemens!” she 
exclaimed. 

‘The Elector who had one arm round the nun’s waist, and 
with the disengaged hand was raising the bandage, was sub¬ 
dued at once. His chops fell, and he sneaked away to receive 
a lecture as he drove back to Coblenz in the electoral carriage.’ 

There is little in the Ehrenbreitstein of today to suggest the 
eighteenth century. By the Congress of Vienna it passed to 
Prussia, and the rock, whose fortifications had been destroyed 
after capitulation (through hunger) to the French in 1799, was 
re-fortified now by them and renamed Fort Frederick William 
in honour of the Prussian King. Montalembert and Carnot 
were responsible for the work, and in Fearnside’s day it could 
only be viewed by an order from the Commandant ‘which is 
difficult to obtain’. This is very much born out by the story 
of the visit of Ruskin with his parents in 1833, which I have 
told in my book on Western Germany, when they were turned 
back, much to their indignation, by a German officer. Seth 
William Stevenson was luckier in 1827. He was conducted 
round by an old Prussian sergeant of artillery who had fought 
in Waterloo and claimed to have seen the Duke only a fort¬ 
night before * accompanied by his son and Aide-de-Camps on 
the ramparts of this famous stronghold which is one of those 
included in his Grace’s periodical tour of inspection’. 

No restriction lay on us now. We could wander about its 
huge parade grounds and barrack courtyards, enjoy the fine 
view of the Rhine from the terrace, and visit what used to be 
the prison for military delinquents. In the early 1920’s 
Ehrenbreitstein was used as the place of detention for offenders 
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against the law which prohibited duelling. Now it shelters, 
amongst other things, a youth hostel. 

We took the car down the very steep frontal hill and stopped 
half-way down to visit Ehrenbreitstein’s museum. Housed in 
huge, cool rooms with whitewashed vaulting, it contains an in¬ 
teresting but highly miscellaneous collection: Roman remains; 
the shoes of the austere Princess Cunegund; a ballet shoe of the 
Coblenz-born celebrity Henrietta Sontag, the famous mid¬ 
nineteenth-century opera singer who won all hearts, married 
the Count Carlo Rossi, and died of cholera in California; a 
fine medieval carving of St. Martin on horseback turning in his 
saddle and cutting his cloak in two for the benefit of the beggar; 
portraits of the later Hohenzollerns, and so on. The Hohen- 
zollerns liked Coblenz and it was a particular favourite with 
the Empress Augusta, who gave it its fine riverside promenade, 
tire Kaiserin Augusta Anlagen, 

For well over a hundred years and right up to the Second 
World War a pontoon bridge, on multitudinous small boats, 
connected Coblenz with Ehrenbreitstein. Napoleon’s troops 
crossed this bridge on the way to Moscow in 1812, and Bona¬ 
parte duly commemorated the crossing with a fountain, with 
allegorical reliefs depicting the confluence of the Moselle with 
the Rhine, and an inscription beginning: an. m.d.cccxii. 
MEMORABLE PAR LA CAMPAONE DE NAPOLEON, etc. etc. 

When the Russian troops came this way two years later they 
did not destroy the monument but were content to engrave 
this laconic footnote to its inscription: vu et approuve par 
NOUS, LE COMMANDANT DES RUSSES A COBLENCE. JUILLET, 1814. 

The pontoon bridge on its multitudinous small boats 
vanished with all other Rhine bridges in Germany, in the last 
war, and one crosses now another repaired bridge higher up 
the river. We did so when we drove out with Gerda Bast to 
visit the Marksburg, the best preserved of all the Middle Rhine 
castles. It stands on its pointed hill, a few kilometres beyond 
Lahneck. That good friend Franz Schwarzenstein had 
arranged for us to pay a personal visit to Dr Ebhardt, who 
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practises as an architect in Coblenz, but who lives in the castle 
as its Burghauptmann, and is also secretary of the Association for 
the Preservation of German castles. He is a son of Dr Bodo 
Ebhardt, greatest of all enthusiasts on the subject, who devoted 
his whole life to it, having decided in boyhood that this was 
his life’s work. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Fearnside could say of 
the Marksburg that it was ‘the only ancient fortress of the 
Rhine which is now habitable’. The restoration craze had 
not yet begun. It was then a hospital, or home, for disabled 
veterans, having been for some years before that a State 
prison. On its pointed, rocky eminence above the little village 
of Braubach, it could boast that it had survived even the many 
incursions of the French into the Rhineland, whether by luck 
or good management I cannot say. Another century went by 
and it was still intact. It would have come undamaged 
through the Second World War if two German soldiers, sent 
to announce its occupation (actually for only one night) in 
1945, had been willing to obey the imposing government 
document which Dr Ebhardt produced, exempting it abso¬ 
lutely from all such commandeering. Instead they pointed a 
pistol at his head and said to hand over the keys or have his 
brains blown out. He decided that it was better to hand over 
the keys. The arrival of German troops was observed by 
Allied planes and the Marksburg received some shells from 
across the river to remind it of old times. 

Dr Ebhardt lamented this tragic occasion. But it seemed 
to us that the damage, which has since been repaired, could 
not have been very great. The castle became Prussian State 
property in 1866 and had been handed over to Professor Bodo 
Ebhardt’s association in 1900 on the condition that they re¬ 
paired and restored it. This was done in the course of the 
next thirty years and Professor Bodo died at the Marksburg in 
1945 only a few weeks before the bombardment took place. 
Looking at the photographs of this bearded, kindly, intelligent 
scholar one feels glad that he was spared that experience. 
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The Marksburg has its legend) not wholly unlike the Rolands- 
eck one. But in this case when the knight is reported killed, 
his betrothed, the beautiful Elisabeth, succumbs to the bland¬ 
ishments of a particularly charming young count, Rochus von 
Andecks, who comes from Lahneck and is heir to the dead man. 
She agrees to marry him. Everyone approves. Only Father 
Markus, who is to perform the ceremony, has an instinctive 
aversion to the young man, and prays to his patron saint, 
Mark, to preserve Elisabeth from, all harm. The saint appears 
to him in a vision, tells him that he is quite right and that the 
devil has taken the form of the young count. He gives the 
priest a cross, which, when held out to the bridal couple as they 
approach the church door, causes the individual who hopes to 
be bridegroom to disappear with a wild shriek into a suddenly 
opened abyss beneath his feet. What was the castle of Brau- 
bach was renamed Marksburg after this, and its chapel is 
dedicated to St Mark. Elisabeth became a nun, and when the 
original suitor (wounded of course, not killed) returned two 
years later and learnt the news, he rode his horse up a steep 
neighbouring height, from which he could see the Marksburg, 
and horse and rider were found dead at the foot of the steep 
‘Rittersturz’ next morning. 

This is legend; but the castle has plenty of actual history. 
Originally in the possession of a Count von Griinigen, the 
Marksburg is said to have passed in the twelfth century to the 
Counts of Eppstein, four of whom were Archbishops of Mainz. 
The castle was a valuable acquisition because it had the legal 
right granted by the Emperor of levying toll on the river traffic. 
In 1283 it passed to the wealthy counts of Katzenelnbogen. 
Later it was in the possession of the Landgraven of Hesse. In 
1639, during the Thirty Years War, the local peasants sought 
refuge within its walls from the Swedes. In 1705, after a great 
fire, it had various changes made in it and in 1780 it was 
damaged by an earthquake. Thirteen years later it was being 
held by German troops against the possibility of attack by the 
army of the French Revolution. In 1803 it was taken over by 
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the house of Nassau and remained in their possession for 
sixty-three years. 

The Marksburg is an elaborate complex of buildings of 
various dates, some very early, some like the Rheinbau, as 
late as 1705. But the emphasis is chiefly on the Middle Ages, 
and the main building or Palas , as it is called, was built around 
1400. Long before one reaches it, one has been impressed by 
the various outer defences, the Scharfe Eck (sharp corner), the 
Pulvereck (Powder comer) the Schartentor (Loophole gate) and 
the Batteriehof (Battery yard) where some of the eight ancient 
cannon which used to point towards the Rhine are still in their 
original position. Even when one reaches at last the small 
central court of the castle one’s adventures are only beginning. 
Here is the Emperor Henry Tower, so named because the 
Emperor Henry IV is said to have slept a night in it in 1105 on 
his way to Mainz to meet the Imperial Diet and to be betrayed, 
and imprisoned eventually by his rebellious son, whom we shall 
encounter when we reach Bingen. Here, too, is the tiny, 
almost circular St Mark’s Chapel on the same floor as the hall 
of the Palas 1 its fan vaulting of ten compartments without ribs 
is supported by grotesque primitive corbels which represent 
various medieval types: the miser, the glutton, the simpleton, 
etc. 

In a room above the chapel is a formidable collection of 
grim weapons such as morning stars (heavily spiked iron 
clubs), and cat’s eyes (a spiked iron ball swinging at the end of 
a chain from a wooden club), as well as articles for domestic 
discipline and other purposes. There is a branding mask 
which used to be heated red-hot and then placed on the face of 
spies. There is an iron headpiece with a long pig’s snout 
which was used to punish scolds. This was placed over the 
unfortunate woman’s head, and her tongue was then drawn 
out, by a spring attached to the end of the snout, and held 
there by a clip, in which uncomfortable position she remained 
until it was deemed that she had been sufficiently silenced. 
Another similar contrivance was for idle men. It had an oval 
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central iron attachment which opened out on four springs in¬ 
side the man’s mouth. 

In Dr Ebhardt’s study we had found a nice-looking, seven¬ 
teen-year-old boy in a corduroy suit, standing gravely at ease 
with his hands behind his back, waiting until such time as we 
should finish our discussions with the good doctor. He was to 
be our guide, and a very helpful and intelligent guide he proved 
to be. He explained to us now that a very strange-looking 
iron contraption in this collection of horrors was for the pro¬ 
tection of women in war-time. His meaning escaped me and, 
when I looked puzzled, he added without embarrassment that 
it was to protect them against marauding soldiers. Gilly got 
the giggles and I, looking at this ruthless rusted iron belt, with 
its heavy, iron, circular attachment, calculated to make the 
wearer almost immobile by its discomfort, thought of some¬ 
thing I had read once about the Chinese. That nation be¬ 
lieved in having rules for every contingency. Their maxim in 
the case of rape was: ‘Resist for as long as possible. But when 
resistance has become impossible, then enjoy it.’ After a 
second furtive glance at this truly terrible contraption of the 
Christian Middle Ages, I decided that perhaps the Chinese 
were right. 

Our guide had shown himself efficient and resourceful from 
the start. He even refused to allow a party of Americans to 
delay our progress by recommencing the tour of inspection 
when they suddenly appeared in the courtyard and wished to 
join us. Whereupon, to our amusement, Kurt Konradi 
stepped quickly into the breach and said that he himself would 
take them round. As he had only set foot in the castle for the 
first time in his life five minutes before, we thought that this 
was a courageous offer. When we were all safely back in the 
car and driving away we asked him, “Well, how did you get 
on? How many tall stories did you invent on the spur of the 
moment?” 

It appeared that these were not the sort of Americans on 
whom one could safely spring a tall story. 
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“The father was very intelligent, very intelligent indeed. 
He is a high school teacher. I did not risk any stories.” 

His main service, he assured us, had been that of interpreter. 
Nevertheless I am compelled to add that the last we had seen 
of Kurt was a picture of him eloquently expounding the castle 
to a little circle of awed foreigners, in his customary excellent 
English. What he was telling them, and whether fact or 
fiction, we shall never know now. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE MIDDLE RHINE 


W e had reached the most popular section of the Middle 
Rhine, the one which was probably in Byron’s mind 
when he wrote: 

A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells, 

From grey but leafy walls where ruin greenly dwells. 

Every step of the way from Coblenz to Bingen, on either 
bank of the river, there would be at least one and more prob¬ 
ably two or three castles in sight. In the course of the next 
four or five days, and before reaching the temptations of the 
Wiesbaden shops and the comfort of its Nassauer Hof Hotel, we 
would visit no less than fourteen separate Rhine castles. 
Konradi, used to driving ardent sightseers all over Europe, 
accompanied us on each tour of individual inspection and was 
profoundly interested by what he saw, but he said that he 
would abandon his profession if all his clients were as energetic 
as we were. We had committed ourselves to a frontal assault 
upon the Rhine castle and nothing was going to deflect us 
from it. As for the Mercedes-Benz it was completely un¬ 
daunted by the steepness of any particular approach. It 
revelled in abrupt ascents, or in the long, slow approach across 
some rutted field-track. 

We were sorry to say good-bye to Gerda Bast and to leave 
Coblenz. It had endeared itself to us as much as to Dorothy 
Wordsworth when she went there in 1820 with her brother the 
poet and his wife. It was in Coblenz that she attended Mass 
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for the first time in her life, at what she calls the Cathedral, but 
what was possibly the Liebfrauen-Kirche, or even more likely, 
the very lovely and ancient church of St Castor. She writes: 

1 The music at our entrance fixed us in our places. The swell 
was solemn, even aweful , sinking into strains of delicious sweet¬ 
ness ; and though the worship was to us wholly unintelligible, it 
was not possible to listen to it without visitings of devotional 
feeling. Mary’s attention was entirely absorbed till the service 
ceased, and I think she never stirred from her seat. After a 
little while I left her and drew towards the railing of the 
gallery, to look around on the congregation, among whom there 
appeared more of the old-fashioned gravity, and of antique 
gentility, than I have seen anywhere else; and the varieties of 
costume were infinite. . . . The area of the cathedral upon 
which we looked down from the crowded gallery, was filled 
with old, middle aged, and young persons of both sexes; and at 
Coblentz even the male dress, especially that of boys and 
youths, had a pleasing cast of antiquity, reminding one of old 
pictures—of assemblies in halls—or of banquets as represented 
by the Flemish masters. The figure of a young girl tightly 
laced up in bodice and petticoat, with adornings of gold clasps 
and neck-chain, beside a youth with open throat and orna¬ 
mented shirt-collar falling upon the shoulders of a coat of 
antique cut, especially when there happened to be near them 
some matron in her costly robe of seventy years;—these to¬ 
gether made an exhibition that even had I been a good 
catholic, yet fresh from England, might have interferred with 
my devotions; but where all except the music was an unmean¬ 
ing ceremony, what wonder that I should be amused in looking 
round as at a show!’ 

We left Coblenz early one morning with St Goar as our 
objective, We drove out past Stolzenfels and on to Rhens. 
Malcolm Letts, writing a little over a quarter of a century ago, 
says: ‘Rhens, on the left bank, must under no circumstances 
be missed, for here stands the Konigsstuhl where the electors 
chose their kings.’ I cannot wholly agree with him. I had 
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seen the Konigsstuhl before now, from the deck of a Rhine 
steamer, and at that distance it did not look very inspiring. 
But I was determined to visit it now. And so we turned off 
the main road and drove up a side lane on to higher ground, 
and there, after a hundred yards or so, we found a peculiarly 
hideous object not unlike a badly-designed, concrete band¬ 
stand planted out in the middle of an empty field. It has 
a flat, cement platform, supported on a number of pillars, and, 
if it had not been so ugly itself, this would have been a very 
pleasant spot to stand and enjoy the view. 

“I suppose it is the Konigsstuhl.” 

“It must be, it’s the only thing that could be.” 

The captain of a Rhine steamer once told me that he had 
walked in a procession as a boy when the Konigsstuhl was 
moved out to its present position to make room for a factory. 
He was barely middle-aged so that must have happened 
within the last thirty years or so. Fearnside in 1832 writes: 
‘About a quarter of a mile before arriving at the town, and 
within a hundred yards of the river, we pass the spot, now only 
marked by a few stones, where formerly stood the ancient and 
celebrated Konigsstuhl, "the Royal or King’s Seat” ... in the 
fourteenth century, the assembling of the seven Electors of the 
Rhine at the Konigsstuhl, to deliberate on momentous state 
questions, was even then alluded to as an ancient custom.’ 
He quotes earlier authorities as stating that it was situated in a 
‘delightful pleasure garden with fruit and surrounded by fine 
walnut trees’. A hundred years later, in his own time, it was 
obvious that misfortune had overtaken it. Even Letts, al¬ 
though he recommends a visit to it, has his reservations. ‘It is a 
curious pulpit-like affair, supported by nine columns, the plat¬ 
form where the electors sat being reached by a flight of steps. 
Ascham in 1551 said it reminded him of a cock-pit. Its shape 
is certainly odd, and it must have been a chilly meeting-place 
in winter. Rhens was the point where the territories of the 
four Rhenish electors met, and is alive with historical associa¬ 
tions ... If a foreigner may presume to make a suggestion, it 
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is that the local authorities should clean up the Konigsstuhl, 
and show a little more pride in it. It is dirty and uncared for, 
a most unusual condition for a public monument in Germany.’ 

The hint appears to have been taken, but no one can call it 
beautiful even now. We climbed back into the car and drove 
on, round a great loop in the Rhine and through the agreeably 
situated Boppard, which, despite its chair lift which takes you 
to the top of a neighbouring ridge, has kept a nineteenth- 
century ease and graciousness. 

At St Goar there are castles to right of one, castles to left of 
one, castles pretty well everywhere. Above the town, and 
massive almost as the remains of the Colosseum, extend the 
ruins of the Rheinfels, spread over nearly as great an area as 
Ehrenbreitstein. Across the river lies the pleasant little town 
of St Goarsftausen, with Burg Katz rising behind it on the 
right, and Burg Maus a little way downstream on the left. 
Upstream and barely out of sight, lies Oberwesel with Schon- 
berg overlooking it, and Caub on the opposite bank, with 
Gutenfels above and Die Pfalz in mid-stream. And beyond that, 
are Stahleck and Heimburg and Reichenstein and Rhein- 
stein, all before one ever gets to Bingen and looks across the top 
of the Mouse Tower to the ruined Ehrenfels amidst its vineyards. 

Of all these only Rheinfels and Ehrenfels are unrestored. 
Certain parts of Rheinfels are roofed and capable of giving 
shelter to various relics of the past such as the extremely in¬ 
teresting pre-Roman sandstone obelisk known as the Flam- 
mensdule , which looks not unlike an Ogham stone, but is 
carved with a beautiful and elaborate Celtic design, and 
which has taken refuge in what used to be the sacristy of the 
great castle. It was found not here but at Pfalzfeld in the 
Hunsrtick, where, as late as 1627, the remains of a heathen 
temple were still visible. 

My Burg and Schloss distinctions get rather a little confused 
at this point. I have seen printed German references to Burg 
Rheinfels, to Schloss Rheinfels and to Festung Rheinfels. Per¬ 
haps it qualifies for all three titles. Originally there was a 
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monastery on the site, named Mattenburg. Then, about 1245, 
a Count Diether the Rich decided to make himself even richer 
by building a castle at this commanding point, and by in¬ 
creasing the tolls on all Rhine traffic. These were so much re¬ 
sented that twenty-six Rhenish towns formed an association— 
the origin of the League of the Rhine—and vainly besieged the 
castle for fifteen months with eight thousand foot soldiers, one 
thousand horsemen, and fifty armed boats. Some say that 
even at the end of that time they were unsuccessful; others, 
that it capitulated and that they destroyed, not only it, but the 
castles of several other marauding barons nearby. 

Various counts possessed Rheinfels later, and the chaplain 
of one of them was burnt at Cologne in 1472 for attempting 
‘to destroy the countess by infusing poison into her sacra¬ 
mental wine.’ According to Victor Hugo, Jean de Barnick’s 
crime was attempted in the Katzburg across the river which 
also belonged to the Katzenelnbogen family. In the course 
of the Thirty Years War Rheinfels was first Hesse-Darmstadt 
property and then once more Hesse-Kassel. The army of 
Louis XIV under Marshal Tallard attempted to reduce it in 
1692. Tallard had promised it to the Grand Monarch as a 
New Year’s gift, but he was unsuccessful, and it was only in 
1794 that the French, thanks to a ruse and thanks to a dis¬ 
graceful display of cowardice upon the part of the defenders, 
succeeded where they had failed over a century before. 

General von Resius was in charge of it then with an army of 
three thousand two hundred and sixty men. The French were 
approaching, and a man claiming to be a French deserter got 
into the castle and announced that it was going to be stormed 
early next morning. That was. at seven in the evening, and by 
eleven every man of the garrison, including the general, had 
escaped across the Rhine. As the Hessians fled, a butcher of 
the town threatened the general with an axe, saying “You 
coward! I would brain you!” And when the townspeople 
went up to the abandoned fortress they found cards on the 
table, pipes half-smoked, tumblers half-drained. Resius was 
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tried for cowardice and condemned to death; but his sentence 
was commuted to one of life imprisonment. 

Two years later the French blew up the outworks (which had 
been originally constructed by Landgrave William III when he 
saw what destruction the cannon of the Archbishop of Treves 
could achieve at the siege of Boppard), and in 1797 the castle 
and watch-tower were similarly dealt with. But possibly the 
worst damage of all was done by a local citizen, one Peter 
Glas, of St Goar, who bought what remained of the building 
at auction, and proceeded to ship it down the river for the re¬ 
construction of Ehrenbreitstein. Soon afterwards, Grown 
Prince William of Prussia (the future Emperor William I) in¬ 
tervened and acquired the ruins to save them from further 
demolition. 

Rheinfels in 1608, when the mathematician and draughts¬ 
man Wilhelm Dilich made his series of drawings of it, must 
have been an imposing sight. ‘This castle, in a most glorious 
situation, was the finest ornament of its surroundings, the red 
sandstone contrasted with the lighter plaster surfaces, the 
timber framing was red and purple, and the dark blue slate of 
the variform roofing in some places covered the upper parts of 
the walls.’ Philip, the magnanimous Landgrave of Hesse, was 
in possession of it at the time of the Reformation. He turned 
Protestant and secured the tacit consent of Luther (which the 
latter insisted was not to be published) to his bigamous marriage 
with Margaret von der Saal. He was already married to 
Christine of Saxony, who had borne him seven children. 
Melanchthon assisted at the new ceremony, and it was per¬ 
formed by Dionysius Melander, who himself had three wives. 
There were loud protests; Philip allowed Luther’s permission 
to leak out, announcing his new marriage to his subjects in a 
proclamation and attempting to justify the proceeding as 
sanctioned by Holy Scripture. The fat was in the fire after that. 

At his death Philip’s territory was divided amongst four sons. 
Rheinfels went to Philip II. “lips, you are to have Rheinfels, 
you are fond of drinking.” “Lips, I give you St Goar because 
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you love drink.” Every guide-book has the story in some form 
or other. I presume that the point of it must be that the 
district was famed for its wines. But actually one of the first 
things that Philip II did, besides erecting stables and a long 
cavalry barracks, as well as remodelling the south building and 
giving it a sumptuous Kirchsaal, was to provide the castle not 
with wine but with water, by sinking a well 246 feet deep at 
the south corner of the keep. This provided water, even in 
times of extreme drought, in one of the grassed open court¬ 
yards where there were once gardens. You can sec this well 
in the grassed courtyard today. 

Rheinfels is a ruin on the scale of the baths of Caracalla. 
It is impressive to note the immense thickness of its Nord- 
Kapclle walls, or to look up and see the blue sky visible through 
huge gaping apertures. But all its Renaissance splendour, the 
courtyard with its fountain splashing in the centre and its 
gallery on slender wooden pillars, or the ornamental turrets 
which must have made it so picturesque, oriels and niches, 
dominated by a huge keep, have vanished completely. All that 
remains is die heavy stricken torso of this immense complex 
building, and the view from it across the Rhine, which is still 
superb. 

In the Protestant church of St Goar you can sec the stone 
memorial effigy of the bearded Philip II of Hesse and his wife 
Anne Elizabeth, with her hands primly folded; and in the 
Roman Catholic church you will find a statue of St Goar the 
hermit who is said to have founded the place about a.p. 611. 
There are a number of contradictory stories about him. 
One is that his hospitality to travellers was so generous and on 
such a scale that he was summoned by Bishop Rusticus to 
Treves to be reproached for it. The Bishop was giving him a 
homily on the virtues of fasting, when some people entered the 
hall with a new-born babe which had been exposed in some 
wild place to die. “We will soon prove whether this be a man 
of God or not. Tell us whose child this brat is.” Where¬ 
upon—according to the hagiographer—the babe .piped up, 
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“Bishop Rusticus is father and Flavia is mother,” a disclosure 
which led to the suspension of any further inquiries into St 
Goar’s activities as host. 

Perhaps the hermit was a bon vivetir. Certainly St Goar at 
one time had a great reputation for the excellence of its 
salmon. But the most popular stories about the saint concern 
his activities as a ferry-man on the narrow and distinctly dan¬ 
gerous section of the Rhine at this point. Even here there are 
divergent versions. In most of them he is wholly an instru¬ 
ment of benevolence. But in one of them he is depicted as 
invariably questioning his passenger in mid-stream as to his 
beliefs. If the passenger conceded that he was a pagan ‘he 
was at once baptised and then thrown into the stream to avoid 
any possibility of relapse’. 

Some have said that St Goar gets its name not from the her¬ 
mit at all but from Gewirr, a whirlpool, a tangle, or maze. 
This is unlikely although the river at this point has always been 
formidable for boatmen. The Rhine experiences a fall of five 
feet in about a hundred and fifty yards; there are rocks, and in 
winter the conditions could be particularly difficult in the 
days before steam. In fact another name for St Goar used to 
be i Sand or Sandgewirr , that is to say the place of the sandbank 
thrown up by this eddy or whirlpool on the opposite shore. 
Actually there are two whirlpools. Victor Hugo gives a 
graphic description of the difficulties of navigation at this point, 
beginning on trouve tout sur le Rhin , mime Charybde et Scylla. He 
goes on to describe how the raftsmen in his time used to throw 
out on the end of a rope un trone d’arbre appele le chien ( Hund ), 
and how quand le danger est passe , on coup la corde et le gouffre mange le 
chien. C’est le gdteau de ce Curb ire. 

The whole process is described very clearly by Seth Steven¬ 
son. He speaks of the great timber rafts which were kept clear 
of the worst danger by a kind of sea anchor: ‘ The sinuosity of 
the river at this point throws its current upon a shoal close to 
the left bank, whence it is repelled with increased violence to¬ 
wards the right hand shore, against which it dashes at the foot 
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of a tower, often times the dread of those who navigate rafts. 
At that point a whirlpool of great force, called the Bank is 
formed, of which however the watermen have the skill to avail 
themselves; they attach the trunk of a tree by a rope to the 
side of the raft, and suffer it to be swallowed up by the vortex, 
which holds it fast enough to draw the floating mass of timber 
away from the dreaded right bank and thus "out of this 
nettle, danger, they pluck this flower, safety”.—The river is 
here, I think, more terribly impetuous, and must be more dan¬ 
gerous to small boats than at the Bengisloch. But so fair was 
the weather, and so stout our bark, that the sensation as we 
went through the whirlpool was comparatively Lrivial, and we 
saw the nature of it to great advantage. 5 

I should have liked to have lived in the days of the great 
timber rafts. They must have been the most picturesque 
feature of all in Rhine traffic of that time. The rafts would 
begin their existence merely as a few trees bound together and 
there would be a continuous increase in their size as they de¬ 
scended the Neckar or the Main or the Moselle or whatever 
tributary of the Rhine it might be. In the lee of a small islet 
opposite Namedy, north of Andernach, the assembly of the 
really big rafts or Biicke, as they were called, began. Fcarnside 
says that in his time a capital of between £16,000 and £34,000 
was needed for the assembly of one of these floating villages. 
A village it certainly was, rowed by as many as 800 men. 
There were small wooden huts constructed on the raft and 
discipline was similar to that on a ship. The raft might be as 
much as one thousand feet long and eighty feet wide, with a 
draught of eight feet of water. It carried provisions for a 
population of perhaps nine hundred, ‘fifty thousand pounds of 
bread, 5 says Fearnside, ‘ten cwt. of smoked meat, twelve 
thousand pounds of cheese, five or six hundred ohms of beer, 
six to eight butts of wine. Live cattle accompany the raft with 
butchers, etc; the houses erected on it are neat and convenient; 
and it is stated that these floats afford a favourable opportunity 
for a contraband trade in Rhenish wines and mineral waters. 5 
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About twelve of these immense rafts would descend the 
river annually. It is said that for nearly fifty years the art of 
conducting a raft downstream was monopolised by an in¬ 
habitant of Riidesheim and his sons, who was a veritable 
modern Palinurus. As skill and knowledge of the river in¬ 
creased, the raft could be constructed higher upstream, so that 
gradually Namedy and its islet became less frequented. 

It is only a few kilometres from St Goar to Oberwcsel. One 
looks across at St Goarshausen and Burg Katz, and later at the 
Lorelei, Caub, and Burg Gutenfels; but I shall postpone dis¬ 
cussion of these until I reach them, coming north again along 
the opposite shore. For the moment we were heading south 
towards Bingen, and the castles that awaited us were first 
Schonberg, then Stahleck, then Heimburg, Sooneck, Reichen- 
stein and finally Rheinstein, a formidable sequence and enough 
to give most people castle indigestion. 

Schonberg stands up picturesquely on its high hill behind 
Oberwesel. The Mercedes took us up to within a hundred 
yards of it in a minute or two, and, leaving the car, we crossed 
a small chasm by a wooden bridge from which we looked down 
into a palisaded gully where two young wild boars were 
rooting, the gift of a local huntsman. They seemed happy 
enough on that stony slope from which they had already 
eliminated every particle of vegetation; but when they grow 
older they may begin to long for their native wilds. 

Ahead towered the immensely high battlemented wall of 
the castle. Schonberg was a Ahnerbenhaus, that is to say, a 
castle housing several knightly families, each with its share of 
the profits of the local vineyards, the dues from the town, and 
the river tolls. Within its walls were several Palase, in which 
the different families dwelt. But the head over them was a 
Schonberg, and the most illustrious of all the Schonbergs was 
William Ill’s general, who was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 
He was shot through the neck (some say by a flying party of 
enemy horse guards; others, by mistake by one of his own men) 
only a moment after he had pointed to the French Papists in 

i 
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the ranks of King James and cried to his own men, many of 
whom were Huguenots and exiles from France since the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV in 1685, 
“ Allons , Messieurs, voild vos persicuteurs'' 

Schonberg had been a professional soldier, a good general 
and disciplinarian, albeit with a sharp eye to his own interests. 
At one time he had served Louis XIV. He would not allow 
William III to make him Duke of Albemarle and so has the 
very rare distinction of having been made an English Duke— 
Duke of Schomberg—with a title not based on an English 
county. 

‘His body,’ says the author of The Rhine from its Source to the 
Sea , ‘was buried in Westminster Abbey, and it is remarkable 
that he combined in one person the rank of a Marshal of 
France, a peer of England and a grandee of Portugal.’ But 
actually he is buried in my native city of Dublin, in St Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Jonathan Swift made strenuous efforts to persuade 
or to taunt his relatives into erecting a memorial to him. 
But his direct line had died quickly out, and perhaps the 
Schonberg representatives who remained in Germany did not 
feel any responsibility in the matter. And so, for forty-one 
years after the Battle of the Boyne, he remained without an 
epitaph. Then the Dean and Chapter at their own expense 
put up a tablet in St Patrick’s with a biting inscription in Latin 
which begins ‘ Decanus et capitulum maxim opera eiiam atque etiam 
petierunt, ut herides duels in memoriam parentis monumentum quamuis 
exile erigi curarent ..—‘The Dean and Chapter have again and 
again entreated the heirs of the duke to erect a monument to 
the memory of their ancestor, however small it might be. 
But having obtained nothing by means of letters, nor through 
friends, nor through long and frequent entreaty, in their indig¬ 
nation they have themselves set up this stone; that thou, O 
stranger, mayest know where, to the disgrace of his descendants, 
lie the ashes of so great a captain. The renown of his valour 
has produced more effect on strangers than Ins kinship in 
blood on his own family. 1731.’ 
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This is tart enough in all conscience. Another inscrip¬ 
tion, in a different age and in a very different mood and tenor, 
will be found on the wall of the picturesque little Burgkapelle, 
which nestles under one of the circular towers, in the courtyard 
of Schonberg today. The castle until recently was in the pos¬ 
session of a rich American, whose ancestors two hundred 
years before had lived in a village across the Rhine. She 
restored it and came here every summer. When she died one 
of her sons agreed to sell the castle to the authorities of Ober- 
wesel. 

The inscription I have spoken of reads: ‘To the Glory of 
God and in loving memory of their dear mother Mathilda 
Gruger Dakley, whose simple faith and perfection of Soul 
gave them their first Vision of the City Beautiful, this chapel is 
dedicated by 

T. J. Dakley Rhinelander 
and 

Philip Rhinelander. ’ 

There follows the family coat of arms and this motto: 

deo patemi 

non R Romanis 

fortuna patrimonium. 

Both the mother and the two sons, who show such filial 
piety here, would approve the use to which part of the castle 
has now been put. It has been restored simply, solidly and 
with excellent taste, and is now a flourishing youth hostel. 
G illi an and I visited its various rooms with interest, while the 
aromas of a most excellent lunch assailed our nostrils. One 
looks down from the roof of this hostel on to Oberwesel, which 
is a relatively small, sunny, very agreeably situated town with 
most of its medieval wall still intact. One should try and visit 
the church, for the sake of its High Altar and its several frescoes 
which include the earliest known panorama of Coblenz, 
Each year Oberwesel has a carnival and a witch-hunt in which 
the old witch—generally a youth disguised—is hunted out of her 
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hiding-place, and a new, young and pretty witch, for the en¬ 
suing year, is elected. A German friend showed us some 
photographs of this event and I was struck by the very realistic 
expressions and pantomime of the old witch. 

Stahleck, the next castle on the left bank, up the Rhine, 
stands above Bacharach, and was, like Schonberg, destroyed 
by the French about 1689. It is only recently that a part of it 
has been made habitable and turned into another youth 
hostel with the agreement of the society for the preservation of 
ancient buildings which had taken charge of it. Rhine 
castles tend to be somewhat similar in their history. About 
1689 the mortality amongst them became terrific. Louis 
XIV had chosen to claim the Palatinate on behalf of his 
sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth Charlotte, in spite of an 
undertaking he had given that he would not do so. We shall 
hear more of this matter when we get to Heidelberg. In sup¬ 
port of this claim the Rhineland was overrun, and castle after 
castle was blown up by the French and left in ruins. They 
remained derelict for more than a hundred years, but, from 
1820 or so on, things looked up and there was always the 
chance of finding favour with a Prussian prince and of being 
restored. After 1900 it was more likely to be a millionaire, 
native or foreign, who performed this useful function. And in 
our own time the competition lies mainly between local borough 
authorities, who realise that a good show castle can be one of 
the amenities which attract tourists, and wealthy industrial 
companies, who are anxious to acquire them as rest houses and 
holiday homes for their employees. Occasionally a castle 
may pass out of the hands of a prince or millionaire and into 
those of a headmaster or board of governors of a school. 
Burg Katz is a school, and Gutenfels has been made into a 
wonderful place of reception for tired workers. All things 
considered there is a future for Rhine castles even in these 
degenerate days. 

But fifty years ago a writer could say that not a single 
tower of Stahleck remained. In a sense that remains true 
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today; for the keep of the castle is merely a low, squat, recon¬ 
structed affair, with a huge platform on top, where one can 
pace in the sunlight, admiring the small green copses and wild 
undergrowth that close in on the castle itself, and look across 
the Rhine to the patterned brown hillside that rises from the 
opposite bank and, upstream, for a quite considerable distance, 
to two small islands which mark tire spot where the river begins 
to zigzag once more. All re-roofing at Stahleck has been ap¬ 
proached from a strictly practical standpoint, to make the best 
use of the surviving walls. But the situation of the castle is so 
magnificent, and the two groups of masonry—the higher of the 
two still ruined, the other, and larger one, re-roofed and re¬ 
stored—are so imposing, and catch the sunlight so agreeably, 
that one is won to them immediately, and is in no hurry to 
leave the spot. They are separated by a deep reservoir of 
water, cut in the rock in a gully over which a small wooden 
bridge passes, and, in the courtyard of the castle proper, we 
found youth loafing and inviting its soul, which is as it should 
be. 

Stahleck was the seat of the Electors Palatine until 1252. 
It has no legend like Schonberg, whose seven maidens, having 
refused the overtures of their seven suitors, who found seven 
straw dolls in their place when they came to abduct them from 
the castle, took to a boat on the Rhine and, being shipwrecked, 
were turned into seven rocks. Stahleck however has its own 
romantic historical associations. Agnes, daughter of the 
Count Palatine Conrad (brother of Frederick Barbarossa, who 
had granted the Palatinate to him in 1146), had been be¬ 
trothed in early girlhood to Henry, younger son of the Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria. Later, when King Philip Augustus of 
France asked for her hand and was granted it by her father, the 
girl showed she had a mind of her own. With her mother’s 
connivance she summoned Henry to Stahleck, was married to 
him in mid-Rhine at the Pfalz, and remained there till her 
father’s wrath had been turned aside and he Was willing to for¬ 
give her for refusing to become Queen of France. It was this 
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incident that probably led to the family tradition that the 
Countesses Palatine should always honeymoon at the Pfalz, 
and should also await their first confinement there, a custom 
which, in view of its position in mid-stream, may not in actual 
fact have been often honoured. The other association is with 
the Princess Blanche, eldest daughter of the English King 
Henry IV, who came to Bacharach in 1402 when she was aged 
only ten as the child-bride of Ludwig of Bavaria, the eldest 
son of the Emperor Rupert. The chronicle says that she 
amused herself playing ball on her great barge. Life gave her 
this moment of carefree happiness with her playmates but it 
would not give her much else besides. She would die in child¬ 
birth at the age of seventeen and be buried at Ncustadt/Hardt. 

Bacharach below Stahleck, derives its name from the god of 
wine, and the wine of Bacharach has long been famed, Aeneas 
Sylvius, Pope Pius II, used to have it sent to Rome for his own 
table, and the Emperor Wenzel allowed the city of Nuremberg 
to redeem certain sequestered privileges with fifteen hundred 
gallons of it, in preference to a profFered ten thousand florins. 
Actually the saying, ‘At Wiirzburg on Stein and at Bach’rach 
on Rhine, you will find the best wine’, probably arose not so 
much on the strength of the reputation of the local vineyards, 
as from the fact that Bacharach was a repository and re-load¬ 
ing station for the Rhine wines from Rhinehesse, the Rheingau, 
and the Rhenish Palatinate which later went out into the world 
as Bacharacher. Bacharach today is gracious and sunny, and 
it is easy to understand its happy reputation as a wine market 
as one looks up the street towards the picturesque gabled Altes 
Weinhaus , with its bright red beams, and its walls leaning out¬ 
wards towards the road at several different angles. 

Bacharach was famous in former times for its ‘fire wine’ 
which was made by placing a cask near the fire and evaporat¬ 
ing as much as possible of its content. This was repeated twice 
in twenty-four hours and then what remained was allowed to 
cool. This curious treatment was supposed to give the wine 
flavour and strength like the wines of Italy and Portugal, But 
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to someone like myself who waxes rhapsodic on the subject 
of the cool, clear, very slightly acid virtue of a perfect Moselle, 
the thought of this hotted-up brew is utterly abhorrent. It is a 
relief therefore to be able to say that the last time ‘fire wine* 
was made in Bacharach was in the year 1808. 

A few miles beyond Bacharach are two castles which, al¬ 
though I have never set foot in either of them, occupy a warm 
corner in my heart. Heimburg is just outside the village of 
that name and is protected by a massive flanking wall over 
the high top of which the plumed crest of a very fine umbrella 
pine emerges. It is in private possession, but its gardener 
looked the other way while I stole up the avenue and peeped 
round the end of this great wall, to catch a glimpse of a fine, 
creepered, rather manorial frontage, gay and pleasant flower 
beds, and one or two bronze statues. It seemed to have been 
admirably restored as someone’s home, without too much 
medieval nonsense. 

All the same if I could not get Heimburg, I should be very 
well satisfied indeed with Sooneck. It is more isolated and 
considerably more dramatic. I have only been into its garden, 
and even to get that far was a very considerable achievement. 
Heimburg had been guarded by a young and not too un¬ 
friendly Alsatian dog, and a conscientious caretaker. Sooneck, 
however, appeared to have fortified itself against a lengthy 
siege, and its defenders were not even visible. We had turned 
off the main road and driven across a long, dusty, deeply 
rutted track through green fields, in one of which a shepherd, 
dog, and flock of sheep added an arcadian touch to the land¬ 
scape without however ameliorating the road surface. And 
now we left the car, where the track ended in front of the castle, 
and crossed what had been in former times a small drawbridge. 
A notice at one side of the postern informed us that the castle 
was private property and that one was to ring for the guardian. 
We did so, and waited. Nothing happened. We did so again. 
Still nothing happened. Indignantly we now kept a finger on 
the bell-push for some considerable time, even imagining that 
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we could hear it resounding through the halls of these proud 
miscreants who disobeyed our summons (a summons, by the 
way, not to be made after 6 o’clock the notice said. But, as I 
pointed out to Gillian, it was now only 5.30). 

Sooneck did not seem interested in us, and that made us all 
the more interested in it. All efforts having failed, I scrambled 
up a steep slope at the side of the drive and disappeared 
amongst the trees. Presently I came to a halt below the keep, 
where the convergence of several walls suggested the possibility 
of a successful assault had it not been for a nasty bit of pro¬ 
tective iron spiking. I was looking at this barbarous fixture 
with an air of considerable melancholy, when a window opened 
in the keep far above me, and a fat, middle-aged woman 
looked out. 

She was a long way off, but after a little extravagant panto¬ 
mime upon my part she signalled to me from the window to 
return to the main portal, and I made my way back with the 
mien of a successful conqueror. 

“It’s all right. They’re coming at once.” 

We waited. Nothing happened. We rang the bell. Still 
nothing happened. Infuriated by this gross breach of faith, 
we rang the bell so long and furiously that we could hear it 
distinctly echoing through the main building upon our right. 
Sooneck was inhabited. At least we knew that. And we were 
not going until one of its inhabitants appeared and formally 
surrendered the keys. 

Eventually our frantic ringing bore fruit. There had been a 
misunderstanding. It took the fat lady an excessively long 
time to descend the stairs of the keep and, when she did come, 
she explained to us that this was an act of courtesy, she had 
nothing whatever to do with the guardianship of the castle, 
she had been merely signalling to me to go back and ring for 
the gardener. Since it was obvious that either the gardener 
could not hear us, or that he had no intention of coming, she 
had eventually yielded to our insistence. We marched in with 
flags flying, but it was only into the grassed entrance court. 
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The square keep rose steeply to our right; the castle had been 
well restored to become a modest and comfortable-looking 
residence with a succession of delightful, terraced, rose gardens 
descending the hills on its south side, where the outer defences 
had once existed. 

It was explained that the family were not in residence, and 
that therefore we could on no account be admitted to the build¬ 
ing. But we followed the good lady down from one triangular 
rose garden to another, until we came to the garden house where 
the gardener, safe from the noise of all bells, was quietly wash¬ 
ing himself in his kitchen after the day’s work. Gillian fol¬ 
lowed the fat lady into the house and witnessed his extremely 
phlegmatic acceptance of her reproaches. After this symbolic 
act of submission upon the part of Sooneck’s official custodian, 
we marched back up the paths, still admiring the rose gardens, 
until we came to the entrance gate and drawbridge. There 
we said good-bye to the good lady, thanking her for having 
come and saved us from the humiliation of a complete repulse. 
It was not exactly a glorious victory but it was a victory of sorts, 
and in the heroic annals of our tour this successful siege of 
Sooneck stands second only to the later attack upon Burg 
Maus. 

Entrance to Sooneck had been achieved in the face of heavy 
odds. Entrance to Reichenstein was a happy accident. We 
had set off in quest of Rheinstein and there is every excuse for 
our mistake, for the two castles lie very similarly situated, on 
the same side of the road and within a mile of one another. 
Not only are their names similar enough to entrap the unwary, 
but there has been in the past a very considerable confusion 
over names. What is now Rheinstein used according to Fearn- 
side to be also termed Reichenstein or Konigsstein. And what is 
now Reichenstein was, unquestionably, until quite recently, 
always known as Falkenburg. Confusion is worse confounded 
by Seth Stevenson who refers to three castles, Bautzberg, which 
is presumably Rheinstein which he says is in course of recon¬ 
struction by the Hereditary Prince of Prussia, and then, ‘on 
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the high ridge above Bautzberg, appears the mouldering castle 
of Rheinstein ... a little further down we gain a surprisingly 
fine, view of the ancient fortress of Falkenburg’. Tombleson’s 
1832 Panorama of the Rhine also shows three castles: Vautzberg, 
(sic) Rheinstein and Falkenburg. 

Neither of the two surviving castles above the road had a 
very good reputation in the past. Falkenburg had a particu¬ 
larly bad one in the thirteenth century. It was held by Philip 
of Bolanden for the see of Mainz, and its position was peculi¬ 
arly favourable to what might be called the profitable sport of 
river-blackmail. Its levies were so much resented that 
Rudolph of Hapsbui’g, the Emperor, who had destroyed 
Sooneck in 1282, marched against it, took it, and hanged the 
whole garrison including Philip. Both the Emperor and the 
Hanseatic League, when it was formed, were fiercely opposed 
to Rhine tolls which crippled trade, and Falkenburg was 
burnt so that it would not be put back into commission for the 
same pupose. 

We drove up to Rcichcnstein (Falkenburg) thinking that it 
was Rheinstein, and having crossed its drawbridge were wel¬ 
comed by a very small child who fetched first his mother and 
then his father to conduct us on a tour of inspection. The 
castle is in the private possession of a family who have always 
been great hunters, and, as well as a number of interesting 
early musical instruments and other antiques, it contains a 
magnificent assembly of hunting trophies. I had never heard 
of that disease of the antlers which deer get, and which is 
known as peruke, since it turns the whole crown of the head 
into the likeness of a curled, eighteenth-century wig. But 
there were several examples here in a collection nearly as large 
as the marvellous Franz Josef collection at Bad Ischl. The 
vigorous infant, who had welcomed us to Reichenstein, ac¬ 
companied us on our tour of inspection, and terrified me by mak¬ 
ing the most determined rushes at any antique object which 
captured his imagination. It was exciting to watch these rushes 
being either anticipated or intercepted by his watchful mama. 
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One hundred and seventeen years ago Victor Hugo paid a 
visit to what was then an almost completely ruined Falken- 
burg. He came upon it more or less by accident in the course 
of a lengthy ramble. His account of that occasion is so spon¬ 
taneous and so delightful that I would like to give it here in 
full. But it runs to quite a number of pages, and I c anno t. 
Searching for some clue which might give him the name of 
‘cette mysterieux ruine’ he caught sight of a tomb entablature 
almost hidden by the overgrowth. On it was sculptured the 
figure of a knight in armour. But, to his astonishment, the 
knight was headless. Stooping down he was able to decipher 
the inscription 

VOX TACUIT. PERIIT LuX. NOX RUIT ET RUIT UMBRA. 

VIR CARET IN TUMBA QUO CARET EFFIGIES. 

This triple enlargement of the letter X mystified him, because 
in three other places on the same tombstone he found different 
arrangements of this same triple X, used either for decorative 
purposes or as a kind of monogram. The epitaph had evi¬ 
dently been framed so as to use three words which would 
furnish it. 

What followed is narrated with all Hugo’s charm. Sud¬ 
denly he heard young voices. ‘ C’etait un vif et rapide 
dialogue, ou je ne distinguais au milieu des rires et des cries 
joyeux que ces quelques mots: Fall of the mountain , . . Sub¬ 
terranean passage . . . Very ogly footpath, Un moment apres, 
comme je me levais du tombeau ou j’etais assis, trois sveltes 
jeunes filles, vetues de blanc, trois ttites blondes et roses, au 
frais sourire et aux yeux bleus, entr£rent subitement sous la 
votite, et, en m’aper§evant s’arrtit&rent tout court dans le 
rayon du soleil qui en illuminait le seuil. Rien de plus 
magique et de plus charmant pour un reveur assis sur un 
sepulchre dans un ruine que cette apparition dans cette 
lumiere. Un po&te, a coup stir, etit eu le droit de voir U des 
anges et des aureoles. J’avoue que je n’y vis que des anglaises.’ 
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The sequel is most amusing. Hugo, anxious to make their 
acquaintance and find out the name of the castle, summons to 
his aid all his very limited knowledge of the English language. 
To win the confidence of these three maidens he began solilo¬ 
quising, murmuring to himself certain ‘ Spiphontmes admiratifs et 
ridicules . Beautiful wiew!—Very fine, very pretty, waterfall! etc.’ 
This did not achieve very much. 

‘Les jcunes filles, d’abord intimidees et surprises de ma 
rencontre se mirent 4 chuchoter tout bas avee un petit rire 
etouffe. Elies dtaient charmantes ainsi, mais il est evident 
qu’elles se moquaient de moi. Je pris alors un grand partie, jc 
resolus d’aller droit au fait; et quoique je prononcc l’anglais 
comme un irlandais, et m’adressant, de mon air le plus gracieux, 
a la plus grande des trois: Miss, lui dis-je, en corrigeant le 
laconisme de la phrase par l’exageration du salut, what is, if 
you please, the name of this castle?’ 

To his astonishment they answered him in the most faultless 
French. They had only been talking English for their own 
amusement: 

“Nous n’avons pas besoin de parler anglais, monsieur, nous 
somme fran^aisc ct vous 6tes fran^ais.” 

“Mais, mademoiselle,” repris-je, “h que avez-vous vu que 
j’etais franqais?” 

“A votre anglais,” dit la plus jeune.’ 

Their papa, they informed him, was just around the comer 
and had been told by a goatherd ‘ que ce chdteau s’appelle Falken- 
berg\ Like him they become quietly interested in the tomb¬ 
stone and its headless knight. ‘ Pauvre homme! On lui a coupe 
la tile. C’itait des temps comme cela ou Von coupait la tSte aux 
hommes, Then they begin to spell the epitaph out, find it 
difficult to read, and the eldest— c la plus jolie: une vraie princesse 
des contes de fies—’ cries * Allans chercher mon plre, il nous Vex- 
pliquera.’ And, as Hugo puts it, ‘ dies s’ilancirent hors de la 
crypte commes trois biches.’ 

Hugo was left sitting on the tombstone, while they went 
in search of their father, Tike arrows from a bow’. Someone 
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had dropped a folded piece of paper nearby, and, picldng it 
up, he took a pencil out of his pocket and forthwith composed 
a translation of the Latin epitaph, Two minutes later he heard 
their excited voices returning ‘Par id, pire, par id! * and hastily 
completing his quatrain, he withdrew, still pondering the 
mystery of the decapitated warrior. What he had written was 
this: 


Dans la nuit la voix s’est tue, 

L’ombre feteignit le flambeau. 

Ce qui manque k la statue 
Manque a l’homme en son tombeau. 

I look back at the original: 

Vox tacuit. Periit lux. Mox ruit et ruit umbra. 

Vir caret in tumba quo caret effigies. 

If a Frenchman can do it, an Irishman, for all his pro¬ 
nunciation, can at least try. Here goes: 

Light fails. Man’s voice is silenced. Night must fall. 

And the last Shadow swiftly swallows all. 

When in the tomb it overtakes us, we 
Shall, each one, lack what lacks this effigy. 

It takes sixteen words in Latin, twenty-three in French, and 
I am ashamed to say thirty-four in English. But think of the 
multitudinous polysyllabic words it might take, if a Herr 
Professor of Heidelberg were to attempt it in German. 

There is a footnote to this story which I am loath to give. 
Baring Gould writes in 1906: ‘Victor Hugo, in his book, Le 
Rhin, pretends to have seen a tomb of the elder Philip von 
Bolanden without a head, and gives a very modern inscription. 
Such monument and inscription existed solely in his imagina¬ 
tion.’ This is enough to shatter faith in all travel writers, past 
or future. I can hardly believe that Hugo would invent the 
whole story with its three charming maidens and all its cir¬ 
cumstantial detail, or that Baring Gould, seventy years later, 
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could be in a position to give him so direct the lie. If Hugo 
was romancing, he was doing so along extremely subtle lines, 
for he does not even give us the magnificent legend which 
would account for the decapitated warrior. Here it is, in the 
words of Baring Gould, who explains first that the Bolanden 
famil y, who inhabited Reichenstcin, were in the habit of 
coming down with carts and pack-horses and confiscating most 
of the merchandise that was being transported overland past the 
Bingen rapids, for in the troubled times between 1250 and 1272 
one could do pretty well as one liked: ‘When Rudolf of Haps- 
burg was Emperor, urged on by the cities, he marched at the 
head of an army and laid siege to Reichenstcin, took it and 
burnt it, and hung all the garrison as well as Philip of Bolanden, 
who held the castle as vogt. The Count of Waldeck remon¬ 
strated with the Emperor—“Hanging is for knaves, and 
not for nobles.” “They are all knaves,” answered Rudolf, 
“vulgar robbers, and have forfeited their nobility by their 
ignoble acts. Let all be strung up.” Legend has been rife 
over the tragical end of the Bolanden family. The tale is told 
that the knight of Reichenstein had nine sons and that he 
entreated die Emperor to spare the youngest, whose name also 
was Philip. Rudolf, who had, contrary to history, consented 
to the execution of the knight by the sword, answered that cer¬ 
tainly he would spare that son if Bolanden, after his head was 
cut off, would walk to him; and actually no sooner was he 
decapitated than he rose, staggered to where knelt his youngest 
son and fell there. Consequently the youthful Philip was 
spared.’ 

Alas, hard upon this superb tale of parental love, that 
iconoclast Baring Gould proceeds to say, ‘As a matter of 
history the sons of Bolanden were not among those strung up or 
decapitated. Eight of them passed into service of the Haps- 
burgs, and the youngest, Philip, re-built the castle that Rudolf 
had burned down, and erected the Clemens Chapel below, 
in which Masses might be said for the repose of the souls of 
those who had been put to death.’ It is all very confusing, 
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and I suggest that the Hugo society, if there is one, should in¬ 
vestigate the matter since their hero has been traduced. 
Hugo may have thought so highly of the legend that he 
determined to clinch it once and for all by inventing a tomb 
for the devoted father whose will-power could triumph even in 
death. Nevertheless, Baring Gould concedes the existence of a 
chapel, erected as a memorial to the executed, which he says 
was late Romanesque and in the shape of the letter T, and he 
makes the younger Philip responsible for building it. 



CHAPTER IX 


FROM BINGEN 
BACK TO THE LORELEI 


Y~\URG Rheinstein, like Stolzenfels, puts one in mind im- 
mediately of the neo-Gothic revival. It is amusing to 
find Dorothy Wordsworth writing in her journal at 
Bingen on July 25th, 1820: ‘There is one melancholy thought 
which will attend the traveller along the ever winding course of 
the Rhine—the thought that of those buildings, so lavishly 
scattered on the ridges of the heights, or lurking in sheltering 
corners, many have perished, all are perishing, and will entirely 
perish!’ She need not have worried. Within a few years 
Sooneck would have passed into the possession of three young 
Prussian Princes, the Berlin architect Schinkel would be busy 
at Stolzenfels, and Faitzberg, as it was then called, would have 
been purchased by a government official, von Coll, and resold 
by him to Prince Frederick of Prussia for a hundred Rcichs- 
talers. The latter would rename it Rheinstein, the architect 
William Kuhn of Coblenz would be kept busy from 1826 to 
1829 restoring it and extending it ‘in the antique style’. The 
windows would be filled with stained glass, and a collection of 
old weapons, works of art and furniture, both useful and 
ornamental, would be ‘formed by his Royal Highness at con¬ 
siderable cost’. 

Rheinstein’s situation is picturesque. One hundred and 
twenty-five years have passed over its head since Herr Kuhn 
of Coblenz got busy, and its ivied battlements look quite con¬ 
vincing now. There are beautiful things to be seen in its 
rooms, as, for example, a superb Chinese lacquer screen and a 
German sixteenth-century cabinet with carved reliefs of King 
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David watching Bath-sheba from a gallery, as well as Uriah the 
Hittite receiving the fatal letter. Nevertheless, what we call 
‘Victorianism’ continually attends us, in the same way that it 
does at Stolzenfels, and in a way that could never happen at 
Eltz or the Marksburg, where the past has been left to speak 
for itself. At Rheinstein you can see a water-colour of Prince 
Frederick and his wife in the costume of the Middle Ages. 
One learns that this was often de rigueur at the castle, even for 
the servants! Here are the fancy costumes, the armour, 
helmets and lances, used by members of the Royal family at 
Potsdam in July 1829, at ‘The Festival of the White Rose 5 . 
This was a medieval tourney, staged as part of the festivities 
for the wedding of Prince William of Prussia to Princess Augusta 
of Saxe-Weimar. In a stud book of human enthusiasms all 
this would appear as sired by Walter Scott, Byron, and Clemens 
von Brentano, and as engendering in due time the indefatigable 
Wagner. But even in their hands it does not ring true. There 
is a cardboard-and-tinsel effect about it. And their disciples, 
the connoisseurs of chivalry, only end by being absurd. They 
are play-acting. And in any case their taste is execrable. 
Suddenly we see them, not in armour at all, but standing, 
top-hatted and on red carpeting at the end of a railway plat¬ 
form, watching some hideous little steam engine puff proudly 
towards them to announce the age of real progress and plush 
upholstering. 

In spite of all I have said, Rheinstein is worth a visit and it 
is reached easily in half an hour or less from Bingen. For 
years I have been attributing either to Thackeray or to Long¬ 
fellow an entirely imaginary ballad, undiscoverablc in their 
collected works, entitled “Bingen on the Rhine”. Then one 
day in The Best Loved Poems of the American People I found 
that the missing treasure, which of course has nothing to do 
with either of these poets, is by Caroline Norton and is all 
about a soldier of the Foreign Legion, dying in Algiers and 
sending his last messages by a friend to the place of his 
birth. 


s 
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. . . There’s another—not a sister: in the happy days gone by, 
You’d have known her by the merriment that sparkles in her 
eye . .. 

I dreamed I stood with her and saw the yellow sunlight shine 
On the vine clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 

I saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard, or seemed to hear, 
The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet and clear 
And down the pleasant river and up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded through the evening calm and 
still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me as we pass’d with friendly 
talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remembered 
walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine; 

But wc’U meet no more at Bingen—loved Bingen on the Rhine. 

I was glad to have rediscovered my missing ballad and to 
find that I could enjoy it even though it wasn’t by Longfellow. 

I was glad too to rediscover Bingen itself now with Gilly. 
We stayed at the Starkenburger Hof near the station, liking 
its high cool rooms—for the weather was staging what for 
April was almost in the nature of a heat wave—and liking the 
calm of its great corridors, and the friendly, yet excellent, 
family tradition of its service. A hotel must achieve a per¬ 
sonality of its own. It should be able to impose its mood on 
the new-comer from the moment he crosses its threshold. At 
the Starkenburger one had the agreeable feeling that at least 
two generations of thoughtful routine had gradually built up 
its present way of doing things, and that a guest was therefore 
perfectly safe in its hands. 

Bingen has always been regarded as a good centre for Rhine 
exploration. It has plenty of historical associations. Charles 

II came here in the days of his exile at a time when he was 
dragging out a not very pleasant existence at various Rhine- 
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land principalities. But his biographers are distressingly 
silent upon the subject. I know only that he is supposed to 
have consulted a religious astrologer, Bartholomew of Halz- 
hausen, who in one of his earlier prophecies had foretold the 
fall of the House of Stuart. The English prince was informed 
that he would be recalled to the throne of his ancestors, but 
was given the warning, 'Cave ne Catholicam Romanam religionem 
restaures ’—advice which, if the story be true, would seem to have 
stuck in his mind. 

Bingen had had an earlier and more famous prophetess, the 
Lady Hildegarde of Sponheim who was born in 1098 and died 
in 1179. She has been described as ‘the greatest German 
woman of the Middle Ages ... a highly gifted prophetess, 
mystic, singer, and the first woman physician and writer on 
medical and natural science subjects’. It has also been said 
of her that ‘she was the most remarkable scold of her age, and, 
unlike most scolds, was listened to with respect’. Her scold¬ 
ing was done in the form of letters to Popes, Emperors and 
other distinguished people. She would think nothing of tell¬ 
ing the Bishop of Speyer that he was wallowing in the filth of 
his own misdeeds, and in fact, ‘no one approached her with¬ 
out receiving a rap over the knuckles’ (the rap generally being 
well deserved). She seems to have been a person of consider¬ 
able character, a visionary from youth onwards but also a very 
efficient abbess of a convent of twelve nuns at Ruprechtsberg 
across the Nahe. 

St Hildegarde was only seven when in 1105 there took place 
at Burg Klopp in Bingen the final tragic scene between the 
Emperor Henry IV (who had made an earlier submission to the 
Pope at Canossa in 1077 but who was now excommunicated 
once more) and his son, the future Henry V, who was about to 
side with the Pope and to overthrow his own father by treach¬ 
ery. They met at Bingen, Henry having passed a night at the 
Marksburg on his way thither. The son persuaded the father, 
who adored him, that they should both disband their armies. 
‘The Emperor,’ Millman writes, ‘gave orders to disband his 
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army. In vain liis more cautious and faithful followers re¬ 
monstrated against this imprudence. He only summoned his 
son again, who lulled his suspicions by a second solemn oath 
for his safety. At Bingen they passed the night together; the 
son showed most profound respect; the father yielded himself 
up to his long-suppressed feelings of love. The night was spent 
in free and tender conversation with his son, not unmingled 
with caresses. Little thought he,’ writes the historian, ‘that 
this was the last night in which he would enjoy the luxury of 
parental fondness.’ The son broke his word, imprisoned the 
father at Bockelheim near Kreuznach, and, when the latter 
escaped, it was only to a life of hunger and impoverish¬ 
ment, so that before his death at Liege on August 7th, 
1106, he sent his son his ring and sword, with this pathetic 
message: ‘ If thou had’st left me more I would have sent thee 
more.’ 

Gillian and I sallied forth immediately after breakfast and 
mounted to the Burg Klopp which is on the site of a castle 
built by the Romans under Drusus in a.d. 10, one of fifty 
which the latter erected along the Rhine. The castle was 
completely destroyed by the Trench in 1689. Its tower has 
been rebuilt and makes a delightful local museum, and the site, 
from which there is a most superb view, has been devoted to 
municipal offices and a Btirgermeister’s residence. One looks 
northward to where the river Nahc joins the Rhine, eastward 
across to Rudesheim and the Niederwald Monument, and 
southward up the wide, placid stretch of river towards Mainz, 
In one of the rooms of the museum I discovered a red sand¬ 
stone relief used as an inn sign in Bingen in 1690. It repre¬ 
sented a ship on the Rhine, with a bellying sail, a man standing 
up in the poop holding the main sheet, and to my immense 
scorn, a pennant streaming forward, in the same direction as the 
boat itself. 

“What a gaffe! ” 

Gilly did not seem to think it quite so absurd, and she was 
right. A day or two later on the Rhine she was able to point 
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out to me a great barge proceeding upstream with its pennant 
blown vigorously forward by a following wind. The stone 
carver had known more about the matter than I. 

Bingen is naturally very much to the fore in speaking of 
Rhine traffic. An almost endless succession of river craft 
passes in both directions. There are white pleasure steamers, 
as well as all the various types of tugs. There are innumer¬ 
able barges: dark, narrow, black barges, low in the water, 
operating under their own power and bound for Basel; wider 
barges towed, sometimes as many as five, by steel cables behind 
a tug. A white flag flying for’ard means *We need a pilot*. 
A white flag flying aft means ‘We need water’. Pilots are in 
demand, for Bingen lies just above the famous Bingen Loch 
at the entrance of the Gorge of the Rhine. Here the great 
river, saying good-bye to its placid reaches of the upper plain, 
contracts sharply, as it forces a passage between the rocks of the 
Hunsriick on the west, and the Taunus on the east. Its 
speed naturally increases, and in the past a ridge of rocks 
across the river bed did not make matters any easier. Eventu¬ 
ally it was blasted away at the expense of some Frankfurt 
timber merchants. But for centuries the rapids made navi¬ 
gation difficult and often impossible at this point, and it was 
only at the end of the last century that the present channel was 
achieved, which did away with the necessity of partly unload¬ 
ing the barges at this point and carrying their cargo for some 
distance by road. 

Even now it is not altogether plain sailing. The first time 
I ever came to Bingen on a Rhine steamer we joined what 
might be called a queue of river craft, moving up along the 
right bank. When we reached the point just below the 
famous Mouse Tower, where the river traffic divides and 
where downstream craft move over to the left bank, there, 
broadside on, to the whole force of the great river, with water 
breaking over her bows, lay a huge barge which had got 
stranded and had been quickly swept across at right angles to 
the current. Listed over slightly, she was quite helpless in the 
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shallows, and men were shovelling out her cargo which was 
coke, or gravel or something similar, into the river as the only 
means of getting her afloat again. 

The Mouse Tower stands at the southern end of the slender 
islet in mid-stream. It is not really such a picturesque addi¬ 
tion to the scene as artists and engravers make out. Built as 
a toll house (Mauththurm or Mausturm) in the thirteenth 
century, its complete restoration in 1885 accounts for its 
present artificially Gothic and rather specious aspect. When I 
consult Tombleson’s views of the Rhine, this suspicion is fully 
borne out. There it figures as the mere stub of what was once 
a small circular tower. Today its castellated battlements 
give it an air of slight absurdity. But half a dozen flagstaffs 
poke out at different angles from behind them now, and it 
makes itself useful as a signal station for ascending and descend¬ 
ing river craft. 

It has no real connection with Bishop Hat to who departed 
this life two centuries before it was ever begun. Still, if one 
has a Mouse Tower and a Mouse legend it seems a pity not to 
unite the two, and this had been done long before Southey 
ever wrote his ballad about the cruel bishop fleeing to his 
tower on the Rhine after he had burnt a barnful of starving 
peasants. As Malcolm Letts points out this was the earliest 
genuine Rhine legend to gain a footing in England. It 
figured in 1572 in ‘A brief collection of strange and memorable 
things gathered together out of the cosmography of S. Mun¬ 
ster 5 . It reappeared ten years later when a ballad entitled 
‘The Wrathful Judgement of God upon Bishop Hatto 5 was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall. Next came ‘Bloody Newes out of 
Germanie or the people’s miserie from famine. Being an 
example of God’s judgement on one Harto [«c], a Nobleman 
of Germany’. And in 1633 the story cropped up again when 
the ‘Comical History’ of the ‘Costlie Whore’ was acted that 
year, Southey, it will be seen, was quite late in the field. 
But it is his record of the rats and mice pursuing their victim 
to his death, and undaunted even by the problem of the Rhine, 
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which has fixed the picture of the wicked bishop being devoured 
alive by rodents in the minds of most modern readers. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones 
And now they pick the bishop’s bones, 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb 
For they were sent to do judgement on him. 

Goethe made a tour on the Rhine in the year 1814. He had 
been staying at Wiesbaden and suddenly decided on a carriage 
trip with his friends Zelter and Cramer. They arrived at 
Bingen in time to take part in the annual pilgrimage of St 
Rochus (August 16th). Goethe has left us a lengthy descrip¬ 
tion of the whole proceedings, of tire procession up the hill, of 
the crowd in the chapel, of the tents, booths, benches and awn¬ 
ings outside, and of a young woman, a butcher’s daughter, 
busy at work over a large glowing ash fire cooking fresh 
sausages. ‘No one seemed ashamed of their liking for wine, 
and, to some extent, boasted of the amount they could drink. 
Pretty women told us that their babes took wine while still fed 
from the breast. ... Our brown jugs were now brought to us 
re-filled, and on seeing the gay white letters of the Saint’s name 
so benevolently active all round, it was felt to be almost a dis¬ 
grace not to know his story properly, although of course, all 
knew this much, that while renouncing all his worldy goods he 
did not hesitate to risk his own life in order to attend those sick 
of the plague ... I jotted down in my note-book all kinds of 
rural remarks and proverbial phrases about the weather that 
were said to have been proved true this year; and when it was 
found that I was interested in the matter, others were thought 
of . . . If a cricket chirps before the vines begin to shoot, 
there will be a good year—If the bittern is heard early, a good 
harvest may be looked for—If the beans grow immoderately 
high, and the oaks bear much fruit, there will be little corn— 
Not too cold and not too wet fills both barn and barrel—If the 
breast bone of a roasted St Martin’s goose be brown, the 
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weather will be cold; if the bone is white there will be 
snow.’ 

The whole occasion, and this contact with rural characters, 
obviously delighted Goethe and later he presented a picture of 
St Rochus, by a woman artist Louise Seidler, to the chapel. 
Gillian and I saw it, when we drove out to visit the church, in 
the vestibule at the side of the choir. The Saint is in a caped 
brown cloak and wears a wide-brimmed black hat, and he has 
a distinct likeness to the Goethe of Tischbein’s famous picture 
painted in the Gampagna. 

From Bingen one looks across to Riidesheim, a little way up¬ 
stream on the far side of the river, and to the famous German 
National Monument high on the hill amidst what were once 
the hunting woods of Count Carl Maximilian of Ostein. 
Germans themselves are often as critical of this great monu¬ 
ment as Londoners are of the Albert Memorial. But there is 
a touch of pose in each case in this attitude of scorn. Neither 
monument is anything like as bad as its critics would make out. 
‘The visitor to Bingen will hardly waste his time in going up 
the cogwheel railway to see the Denkmal of Germania above 
Rtldeshcim. From a distance it looks like a shattered wind¬ 
mill. The absurdity of putting a huge, elaborate piece of 
sculpture halfway up a mountain could hardly be surpassed. 
If the monument had been placed on the bank of the Rhine, it 
might have been effective.’ Malcolm Letts, who was at school 
in Bingen, is a little gentler in his treatment of it, but even he is 
not kind. ‘Immediately opposite Bingen towers the great 
Niederwald monument which was erected to commemorate 
the foundation of the German Empire in 1870-1. What this 
gigantic lady thought of the British Troops stationed at Bingen 
(in 1919) I know not. Nor do I think that anyone who has 
lived at Bingen for many months, as I have done, is qualified 
to express an opinion as to her charms. One secs too much of 
her, and in winter she is not at her best. But whether you 
climb the hills at the back of Riidesheim or mount by the cable 
railway, the view from the top is glorious.’ 
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Quite so. The justification of the site is its view to be had 
from it; and it was only after the elderly Emperor William I 
had ascended on horseback and inspected it for himself that it 
was finally chosen. Nearby - until it was bombed in the 
Second World War—used to be a Greek temple with a view¬ 
point which caused Bulwer Lytton to go into ecstasies. 

I must admit that I prefer Germania to her immense bronze 
relative, Bavaria, in Munich. Germania holds in her lifted 
right hand the newly re-acquired German imperial crown and 
her left hand leans on a laurelled sword. She is nearly thirty- 
five feet high and she weighs sixty-four thousand pounds. The 
whole monument, with its steps, its huge bronze reliefs—the 
centre one showing nearly two hundred people life-size—its 
allegorical figures of Peace and War, its Rhine god and its 
Moselle river goddess, is nearly a hundred and twenty-five 
feet high. The architect was Professor Karl Weisbach, and 
the sculptor Professor Johannes Schilling, who triumphed in an 
open competition and whose plans took from 1876 to 1883 to 
complete. Germania had a rather close shave after the 
Second World War, when the Americans were in two minds 
whether to blow her up or not. Even now, if you look closely 
you will see that, like Beethoven in Bonn, the monument car¬ 
ries certain war scars, various punctures in the tmmpet of one 
of the winged figures, a few wounds in the neck and the breast 
of the river goddess, as though some unauthorised person had 
been taking pot shots at her. A large notice nearby announces 
that climbing and writing of any kind on the monument is 
strictly forbidden. ‘Das Besteigen und Beschriften des Denkmales 
ist nicht gestattet.’ In such an orderly country as Germany this 
announcement would seem unnecessary, but I hesitate to 
think what might happen to Germania at the hands of under¬ 
graduates if she were set down in the middle of Oxford, for she 
has far greater Alpine possibilities than the Martyrs’ Memorial. 

One can reach the Niederwald easily from Rtidesheim or 
from Assmannshausen. By now Gillian and I had crossed the 
Rhine and were about to work back, downstream, along the 
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right bank, almost as far as the Marksburg. Coming south 
we had seen Rheinfels, Schonberg, Stahleck, Heimburg, 
Sooneck, Reichenstein and Rheinstein. Now, travelling in 
the reverse direction, we would come to Ehrenfels, Gutenfels, 
the Cat, the Mouse, Reichenburg and finally—only about 
seven miles from the Marksburg—the Brothers. 

Rtidesheim itself is a pleasant spot. Its vineyards are the 
most famous in Germany and the grapes grown there are said 
to have been introduced from Burgundy and Orleans by 
order of Charlemagne. Hallgarten writes: ‘of all wines my 
favourites are those grown on that piece of earth.’ Incident¬ 
ally that piece of earth was unfortunate enough to be in the 
direct line of attack during the Second World War and a 
fourth of its vineyard area was destroyed by bombing. The 
vineyards had to be replanted, and there were nearly four 
hundred bomb craters to be filled in with earth brought from 
elsewhere. The little town itself suffered too, but already its 
scars are as invisible as those of the vineyards; its cellars are 
once more crammed, and you can sit on the river front, 
against a backcloth of gay hotel frontages and gardens, and 
drink white wine in surroundings as gracious, if not quite as 
simple, as any which earlier generations knew. 

The ruin of Ehrenfels stands in the midst of the Rtidesheimer 
Berg vineyard, facing Bingen and looking down upon the 
Mouse Tower. It was a warm day, and Konradi took the 
Mercedes half-way out to it, along the flank of the hill, through 
the midst of the vine-terraces, on a track built up on stones, in 
the same way as the supporting walls of the terraces are. It 
was so narrow that I expected every moment that the outside 
wheel of the car would slip over it and that we would roll 
down the hillside. The track was not only narrow but steep, 
being really made to serve the vines rather than the curious 
tourist; and on the return journey, when I found myself 
sitting on the outside, I longed to get out of the car and walk, 
but shame forbade me. We had walked the last part of the 
way, as far as the castle itself, which has a sort of stark, utterly 
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ruinous majesty in its isolation amidst the stony vineyards. 
It was built between 1208 and 1220 as a toll-fortress, and was 
destroyed in, well, you know the date—1689—already. 

No one has thought of resuscitating Ehrenfels, and its iso¬ 
lated position makes it rather unlikely that anyone will ever 
do so. But Gutenfels, about twelve miles downstream, has 
been restored in fairly recent times and, with the European 
flag floating proudly from its tower, looks down on Gaub and 
makes an admirable and most comfortable holiday residence 
for the employees of a great industrial company. We could 
not enter the castle itself, but it was possible to explore its 
very charming succession of small terraces, where we found 
pink and white cherries in bloom, a gardener busily watering 
young plants, and a lot of peat-moss lying about waiting to be 
made useful in what was obviously a well-loved garden. 
And we could catch a glimpse of a very large and magnificent 
dining-hall through one great window. In 1504 Gutenfels 
was besieged unsuccessfully for thirty-nine days by the Land¬ 
grave of Hesse, and it was then that it received its present name 
Gutenfels or the Good Rock. It is said, too, to have once 
sheltered Gustavus Adolphus, and visitors used to be shown 
the window at which the Swedish King sat and looked out on 
the valley. During the Thirty Years War Spanish troops 
occupied all of it except one tower, with a doorway twenty- 
five feet above the ground, and numerous loopholes from 
which shots came the moment any attack was made. The 
Spaniards had no cannon, and, after four weeks and numerous 
casualties, they agreed to allow its garrison their lives and to 
march out with all the honours of war. Whereupon appeared 
an elderly bearded man, his wife, and a nanny goat who had 
been feeding on the grass on the tower roof and had thus 
provisioned the little garrison with milk! The Spaniards were 
amazed, and angry, but their commander kept his word and 
let the garrison pass. 

Opposite Gutenfels, on its small islet in mid-river, is the 
polygonal Pfalz, highly picturesque to view but—we were 
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assured—containing nothing to interest a visitor. It was 
built about 1326 by the Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian for the 
purpose of collecting a Rhine toll, and was in the possession of 
the Palatinate until 1805. Caub was one of the three points 
at which Bliicher made his memorable crossing of the Rhine 
on the 1 st and 2nd of January, 1814. Coblenz and Oppen- 
heim were the other two. At Caub he directed the operation 
in person, and, later, was modest enough to give all the credit 
to his Quartermaster, General Genisenau, who, he said, had 
concerted the movements although it was he, Bliicher, who 
carried them out. 

Between Caub and St Goarshausen is the Lorelei, the most 
famous and best loved of all landmarks on the Middle Rhine. 
It is a great face of rock, covered lightly with shrubs and under¬ 
growth, and thrusting itself out from the right bank'at a point 
where the river narrows to a mere one hundred and twenty 
metres compared to its width of four hundred metres at 
Cologne. A fairy of relatively recent origin occupies the site. 

‘It is the Lorelei; 

She sits enthroned upon the rock-top yonder, 

Her golden locks reflected in the wave, 

While spirit choirs sound from some unseen cave, 
Hidden the mass of clust’ring vine-leaves under, 

But through their song, filling the air with wonder, 

Is heard the nymph’s weird and alluring lay.’ 

The Lurley or Lurleyberg, as it used to be called, has always 
been famous for a number of reasons. In the days before 
steamers, boatmen had every reason to be impressed by the 
strength of the current at this point. Almost exactly one hun¬ 
dred years ago, four young university men from England took 
a Thames gig to Mannheim and then proceeded to explore the 
Rhine, the Neckar, the Main and the Moselle. They had 
been warned what to expect: 

‘You will be sunk in the Bingen Loch.’ 

‘Or be sucked down in the Lurley.’ 
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‘You will never pass the rapids of St Goar.’ 

‘The Custom-house officers will give you no rest.’ 

(It should be remembered that this was before the Pr ussian - 
Austrian War and that the various small principalities still 
exercised sovereign rights.) 

‘The police will make your lives a burthen to you.’ 

In spite of all such discouragements they persevered, and, 
presently, when they had shipped tire gig to Mannheim and 
arrived there themselves, ‘ great was the astonishment of the 
worthy Mannheimers at seeing five Englishmen clad in grey 
flannel trousers, white ditto shirts, and white felt hats with 
capacious brims, preparing to insert themselves into an 
elongated walnut-shell. One pensive gentleman remarked 
with a sigh, “ Ganz eine Englische Idee.” The general impression, 
I believe, was that we were mad’. 

Nevertheless their holiday as narrated in The Cruise of the 
Water Lily was an enormous success. ‘Soon after leaving 
Oberwesel we turned round the rugged corners of the defile 
leading to the Lurley, where we were told there was a whirl¬ 
pool, but we saw nothing of it, and we passed this, the Bingen 
Loch, the rapids at St Goar, and indeed all the so-called 
dangers, which had been vividly pictured to us by nervous 
friends and astonished natives, as comfortably and securely as 
if we had been punting on the Cherwell.’ 

From this one can conclude that the dangers of the Lurley- 
berg were sometimes exaggerated. Its second claim to fame 
is also—but in a different sense—far from substantial. It 
possesses a very remarkable echo capable of repeating a word 
no less than five times. This is mentioned by Barthius in his 
notes on the Thebaid of Statuus, and, in the reign of Frederick 
the Second, Marner even wrote a poem about it. Merian in 
his Topographia Palatina supposes, wrongly of course, that the 
echo is produced by the whirlpool in the Rhine. The sound is 
bandied to and fro across the river from different faces of 
rock, and German students in past days used to love to shout 
across ‘Who is the Biirgermeister of Oberwesel?’ to which 
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the echo would reply ‘Esel!’—that is to say ‘Ass!’ For all I 
know they may do so still. 

Even the fame of its echo has faded since it became known to 
hundreds of thousands, for a third and completely fictional 
reason. Freher in 1612 could say that ‘Pans and wood spirits 
and mountain nymphs’ were formerly believed to haunt the 
spot. But it was Clemens von Brentano who in 1802, by his 
own admission, wrote a poem in which he invented the Lorelei, 
a fair siren, sitting on the crag, combing her goldenes Haar with 
a goldenen Kamm and singing to distract the attention of passing 
sailors from the surf-beaten rock. Thus were they lured to 
their doom. Brentano’s poem was followed by Heine’s world- 
famous one, set to a charming air by Silcher; and holiday¬ 
makers on pleasure steamers have been howling it loudly ever 
since, as they pass the point. I have been on a steamer when 
it seemed that their combined efforts would bring a fall of rock 
down. And, incidentally, the echo is said to have lost some of 
its reflective powers from the fall of various masses of rock in 
the past. 

Today a road is cut in the rock immediately under the Lore¬ 
lei, and a tunnel has been driven through it for the sake of the 
railway. I am sure that the golden-haired siren can have 
approved neither proceeding. Gillian announced that she 
would like to see the view from the top of the great precipice, 
and so we drove up through pleasant woods at the back of St 
Goarshausen, and found ourselves on a wide, flat hill-summit 
which is being excellently farmed by refugees from East 
Prussia. The road dipped thence back to the Lorelei, 
passing on its right a huge amphitheatre constructed by tire 
Nazis for gatherings of their youth movements. Kurt Konradi 
remembered it well from former days. Here in exquisite 
surroundings and with a marvellous view down the Rhine 
young Germany used to sing: 

Deutschland, du wirst leuchtend stehn, mtigen wir auch untergehn, 

(Germany, thou wilt gleaming stand, even if we go under.) 
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Lovely as the situation of the amphitheatre is, I did not want 
to meditate on the various mistakes made by every nation— 
which had led, step by step, to its creation, and to the still 
more bitter sequel. I could picture Konradi here, as a fervent 
fifteen-year-old, listening to the gospel of individual sacrifice 
and convinced that a new world was about to be born, at the 
expense of Jews, ‘lesser breeds without the law’, and the 
degenerate English who permitted pacifism to be preached 
openly in their country. One seemed confronted by a strange 
mixture of idealism and wickedness which was best forgotten, 
and yet not to be forgotten altogether, lest some new, equally 
neurotic exhibitionist, should presently arise and start scream¬ 
ing the same gospel of hate to another generation, who had not 
seen its bitter fruits. 

From the top of the Lorelei itself one looks down on the 
Rhine, on the great barge harbour downstream in the shelter 
of the rock, on the pretty little village of St Goarshausen on 
the right, and on St Goar and Burg Rheinfels immediately 
across the river. 

We slept at St Goarshausen. The Hotel Erholung is not on 
the river front but a few hundred yards up a valley that runs 
at right angles to it. Its exterior is plain, but inside it I saw 
more pretty faces than I had seen since coming to Germany. 
I know that beauty is in the eye of the beholder but I have 
Gillian’s corroboration for my statement. We got to St 
Goarshausen about seven o’clock at night and were welcomed 
by the proprietor and his enchanting eighteen-year-old 
daughter. She wore a red, plaid-patterned dress, had curly 
brown hair, and her features had the piquancy of a Dresden 
shepherdess. Very charming and helpful she was, both she 
and her whole family including a nice-looking brother, who 
had been in England. We did not see our second beauty until 
we sat down to dinner about half an hour later. She was the 
waitress, a tall, slender girl, wearing a black dress and a short 
white apron, and with her fair hair drawn back from her fore¬ 
head and twisted into a small knob on the nape of her neck. 
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Anyone could detect that No. i was beautiful. But it needed, 
if I may say so, a touch of discernment to realise that here, 
handing the omelette to us, was someone just as lovely, and 
the perfect German type: oval face; clear eyes; calm, gentle, 
restful expression; that bland, wonderful serenity which, 
almost certainly, gave the medieval woodcarver Riemen- 
schneider the model for his Eves and his Madonnas. 

I looked at her so hard that I made her blush. And Gilly 
agreed that it was just the sort of face that could have been 
immortalised by a Vermeer or a D(irer. 

Beauty No. 3 did not appear until half-way through the 
meal, when she suddenly made a dramatic appearance in the 
doorway, followed by her attendant swain, a very sunburnt, 
good-looking, broad-shouldered young man. I cannot 
imagine a greater contrast in every way to No. 2 than this 
beautifully dressed, utterly exotic young woman, in her wide- 
panniered, black dress, full in the skirt, tightly-waisted, hang¬ 
ing absolutely right, and set off by very fair hair tied in a marc’s 
tail, and by huge gold earrings. She too must have been 
about twenty and there was something highly original, although 
not actually sophisticated, about her quite exceptional good 
looks. No wonder that the young man looked proud and 
happy to be sitting opposite this amazing creature, or watching 
her as she crossed to the doorway to fetch something which she 
had forgotten from her room. 

Well, there they were, and Gillian herself, in her brilliantly- 
dyed, red skirt from Ireland, and her white open-work blouse, 
and with her tumbled, curly hair, made a not unworthy 
compeer. If Paris had been present he would have found it 
difficult to reach a decision. I rather think my own vote 
would have gone to the Riemenschneider Madonna. Certainly 
to a painter her face would have presented just those curves 
and subtle harmonies, and that quality of spiritual grace 
which might lead to a masterpiece. 



CHAPTER X 


ST GOARSHAUSEN TO WIESBADEN 

S t goarshausen stretches for half a mile or more along a 
narrow strip that runs directly beneath the steep, terraced 
hills on the right bank. The little town is pleasant, 
although without architectural distinction, nor has it any old 
buildings as interesting as those to be found in Bacharach and 
Oberwesel. What does enliven the background however is 
Burg Katz, perched high on its spur immediately above the 
town, where the Hasenbach valley enters at right angles. One 
glance establishes the fact that here is another piece of hetero¬ 
geneous restoration, less simple than that of Gutenfels with its 
square keep and single attached main hall, less solid than the 
massive and rather forbidding Burg Maus. The Katz has a 
cone-shaped tower or two to give it an air, and it is clear that a 
number of different portions of ruin have been reconstructed 
alongside its lofty and imposing round keep, in order to create 
the present fairly extensive assemblage. Whoever did the 
work in the last century spared no expense, and it is all being 
made use of now, for the Katz has become a large private 
school for boys, on the line of Rosay in Switzerland, We 
peeped into its courtyard. Some of them were hurrying about 
in blue hockey clothes. 

The Katz was built in 1393 by Count John III of Kat- 
zenelnbogen (Cat’s Elbow). It was one of the very few 
Rhine castles that escaped destruction by the French in 1689, 
and again in 1797, when they blew up Rheinfels just across 
the river. Unfortunately, in 1804 the guns of the castle fired a 
salvo in honour of Napoleon, with somewhat fatal results. 
The Corsican’s horse shied, and it is said that he—or some over- 
zealous subordinate—immediately ordered the demolition of 

L 
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the offending building. This is the sort of story that one would 
like a little more fully documented. Destroyed it certainly 
was, for whatever reason, and then, much later in the century, 
reconstructed. 

The Cat looks down the river towards the Mouse which was 
really Burg Thurmberg, built above the little village of Well- 
mich to the order of the Archbishop of Treves who needed it 
to protect the small strip of territory he possessed on the right 
bank of the river. The Count of Katzenelnbogen was not 
altogether pleased, and sent a message to say that his Cat 
would have no difficulty in looking after this electoral Mouse; 
hence the present two names. 

I have already hinted at our intrepid onslaught upon the 
practically impregnable Mouse, and of its success in the face 
of quite overwhelming odds. Perhaps that is a slight exag¬ 
geration. But the fact remains that only the previous summer 
an imposing band of archaeologists, fully equipped, one 
imagines, with every known modern technique for storming 
castles, made a frontal attack on it and were ignominiously 
repulsed. Not even a telegram to Berlin, we were told, had 
been able to gain them admittance. Whereas we laid siege 
to it with such persistence and with such eloquence, that we 
were allowed to pass through its entrance arch and even make 
a hurried survey of its exterior for the space of exactly one 
minute. 

It took a lot of doing. The Mouse is on a particularly 
Steep pyramid of rock four hundred feet high, but Konradi 
insisted that if there was such a tiling as a car track up to the 
castle his car could take it. There was such a track, extremely 
steep, extremely narrow, and completely grass-grown, from 
which one argued that it did not often come into use. The 
car could take it. The only doubt was whether I could take 
it, too. I liked this experience even less than the Ehrenfels 
one. Every fifty or a hundred yards it was necessary to 
negotiate the most abrupt hair-pin bend and with the Mer¬ 
cedes, being longer than most cars, this could only be done by 
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some complicated backing, and manoeuvring, with the front or 
back wheels of the car more or less hanging over the edge of the 
abyss. I had faith in Konradi, but no amount of faith in per¬ 
sons, or brakes, can completely control the flights of perfervid 
imagination. Mine ran riot for several minutes now. 

And then at the top there was the Mouse, bolted and barred 
and drawbridged (I think), and certainly wholly reluctant to 
take any notice of its own door-bell. After repeated ringing, a 
woman appeared in a sort of gallery high above our heads on 
the left and explained to us that no one was ever admitted. 
We pleaded. She remained firm. We asked who owned the 
Mouse. She replied that it was a gentleman living in Mexico. 
We could not quite make out whether the gentleman was still 
alive, or had recently died. But in any case this made no 
difference. If we were not annoying the gentleman himself 
(in absentia at a greater or less distance) we should certainly be 
annoying his heirs. Eventually, after much eloquence, she 
softened, inasmuch as to come down, unlock the great gate and 
accompany us quietly round the base of the castle, allowing us 
to admire its view of the Rhine. After which we took a cordial 
farewell of her and her baby, and got into the car once more to 
face the terrors of the descent. 

The Mouse has its legend, though I have seen the same 
story attributed by one careless scribe to Reichenstein. The 
prior of Wellmich had a particularly beautiful silver bell in his 
church, which had been given and blessed by Bishop Winfried 
of Mainz in the year 740. It was only used when prayers 
lasting forty hours were being said for a sick seigneur of Well¬ 
mich. One of the latter however, called Falkenstein, be¬ 
lieved neither in God nor the devil, and being hard up, stole 
the bell. The prior came to the castle to recover it. "You 
want the bell? All right, you shall have the bell and never be 
parted from it again,” shouted the indignant baron; and 
tying the bell about his neck threw him into an ancient well, 
and ordered stones to be heaped upon him. A few days later 
he himself was taken ill and died with the ceaseless ringing of a 
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silver bell in his ears. And on the night of the 18th of January, 
you are said to still hear the ringing of the ghostly silver bell in 
the precincts of the castle. 

I am an unsatisfactory legend-monger, at any time, and it 
particularly irritates me if there are two divergent versions of a 
legend. Goethe saw legend in process of being created when 
he chatted with the peasants at the feast of St Rock. ‘The 
company,’ he tells us, ‘now related the graceful legend (of the 
saint) and moreover did so as if in competition, children and 
parents helping one another, as the case might be. From this 
we could perceive the real nature of a legend, when flitting 
from mouth to mouth, from ear to ear. Of contradictions 
there were none, but an endless variety of forms, which 
resulted from different persons taking a different interest in the 
several legends; thus at one time one circumstance was set 
aside, and at another brought forward. There was also not a 
little confusion about the various places to which the Saint had 
wandered, and where he had resided.’ 

The truth is everyone regards a legend as fair game. Schiller 
steals one from Germany and transplants it to the Toggenburg 
in Switzerland. Victor Hugo—who ought to know better— 
builds up corroborative detail in the most convincing fashion, 
and you imagine that he is reliable because his version is so 
meticulous; whereas probably he is wholly unreliable, because 
he is a poet. Doubtless some quite authentic Count Kat- 
zenelnbogen once made some quite authentic and scornful 
remark about the Burg Maus and thus started that legend. 
But, a few miles downstream, also on the right bank, are two 
other medieval ruined castles, even nearer to one another, and 
joined by a connecting ridge of rock; and there are at least 
three different elaborate legends to explain their name ‘The 
Brothers’, which could be quite easily accounted for in any 
case by their mere proximity. 

The Brothers are the first of the many castles winch the eye 
picks out, from die steamer in mid-stream, after leaving 
Stolzenfels and the Marksburg behind, on the Rhine excursion 
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from Coblenz to Bingen. Each of them—and they only stand 
about two hundred yards apart—is little more than the ruined 
stub of a keep. Rhine castles blend with their background in 
the most astonishing fashion at all seasons. They seem to 
share nature’s gift of semi-camouflage. Ehrenfels adapts itself 
to its stark and slaty vineyards; Rheinfels merges its vast bulk 
against the great blocked-out terraces and precipices of the hill¬ 
side; Sooneck perches against its background of green woods; 
Gutenfels and a host of others cling to the brown hillside so as 
to be almost invisible in certain lights. I know of no buildings 
that seem so essential a part of the landscape. They have 
belonged to it for hundreds and hundreds of years, and that 
may have helped to make them fit in so admirably with the 
general panorama. None of them have any great archi¬ 
tectural or military significance. In Sidney Toy’s learned 
work on castles and the history of fortifications from 1600 b.c. 
to a.d. 1600, I do not think there is a single Rhine castle men¬ 
tioned. Nevertheless, the Rhine castle is supreme as a pictur¬ 
esque feature of the landscape and it is that which has given it 
its world fame. Coleridge was well aware of this when he 
wrote: 


We see the living landscape of the Rhine, 

Reach after reach salute us and depart; 

Slow sink the towers—and up again they start. 

But who shall count the towers, as they rise 
O’er the dark steeps, or on the horizontal line 
Striding, with shattered crests, the eye athwart. 

That expression ‘the horizontal line’ makes me wonder 
whether Coleridge had Die Briider in mind when he wrote this. 
A cleft, now bridged, and a Schildmauer, or shielding wall, 
once separated the two castles, but today one walks in a 
minute from one to the other. One legend about them, and 
the most widely accepted, was fabricated by Joseph Kiigelgen, 
adapted by Schreiber for his Bildergallerie vom Rhein , and then 
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turned into a poem by Heine. Local tradition, however, has 
another and a different one, and in a book by an American 
lady I have even come across a third. Her version was the 
simplest: two brothers fell in love with the same maiden and 
perished, each pierced by the other’s sword. Or, you are wel¬ 
come to believe that there were two brothers and a blind sister 
sharing an inheritance, and that they cheated her by scooping 
up their share of silver with a deep shovel and then turning it 
over and balancing hers on the back. Out of her very scanty 
savings she nevertheless managed to found a convent in the 
valley. The brothers had agreed to go hunting one day. 
Whichever woke first was to call the other. And so one of 
them got up early and fired an arrow at the shutter of his 
brother’s room in the other castle, to waken him. And the 
other brother also getting up early, opened the shutter at that 
very moment and received the arrow in his heart. The 
fratricide made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in penitence, and 
the blind sister was left with as much money as she wanted to 
endow her convent. 

As for the third version, it is quite different, very lengthy and 
not easily epitomised. Two brothers wanted to marry their 
father’s wealthy and very beautiful ward. She refused to dis¬ 
criminate between them, and so the elder very gracefully with¬ 
drew his suit and tire younger became betrothed to her and im¬ 
mediately set off on a crusade to the Holy Land. There he 
forgot her and presently returned with a beautiful Greek 
bride. Whereupon his brother, whom she had really always 
loved best, challenged him to mortal combat for behaving so 
insultingly. But the beautiful Elise flung herself between them 
and reconciled them. They each retired to a different castle, 
and Elise, needless to say, took the veil. The halls of Stern- 
fels (younger brother) resounded with mirth, as the narrator 
puts it: those of Liebenstein (elder brother) were cloaked in 
melancholy. Then the lord of Liebenstein began to hear 
things about the beautiful Greek wife of the lord of Sternfels. 
She had a poor reputation in the neighbourhood. He told his 
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brother this. Whereupon the latter sought to kill her with a 
poniard, but she fled. So now you had two lonely brothers 
living in two lonely castles and each of them sworn to a life of 
celibacy. And when they died without heirs, naturally the 
two castles fell into ruin. 

It is all most convincing, if you had never heard of that 
wretched Joseph Kiigelgen who made it all up. Some day I 
will write my own legend of DU Briider. They will be identical 
twins, devoted to one another, breakfasting alternate mornings 
at Sternfels and Liebenstein, and they will fall in love with the 
same lovely kitchen-maid. And she, being a considerate 
wench, will save all further complications by immediately 
eloping with the goatherd. And the castles will only fall into 
disrepair because the brothers do not want to hurt one another’s 
feelings by any ostentatious structural alterations. In a 
century or so my legend will have displaced the other three 
and some generous-hearted soul will claim that it first appears 
in a manuscript of the thirteenth century. Qiiod erat faciendum. 

Although it has no legend attached to it—that I have come 
across—and although it lies a few miles from the Rhine, inland 
from St Goarshausen, nevertheless the castle Reichenberg is 
well worth visiting. It was Gillian who noticed that it re¬ 
ceived a star in Muirhead’s Blue Guide. And so, ofF we drove 
one evening up a side valley and presently came upon it, in the 
heart of tire country, rising on its terraced hill above some 
farm-houses and with a huge, more modern building immedi¬ 
ately below, extended along the flank of the hill. Reichenberg 
must have been highly impressive at one time, and indeed it is 
highly impressive still. It was built by a Count of Katzenel- 
nbogen about 1384 and rebuilt early in the following century. 
Its three-storey Herrenhaus has its floors removed and you look 
up at its huge sandstone columns and capitals, with another 
set of smaller pillars, for the room above, standing immedi¬ 
ately on top of them. If you can face a climb of one hundred 
and ninety-four steps, you can climb the tower on the far side 
of the courtyard and emerge on its rather alarming unpalisaded 
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flat summit, where shrubs have sown themselves and where 
jackdaws are nesting. You will be rewarded by a superb 
view and a rather alarming glimpse of the courtyard far below. 

The late Professor Oetingcn built himself the impressive 
residence below the castle, on the slope of the hill, where its 
outer defences probably once stood. We learnt that both 
castle and residence and twelve acres of good forestland were 
now up for sale if we cared to produce 130,000 marks. It 
looked a delightful spot to spend the summer in if one could 
fill it with friends. The castle ruin itself has the immense 
solidity of the Colosseum; the residence looks pleasant, and the 
two valleys which it overlooks are charming. But it is a little 
isolated and we left it wondering how soon and where it would 
find its next owner. 

Reichenberg was the last of what might be called the Rhine 
castles proper that we were to visit in the course of our wander¬ 
ings. On that narrow stretch of the Middle Rhine, we had 
seen almost every castle or ruin of any importance. Now we 
reversed direction once more and, leaving St Goarshausen 
early one morning, we hastened south for the second lime, past 
the Lorelei, through Caub, through Lorch, through Rtidcs- 
heim, beneath the woods of the Niederwald, where our 
massive acquaintance Germania presided, and presently 
below that great wide, leisurely, vineyard-covered hillside, on 
the summit of which stands Schloss Johannisbcrg. It was first 
a Benedictine monastery; then, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, one of the many properties of the Archbishop of 
Mainz, before it passed, in 1706, to the Prince Bishop of Fulda. 
Secularised in 1803 it was given by Napoleon to his general, 
Kellermann. A valuable gift, for in the year 1811 Marshal 
Kellermann sold the whole crop—on the vines—to a Cologne 
firm for 32,500 gulden and the merchants, when they sold the 
wine, were able to double that figure. However, three years 
later, when the allies triumphed over Napoleon, the Marshal 
lost his property and in 1816 the Emperor of Austria, into 
whose possession it passed at the Congress of Vienna, gave it to 
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Prince Mettcrnich, in whose family it still remains. Its vine¬ 
yards of Riesling and Orleans vines are amongst the most 
famous in all Germany, and when the Metternich family 
received the property as a fief from the Austrian Grown, it was 
made a condition of the gift that ten per cent of the annual 
crop should be paid to the Hapsburg monarchy. This clause 
is still observed, and in recent years the wine has been sent to 
Otto von Hapsburg in America. 

I like the country on the right bank upstream from Riides- 
heim, part of which consists of the Rheingau. The Rhine has 
widened out and has become not unlike an immense calm lake, 
with long, green, willowed islands, and pastures on either side. 
It is a change from all the melodrama of the Middle Rhine. 
And although a very considerable amount of river traffic must 
still be passing on its way to Frankfurt, to Mainz, to Strasbourg, 
and to Basel, which is still five hundred kilometres away, 
nevertheless barges are much less in evidence; the Rhine has 
become a quiet, sleepy, Arcadian sort of river with beds of tall 
rushes and plenty of grassland and varied crops flanking its 
slowly-moving waters. 

We drove quickly, but there was time to admire the magnifi¬ 
cently-farmed countryside. Our destination was Wiesbaden 
but we stopped for lunch in Eltville, a town which was well 
known for its wine market in the thirteenth century and where 
there is a castle which the Archbishop-Electors of Mainz made 
their summer residence for several centuries after one of them 
had first removed thither in 1332 to bring pressure upon his 
subjects in Mainz who were being recalcitrant. His method 
was the usual one: river tolls and thereby control of the food 
traffic into that city, and eventually it proved effective. We 
visited this castle, a square straightforward structure with a 
high keep, and found a number of interesting exhibits con¬ 
nected with Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, who once 
resided here in one of its upper rooms. Then we looked from 
the window down on the placid waters of the Rhine and went 
off to lunch in a sunny riverside tavern, full of photographs of 
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contemporary celebrities in the German theatrical and musical 
world. An hour later and we were speeding towards Wies¬ 
baden once more. 

Wiesbaden has been described as a mixture of prosperity and 
elegance. I shall be even more flattering and say that the 
real stress should be placed on its elegance. Fashionable and 
crowded as it can be today, its peak period was before the 
First World War when—in 1909—it welcomed as many as 
205,000 visitors in a single year and—in 1914.—ranked as the 
fourth wealthiest German city, giving precedence only to Berlin, 
Charlottenburg and Frankfurt. 

It had been well known to the Romans for its thermal 
springs. They called it Aquae Mattiacum, and Pliny men¬ 
tions it in liis Natural History: ‘Sunt et Mattiaci in Germania 
trans Rhenum fantes calidi .’ There was probably a fort on the 
Heidenburg as early as the year a.d. 12 . When the Romans 
left about the year a.d. 300, the Alemanni took their place, 
and the present name first appears in 828, when Einhard, the 
biographer of Charlemagne, refers to Wisibada, or the spring 
in the meadows. 

Wiesbaden has lost its immediate meadows, but it has kept 
its woods. And it has added its gardens and avenues and 
fountains, and flower-bordered promenades. Its history in 
modern times begins really in 1744 when Prince Carl of 
Nassau decided to make Schloss Biebrich, nearby, his residence. 
In 1806 Nassau became a duchy in Napoleon’s confederation 
of the Rhine, with Wiesbaden as its capital, a very modest 
capital with a total of only 3,000 inhabitants. The Dukes of 
Nassau, however, took the greatest interest in the place, the 
spa was developed, various public buildings were erected, and 
in 1839, Nassau’s first railway came into existence between 
Wiesbaden and Frankfurt. In 1851 our four friends of the 
Water Lily could put their Thames gig into dock at Frankfurt 
and proceed to Wiesbaden, passing a day there ‘in the intel¬ 
lectual manner that is practised at watering places, lounging in 
the handsome rooms of the Kursaal, reading the newspapers. 
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listening to the bands, feeding the carp with lumps of bread, 
and strolling about the extensive pleasure grounds’. They 
visited the casino and gave their reader a glimpse of what they 
saw there: *... let us watch the varied groups for a moment, 
for here we may see specimens of all the nations of Europe 
sacrificing to the demon of play; look at the Russian—ten 
times have I seen him take a bank note from his capacious white 
waistcoat, and ten times has it been swept into the ducal net; 
next to him sits the Austrian, his high forehead wrinkled 
with lines of thought; while he is diligently scoring the pro¬ 
gress of the game on a card, for he has a plan by which he 
hopes to break the bank; he will almost certainly be an im¬ 
mense loser. Opposite to him sits an Eng lishman with his 
hands in his pockets, occasionally drawing one out, and 
throwing his stake on the table with the true British air, 
offering a striking contrast to the demeanour of the French 
general on his left, over whose shoulder from time to time may 
be seen a fair hand glittering with jewels and trembling with 
excitement as it drops a gold coin on the fatsil cloth.’ 

The four oarsmen had a mild flutter themselves and all lost 
with the exception of Smith who, having flung a Gulden care¬ 
lessly down on No. 24, was rewarded with two heavy packets 
of dollars which he slipped into the tail pockets of his coat. 
There they swung dangerously as he whirled in a waltz with a 
fair partner in the adjoining room, and ended by striking 
her a sharp blow on the waist when the dancers came to .a 
halt. 

It was at Wiesbaden in 1863 that Dostoievsky first suc¬ 
cumbed to the fatal attraction of roulette, fatal certainly for 
him. His first wife was ill and he had been travelling in Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Germany with the temperamental 
Appolinaria Suslova, as ‘brother and sister’, by her command. 
The tables offered a much-needed diversion and for the next 
ten years he would gamble furiously whenever he got the 
chance, losing, losing, always losing, borrowing from Tur- 
geniev on One occasion, and for years afterwards, continuing to 
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hate Turgeniev, because he had not yet repaid the debt. 
Even the devotion of his second wife, Anna Grigoryevna, could 
not keep him from the tables, and often they were penniless. 
He had discovered an infallible system of ‘simply keeping 
calm 5 . But, as he never kept calm, and always plunged 
wildly, it was impossible to prove whether the system was in¬ 
fallible or not. Again and again he would return to Germany, 
generally to cither Bad Ems or to Bad Homburg, and before 
long would be reduced to pawning his personal possessions, 
having already pawned most of his wife’s. He might be harm¬ 
lessly employed in Dresden and suddenly the craving would 
assail him to revisit Bad Homburg. His wife would note in 
her journal: ‘To go there is his dream. It is absolutely essen¬ 
tial that he should go, or the thought of it will give him no 
peace. I am glad to think he will have his amusement, and 
come back to me as the loving person he used to be, although 
I cannot complain of his lack of love now cither.* Needless 
to say the visit would prove disastrous and he would soon 
write and tell her that lie had lost every penny. On 28th 
April, 1871, Dostoievsky gambled for the last time in his life. 
He would return to Bad Ems for a yearly cure, would make fun 
of its cult and bon ton in his Writer's Diary , and would even des¬ 
cribe that highly agreeable spa as ‘worse than Siberia 5 ! But 
he no longer gambled. In which laudable course he was 
doubtless aided by the fact that in 1873 the Prussians closed all 
the casinos within their domain. 

Wiesbaden undoubtedly drew a large portion of its revenue 
from the tables at one time. But its Duke lost his duchy in 
1866. He was a Field-Marshal in the Austrian Army, and 
supported Austria in the war against Prussia, refusing to desert 
them even in the hour of defeat. The last Duke of Nassau 
lived from 1817 to 1905 and after his deposition he succeeded 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. After 1866 Wiesbaden’s 
population mounted by leaps and bounds so that in the next 
forty years it had quadrupled and exceeded one hundred thou¬ 
sand persons. Most of Wiesbaden’s finest buildings were 
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erected about the beginning of the present century and its 
delightful State Theatre on the Neue Kolonnade is a magnifi¬ 
cent example of what an Englishman could call Edwardian- 
Baroque, with a touch of Makart of Vienna added for full 
measure. 

Architecture holds our interest thanks partly to its powers of 
historical evocation. Looking at it we escape into the past. 
The main foyer of Wiesbaden’s theatre, with its fine staircase 
and its highly decorative surrounding gallery, has been used 
as the casino for some years now, but is soon to be restored to 
the service of Thespis. Fortuna was only placed temporarily 
in possession, while rebuilding was in progress elsewhere. 
But, even with roulette being played on the floor below, it is 
the easiest thing in the world to let the mind step back to scenes 
of social splendour in the early 1900’s, when the spa was 
particularly popular with Wilhelm II, and when the world 
which gathered in Wiesbaden was as fashionable as any in 
Europe, and thronged nightly to this theatre. Fashionable 
people are amusing to watch, and often—as Dostoievsky 
realised—incredibly dull to meet. He speaks of ‘the huge, 
elegant cosmopolitan crowd and my profound, my most pro¬ 
found solitude amidst that crowd ’. Nevertheless, because they 
are boring and often at the same time so bored, everything has 
to be done to amuse these people, as well as their more intelli¬ 
gent and cultured contemporaries. And the results can be 
delightful in the extreme; witness Wiesbaden's very charming 
foyer, and its theatre interior. 

A hundred and twenty years ago the principal inns in the 
place had picturesque names like Arquebuse, The Eagle, The 
Rose, The Four Seasons. Today Wiesbaden’s most famous 
hotel has a more prosaic name, the Nassauer Hof. But it is 
one of Germany’s best known hotels and it has a crowning 
virtue in my eyes, rooms which open on to a huge and com¬ 
pletely quiet central courtyard. It was pleasant to feel one¬ 
self far removed from all maniacal poppings of motor-cycles, to 
rest on my bed before dinner reading Galsworthy, and to hear 
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nothing more disturbing to the ear than the distant sound of 
water being run into a bath by Gillian next door. 

She had valiantly supported all our frontal assaults upon the 
Rhine castles, and so had Konradi. But just as he was glad to 
rest now, and to get a little opportunity to give the Mercedes a 
superfine polishing, worthy of its new environment, so Gillian 
seemed glad to dawdle over her bath before dinner and to 
indulge in a little desultory shopping in the morning. 

One crushing disappointment awaited us. The Italian 
pictures from Berlin about which I had told her so much as we 
approached Wiesbaden were no longer on view at the museum. 
Some people said that they were going back to their real home 
in Berlin, some that they had only temporarily been banished 
in favour of other exhibits. I had been looking at them only 
eight months before, and had been counting the moments now, 
till I should renew the acquaintance. I imagine that the col¬ 
lection was sent to Wiesbaden after the war in order to be well 
within the Western Zone. With it came the famous head of the 
Egyptian Queen Ncfertiti which must be better known than 
almost any piece of sculpture in the world except the Venus de 
Milo. I found it as striking as photographs suggest, but 
emphatically a finite work of art, as against those others which— 
like a line of poetry sometimes, or a bar of music—seem to 
carry with them infinite overtones. One approaches the glass 
case to offer suitable homage. One notes the poise and the 
piquancy of that amazing head. But one does not go away a 
different creature as after the encounter with, say, the Dttrer 
self-portrait at Munich. 

It saddened me to think that Gilly would not see it now any 
more than she would see Caravaggio’s lovely picture ‘Amore 
Vincitore’. The picture has been described as startling in its 
candour and its cynicism; but to me it suggests only youth, 
and a spontaneous and mischievous joy. And as well as this 
great painting by Caravaggio, and those two superb male 
portraits by Bronzino, we faced another such greater depriva¬ 
tion, Correggio’s ‘Leda’, where he treats the theme with the 
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same gracious ease with which Boucher might have treated it, 
if Boucher had been a much greater artist. The painting, 
which may still be in the Rhineland but, if not, must be pur¬ 
sued to Berlin, is really a happy idyllic landscape with a group 
of maidens, of whom Leda is chief. She looks a little surprised, 
rather than dismayed, at what is befalling her, so tender are the 
attentions of the gentle yet superb, pinion-spread bird. And 
the other maidens, playing nearby, are even less concerned. 
A cynic would say that they were even eyeing rather hopefully 
the presence of a number of other swans in the same meadow, 
as though anything might happen to anyone on a day like this. 
Looking at this exquisite painting one understands exactly 
what that great man Berenson meant when he wrote of Cor¬ 
reggio that a sensitiveness to the charm of femininity was his 
distinguishing trait. * The more one reflects upon the art of the 
epoch known as the Eighteenth Century,’ he writes, ‘the more 
one must concede its distinguishing trait to have its sensitive¬ 
ness to the charm of mere femininity. The Greeks of course 
felt this charm, and expressed it in many a terra cotta figurine 
which still survives to delight us. Then many centuries inter¬ 
vened during which the charm of femininity remained un¬ 
recorded, and until the eighteenth century there was no 
change, except for one beam that yet sufficed to light up the 
whole sky. That beam was Correggio.’ 

Correggio’s dates are 1494-1534, so that femininity was in for 
another long wait. One should return to a great picture again 
and again, expecting to find as much surprise and delight in it 
as in a vivacious friend. But there could be no returning to 
the ‘ Leda’ now. I was given to understand that she was in the 
vaults, in a packing-case or certainly under duress of some sort, 
and that it would be quite useless to try and see her. 

Instead we went off to see, what I had never seen before, 
Wiesbaden’s ducal palace. One does not expect a great deal 
from a Schloss built about 1840, and for a very minor royalty. 
And in any ease it was BiebriGh where the ducal family norm¬ 
ally resided. The Wiesbaden residence, with its circular 
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columned portico, which suggests an Oxford hotel, or a 
Regency building in Brighton, is more interesting than its 
modest and straightforward exterior would suggest. Wies¬ 
baden today is the capital of Hesse, and the Schloss houses 
Hesse’s assembly in one of its great rooms. There are some 
astonishingly lovely parquet floors, but the whole interior sug¬ 
gests a period When taste was still influenced by a strong 
Winkclmann hang-over (pseudo-Greek statues by Schwan- 
thaler of Echo and so forth, and a Pompeian room with winged 
griffins, and at the same time a touch of the Biedermeier), 
One would like to look at it all with a cleansed and innocent 
eye, for it is probably association as much as anything else that 
makes us distrust it. Here are white pillars and much gold 
decoration, and there is really no valid reason to disparage it or 
to sec it immediately as the obvious background for a bevy of 
simpering maidens in high-waisted, directorate frocks, such as 
Rowlandson was for ever satirising. The truth is that his 
savage pencil and the somewhat caustic pen of the brilliantly 
endowed Jane Austen have made all the women of that period 
seem witless idiots and the taste of the period a superficial 
fashion-dictated affair. 

There are lovely rooms in this building. There is a circular 
room, on the balcony of which the reigning Duke of Nassau 
appeared in 1848 in answer to the frenzied shouts of his sub¬ 
jects. They were—like almost everyone else at that moment 
in Germany—demanding liberty: liberty of thought, liberty of 
action, liberty of the press. ‘ Do you know what it is that you 
want?’ demanded their ruler, a little sadly. ‘No, we don’t 
know; but we want it all the same,’ came back the answering 
roar. Hopes ran high. If you read the memoirs of that 
idealistic spinster, Malwida von Meysenburg, you will know 
how high they ran. The liberal humanistic millennium was 
just round the corner and her handsome Theodore, who was 
studying to be a Lutheran pastor, would abandon first his 
vocation, then his faith, and finally his fianede, and go off to a 
town in north Germany to put the whole world right in a few 
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newspaper articles. Soon afterwards he would be madly in 
love with a colleague’s spouse. In fact he might have stood as 
archetype and model for the very people whom Kipling would 
have in mind seventy years later, when he wrote about those 
who despise the gods of the copy-book headings and who 
‘begin by loving their neighbour and end by loving his wife’. 

The Duke of Nassau had married a Russian princess, 
Elisabeth Mikailovna, for whom I have always understood he 
built the Greek church, amidst the woods half-way up the hill 
to the Neroberg, so that she might worship there according to 
her own faith. But the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
he built it as her mausoleum, and dedicated it to her memory, 
in 1855. Perhaps she herself prayed here, or perhaps she did 
not. Certainly she died young, and certainly her body is laid 
to rest here. And certainly more than one generation of 
Tsarist Russians must have been grateful for this chapel, with 
its five gilded domes, and can never have dreamt of a day when 
it would become dependent upon the charity of strangers and 
the devotion of a few elderly exiles. It is not as beautiful as 
the little Russian church in Geneva but it has something of the 
same magic, and the same power to evoke a country that one 
has never known, and a generation of people that are long 
since dust. 

Gillian and I drove to Biebrich regardless of warnings that 
it had suffered considerably in the last war. So it has, but it is 
still, despite its vicissitudes, a fine building, set in a fine park 
and with a magnificent outlook on to die Rhine. This long, 
low, two-storied palace, with its pair of projecting wings, and 
its central circular portion, on the skyline of which nearly a 
score of badly-battered statues still survive, was finished in 
1706 by Prince Georg Augustus of Nassau. Instead of housing 
deputies, like the Wiesbaden residence, it now houses a film 
unit and various national film controls. It has that abomina¬ 
tion of desolation, a fake castle, standing on an islet in a small 
lake in its vast grounds. It is called the Moosburg and there 
was once a real castle on the spot. The artificial one is already 

M 
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one hundred years old. But once a fake castle, always a fake 
castle, and I shall not spare it on that account. The river 
frontage at Biebrich, with its shady avenue of trees, used to be 
famous, like the Villa Realc in Naples, for its lazzaroni , and 
tourist touts. They waited there to offer their services to the 
passengers from the Rhine steamers and they were known as 
Rheinschnaken or ‘loafers’. Today the breed is as extinct as the 
Russian aristocrats whom they may once have serviced. 

Most of Wiesbaden’s public buildings belong to the end of the 
last century, and the beginning—or middle—of this. I give 
German architects full marks for their ability to blend modern 
styles with other quite different ones of a previous epoch. 
For example the Brunnenkolonnade with its two theatres on 
one side and its long brilliantly-lit Pump Room and Reading 
Room, on the other, masks the whole transition from a period 
which stressed decoration to one which stresses simplicity and 
light. The Kurhaus itself, overlooking all the greenery and 
colour of the public gardens, is in a Greek style, but it was built 
by F. von Thiersch in 1905-1907 and suggests, quite rightly, 
the taste and times of the last Kaiser. The latter, by the way, 
gave Wiesbaden its picturesque William of Orange statue in 
bronze, in front of the Markt-Kirche, In the Kurhaus are 
rooms, like the great concert hall, which reflect completely 
modern tendencies in arrangement and decoration. Wies¬ 
baden prides itself on its patronage of music, drama and the 
arts. If Gillian and I had remained a few days longer, we 
would have had an opportunity of seeing the famous Japanese 
Ballet there. As it was, our only evening of dissipation was 
when we accompanied some Danish friends to the casino after 
an excellent dinner at the Nassauer Hof. 

“ Gilly, you are going to be given champagne and you will 
be exposed to all the temptations of the tables. I don’t think 
you are likely to become a second Dostoievsky, but here are 
twenty marks in case you feel inclined to have a flutter. If you 
lose them you will have twenty marks’ worth of experience. 
If you win, well, that’s your affair.” 
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I detest gambling, and my friend Soulsby has taken me to 
task for being too hard on gamblers. He maintains that they 
are a relatively innocuous species who harm no one except 
themselves. I think this is a little too flattering to them. For 
all he knows their unfortunate wives may be pawning their 
wedding rings at this very moment, and their children may be 
arrayed in rags. Actually the faces that one sees around the 
roulette table are rather dull. Not one of them looks capable 
of blowing his brains out the next moment and there is a very 
high percentage of guileless-looking, intent old ladies. Per¬ 
haps the more picturesque types emerge later in the evening 
and I miss them (the casino opens about three in the afternoon 
and continues until two the following morning). Anyhow, I 
loathe gambling and regard it as a most insidious and soul- 
destroying waste of time by people who ought to be better 
employed. Nevertheless it seemed to me that Gillian ought to 
be given a chance to inoculate herself against this insidious 
disease if she wished, the opposite treatment—it will be noted 
—to the one prescribed by the father in Somerset Maugham’s 
famous short story of the anxious father and the son who went 
to play tennis at Monte Carlo. 

Off we went, and history repeated itself as far as I was con¬ 
cerned. I enjoyed the general effect, the lights, the great 
staircase, the gracious caryatids and all those things to which 
the crowd never gives a second thought. But after an hour or 
so, and despite some excellent champagne, I felt quite ready to 
to call it a day. I solemnly consigned Gilly to the care of our 
my bed, a few hundred yards away. 

I knew that my daughter was a sensible, level-headed young 
Danish friends, and off I went back to the NassauerHofand to 
woman, and I had a feeling that she would stick to that twenty 
marks and make no effort to either increase it or decrease it. 
When I saw her next morning I was shocked to hear that she 
had not returned until 2 a.m., but since she seemed to have 
enjoyed the evening that was her affair. Nothing more was 
said about the twenty marks until nearly a week later—in 
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Frankfurt I think—and then I inquired what had happened to 
them. Or perhaps I boasted to the Soulsbys that she had 
shown her good sense by refraining from play. 

“Not at all. I watched until about one in the morning. 
Then I thought ‘Here you are. You may never be here again. 
In Rome one should do as the Romans do’, and so off I 
started.” 

And the result? There also history had repeated itself. 
At first she won. She watched an oracular old woman say to a 
youth who was losing to put everything on 17. He did not 
take her advice but sure enough 17 promptly turned up. 
After making a good start, Gilly soon began to lose. When 
she had lost ten marks she put the other ten back in her pocket, 
thereby proving that I was not altogether wrong when I said 
that my daughter was level-headed. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DELIGHTS OF BAD HOMBURG 


W e drove from Wiesbaden across the hills towards the 
Taunus and towards my beloved Bad Homburg. It 
was a sort of home-coming, for we were to stay at the 
Villa Nova when we arrived. 

The drive through the Taunus was a fitting prelude to the 
place I loved so well. We could have gone by Frankfurt and 
had frequent glimpses of the Main, but it was pleasanter to go 
across country, through villages and past still more castles on 
beetling crags until, having reached the Taunus, I suddenly 
realised from a signpost that we were within only a few miles 
of Gronberg and Friedrichshof. 

“Stop the car, Konradi. That last signpost said 1 Kronberg 
2 Km 5 . We’ll go back. I want to show my daughter Fried¬ 
richshof.” 

I had thought that we would visit it from Bad Homburg. 
But, since we were so near it now, it seemed the wiser course 
to turn aside. Friedrichshof was begun in the year 1889 by 
tire widowed Empress Frederick. It belongs today to the 
Empress’s grandson, Prince Philip of Hesse, and to his brother 
Prince Wolfgang. Their mother, the ‘Mossy’ of the Empress’s 
letters, 1 was the Empress’s youngest daughter, and a sister of the 
princess whom the exiled adventurer had exploited. She died 
only in 1954.. The two princes have turned Friedrichshof 
into a hotel. 

I regard the Empress Frederick as a much maligned woman, 
intelligent and brave; an idealistic realist who loved the country 
of her birth, England, and the country of her adoption, 

1 The Empress Frederick writes to Sophie. Edited by Arthur Gould Lee. 
See also The Letteis of the Empress Frederick. Edited by Sir F. Ponsonby. 
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Germany; but who had no use for the narrow, tittle-tattling 
Prussian Court, to which she came as the young bride of Crown 
Prince Frederick in 1858. She supported her husband in all 
his liberal schemes for Germany, but when at last he came to 
the throne, he was a dying man, and his reign lasted less than 
ninety days. After that the Empress had to endure many 
humiliations at the hands of Bismarck and of her own son 
William II, although in the end family affection triumphed 
over extremely acute family differences. 

The Empress had more sense in her little finger than her son 
in his whole body. She was tactless, but only in the way that 
the highly intelligent are so often tactless when it comes to 
suffering fools gladly. She found it hard to dissemble, again 
for tire basically good reason that she was by nature singularly 
honest and outspoken. With the Prince Consort as father, and 
with Queen Victoria as mother, it is hot surprising that she 
combined a very strong sense of duty with a certain impatience 
with individuals. As she grew older she became considerably 
more discreet and her worst enemy could feci nothing but 
admiration for the courage which she showed in her last terribly 
painful illness when she was dying of cancer. 

This was the woman who in 1889 created this home—for it is 
a home, and not at all unlike an extremely comfortable Eng¬ 
lish country house. It is the sort of building that a millionaire 
might have erected near Ascot in the Edwardian era, comfort¬ 
ably, by no means unsightly, solidly built of grey stone, with a 
wealth of accidental architectural detail, such as a projecting 
porch on the extreme right, a high, steeply-roofed pscudo- 
Gothic watch-tower, and a certain amount of black and white 
timbering, to the second storey of one wing. Yet the total 
effect is dignified and quite pleasing. The Empress built the 
house with money left her by a deceased friend, the Duchess of 
Galliera, and she had chosen this spot not merely because she 
had fallen in love with the woods of the Taunus and with this 
250-acre estate, but because it was so near to Bad Homburg, 
where her brother King Edward VII frequently came, and 
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fairly near to Darmstadt where Queen Victoria sometimes 
arrived to visit her grandchildren, the motherless family of 
Princess Alice. 

Friedrichshof was to have many distinguished guests be¬ 
neath its roof in its time. From time to time the Kaiser would 
propose himself as visitor, generally at very short notice, and 
she would write to Sophie: ‘ It does not suit me at all, as it will 
overwork my servants very much to get quite ready by that 
time. Although I do not wish to grumble, yet I cannot be 
expected to be overwhelmed and touched and enthusiastic 
about a visit which I consider a duty to me. And I am still 
too sad at heart, the hurts are too fresh in my memory. Still I 
shall make the visit as pleasant for him as I can, as I think he is 
animated by better sentiments, and wishes in his way to be as 
friendly as possible to his Mama. But it is a very strange way.’ 
Amongst other autocratic acts, William had at one time for¬ 
bidden his sister Sophie to set foot in Germany for three years 
because she, a Protestant, had, after some years of marriage, 
decided to change to the Greek Orthodox faith of her husband, 
the Grown Prince of Greece. This embargo however was 
ignored.' 

‘William came, but it was very dark and poured in torrents, 
so that I fear he cannot have had a good impression.’ Queen 
Victoria, the following year, was equally unlucky. ‘Dear 
Grandmama’s visit here went off very well,’ she wrote to her 
daughter Sophie in Greece, ‘only alas in the afternoon it 
poured with rain, which was too provoking. Grandmama 
planted a tree, and just took a turn in her little garden chair 
through the flower garden and into the stable yard. I think 
she liked it very much and said the next time she comes to 
Germany she would prefer to live here and not at Darmstadt.’ 

.1 have in my possession a photograph by Voigt, the Court 
photographer at Bad Homburg, of the Empress and all her six 
children on the steps of Friedrichshof, which must have been 
taken, at most, a week or so before her death. On her death¬ 
bed, after her brother, King Edward VII, had arrived from 
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England, she sent for the latter’s young equerry, later Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, and told him that a wooden box of letters 
(those she had written to her mother which had been returned 
to her after the latter’s death) would be brought to his room at 
one in the morning and that he was to smuggle them out of 
Friedrichshof and back to England as part of her personal pos¬ 
sessions. He has left us a graphic description of his emotions 
as the Kaiser walked up and down the terrace, next morning, 
talking to King Edward and within a few feet of the compro¬ 
mising wooden box, which had been carried out with the rest of 
the luggage. 

After World War II Friedrichshof was occupied by the 
Americans, and an American colonel helped himself to the 
extremely valuable Hesse Grown Jewels, which he found there, 
and managed even to transport them to America. But the 
American police had their suspicions, and, after some years, they 
got their man when he attempted to dispose of part of the loot. 

I showed Gillian round Friedrichshof, made her admire the 
Lely portrait of Charles II’s bride, Catherine of Braganza, 
which I so much admire myself, and then we returned to 
Konradi and the car. I wanted, if we could, to give her a 
glimpse of Cronberg before we resumed our drive to Bad 
Homburg. That village, much beloved by artists, is only a 
mile or two away, but the roads are confusing and we seemed 
to have driven round it several times in circles before eventu¬ 
ally we found a road by which to enter. 

The village rises up the hill and its castle keep dominates it. 
At the end of 1891 the Empress Frederick wrote to her daughter 
in Greece to say that William and Augusta (the Kaiser and the 
Kaiserin) had lunched with her on Christmas Day. *... and I 
had some presents from them. Willy tried to give me pleasure 
by arranging that the old Burg at Cronberg should pass into 
my hands and become my property. I had tried to arrange 
this with the authorities, but difficulties were made, and I gave 
it up, as I did not like the bother and annoyance and it was not 
worth while. I told William in the Autumn that I much 
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regretted this, and now he has arranged this as a Christmas 
gift for me, at which I am of course much pleased. It is an 
object of no earthly use or value to the State or indeed to any¬ 
one, but for me it is very agreeable to prevent its being turned 
into a restaurant, and in time, in later years, I might even do it 
up a little. Anyhow I was glad that for the first time W illiam 
tried to give me pleasure, which of course makes me value the 
thing much more.’ 

Presently she restored it and made a very excellent job of 
that, too. I had vivid recollections of an earlier visit to Cron- 
berg with Franz Schwarzenstein and of a succession of rooms 
which conveyed the atmosphere of the past quite as effectively 
as those at Eltz. Alas, we were not to see them now. We had 
chosen Cronberg’s weekly half-holiday in which the custodian 
of the castle feels entitled to share. All we could do was drive 
up a steep, sunny lancway and look at its creepered walls. 
Then the Mercedes sped once more down from the Taunus 
towards Bad Homburg where we were to say good-bye to it, 
and to Kurt Konradi, who had proved himself a most ad¬ 
mirable and lively travelling companion. 

It was my friend Soulsby, who is attached to the British 
Consulate in Frankfurt, who originally told me about the Villa 
Nova. His own foot had never crossed the threshold but he 
said that whenever his friends went there, they waxed lyrical 
on the subject. This was enough for me, and the same thing 
was to happen in my case. Veni, vidi, et victus sum. 

The Villa Nova is one of a large number of highly decorative, 
balconied, late nineteenth- or early twentieth-century villas, 
which stand a little back from the Kaiser-Friedrich’s Promen¬ 
ade, overlooking Bad Homburg’s 125-acre kur-park. It is a 
four-storey building with wonderful curves and convolutions 
on the parapet of its roof, and with at least seven separate, 
ornamental balconies adorning its frontage. Its immediate 
neighbours, although smaller, are equally picturesque, and, 
further along the promenade, is the famous Ritter’s Park Hotel 
where King Edward VII used to stay, in preference to taking 
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up his abode at the Schloss with his nephew the Kaiser. In fact 
it was friction with the latter which, despite his deep affection 
for Bad Homburg, probably led to his transferring his patron¬ 
age eventually to Marienbad. 

I feel quite sure that it must have been a Russian Grand 
Duke, or someone very similar, who first built the Villa Nova, 
and doubtless its walls vibrated at one time to the frequent 
popping of champagne corks. But today it is the very quintes¬ 
sence, not of mundane extravagance, but of good, homely, 
bourgeois, down-to-earth comfort. It is quiet, well-run, and 
serenely sure of itself. Its pleasant maids, and its green 
aproned portcr-cum-gardencr are typical of its whole method 
of organisation. It encourages its guests to take their midday 
meal at a little hotel next door, and they can take their evening 
one there, too, if they so wish. But no matter how many 
meals they may take in adjoining establishments, the Villa 
Nova, from the moment they set foot in it, will seem to them 
a home. 

Herr and Frau Krohn gave me their customary welcome 
and Herr Krohn’s daughter, Frau Flillkrug, presently appeared 
with gay and animated smile, which is in itself a symbol of the 
warmth of heart which runs throughout this whole household. 
Gillian had not been there five minutes before she, too, had 
succumbed to its charm. There is a third generation too, a 
little eight-year-old daughter, who is an equally enchanting 
re-duplication of her delightful mother, and a son also, whom I 
have still to meet. 

Across the kur-park with its great chestnut trees and its 
lyrical weeping willows, were more friends, the Soulsbys. 
I like to cross-examine Soulsby in the cool of the evening about 
all things German and European. I like his slow, deliberate, 
anything but dogmatic, yet intensely convinced manner of 
stating his opinion. They are always opinions worth listening 
to, and I like his wife’s sense of humour and her Italian anima¬ 
tion as a background to this deliberation. There we would 
stay chatting and forgetting the time, 
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To the more restless Bad Homburg offers excellent tennis, 
music and the excitement of its casino. We paid the latter a 
brief visit and I am glad to say Gilly showed no desire to re¬ 
sume her operations. I acquired an interesting official pub¬ 
lication which recorded all the numbers that had come up at 
roulette in the course of the previous month of March. On 
March ist number eighteen came up only seven limes, whereas 
number seventeen came up twenty times. By the end of that 
week the position had equalised fairly well, number eighteen 
totalled seventy times, number seventeen eighty-seven times. 
Over a whole period of six years, eighteen stood at 28,239 and 
seventeen at 28,440. From this the Goddess Fortune may 
well argue that she is absolutely impartial in her favours and 
that like Nature she abhors a vacuum. Sooner of later she is 
bound to fill it. Of the even chances the biggest difference 
was on March 3rd when black showed 275 to red’s 217. But 
normally the two colours finish the day fairly adjacent, as for 
example on March 12th: Black 211, Red 212. Once, how¬ 
ever, at Monte Carlo, an observant gambler noticed that a 
particular roulette board, owing to some mechanical defect, 
had a bias in favour of certain numbers. He made a fortune 
out of this knowledge before the bank discovered it also, and 
withdrew that board from circulation. 

About two miles behind Bad Homburg upon the ridge 
amongst the pleasant woods of the Taunus, is the recon¬ 
structed Roman fort at the Saalburg, which stood at the point 
where the limes turned abruptly south. It was abandoned 
when the Germanic tribes reoccupied all this part of the 
country up to the Rhine. During the Middle Ages the local 
peasants used the Saalburg as a convenient quarry but in the 
eighteenth century it began to attract the attention of anti¬ 
quaries, and, a century later in 1898, it was decided to attempt 
a formal reconstruction of the camp. The last Kaiser showed 
very great interest in the project and if you visit the Saalburg 
today you will see his photograph there, on a piebald horse and 
conversing with the curator. Even without its archaeological 
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significance, its interesting museum and its many Latin 
antiquities, the Saalburg would be worth visiting, merely for 
its delightful woods, its great green courtyard, where I have 
watched the little children of the caretaker playing after all the 
tourists had departed, and heard the cry of a green wood¬ 
pecker as he swooped from tree to tree. 

Down in Bad Homburg itself, there is another historical 
treat but one of a considerably later date. This is Schloss 
Homburg whose high, round White Tower, which pre-dates 
the Schloss itself by several centuries, can be seen for miles 
around, a tower which figures in a delightful little poem, 
Pilgcrs Morgenlied, which Goethe wrote in 1772, on his way 
from Frankfurt to Wctzlar. 

Goethe knew Schloss Homburg well, and he and Herder and 
Lavatcr were sometimes guests at the Court of the Landgravine 
Caroline, who may even have been in his mind when he wrote 
the poem. The castle consists of an outer courtyard and an 
inner courtyard, with various eighteenth-century buildings, 
quite uniform and simple in style, built around them. In the 
centre of the inner court rises the famous White Tower. In 
the fifteenth century Homburg belonged to the Counts of 
Eppstein, and the Knights of Brendcl were their burgraves. 
But in 1521 it fell to the Landgraves of Hesse, and in 1622 
Landgrave Ludwig V of Hesse-Darmstadt made over the castle 
and town of Homburg to his youngest brother, Frederick I, 
who thus became founder of the collateral line of Hesse- 
Homburg. It is his son, Landgrave Frederick II, whom you 
see in red sandstone, flanked by symbolic figures, astride a 
bisected, red sandstone horse, and with his feet in iron stirrups, 
immediately above your head, when you come through the 
second archway into the courtyard of the Schloss. There is a 
bronze bust of the same gentleman by Andreas Schliiter 
across the courtyard, and it was he who in 1680 instructed the 
architect, Paul Andrich, to begin work on the building we now 
see, the earlier edifice having been considerably damaged by 
the Swedes in the Thirty Years War. 
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Frederick II, bom in 1633, had served for a time as a 
cavalry general under Charles X of Sweden. But when the 
latter died, his successor seemed reluctant either to pay 
Frederick for services rendered or even to acknowledge his 
military prowess. Whereupon he transferred his allegiance 
to the Elector of Brandenburg (soon to be Frederick the First 
of Prussia). He became the Elector’s most famous cavalry 
general, and was responsible for Brandenburg’s great victory 
over the Swedes in the battle of Fehrbellin. He was not only 
a brilliant general but a good ruler of his own principality, 
promoting industry and encouraging Huguenot and Walden- 
sian refugees to settle in Homburg. He lost a leg fighting at 
Copenhagen in 1659, amputating it himself in order to save his 
own life. You can see the so-called ‘silver leg’ in a glass case 
in the Schloss, actually a wooden leg with silver fittings. 

You can also see many representations of this distinguished 
individual, wigged d la Louis Qyatorze, or bald, and with a look 
of the poet Prior, as his death mask shows him. The most 
beautiful room in the Schloss, the Holz Cabinet or Spiegel 
Cabinet, was given its present form as a wedding gift for his 
son and successor, Landgrave Frederick III Jacob. It is 
panelled in light-coloured wood with the most magnificent 
scenic inlays, both on walls and doors, all of which were the 
work of local craftsmen. Frederick II had been three times 
married, first to a lugubrious Swedish wife who, from her 
portrait here, seems to have been anything but a glamour girl. 
That marriage lasted sixteen years. Then for twenty years he 
was married to Louise Elisabeth, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Jacob of Kurland. She bore him twelve children, and you can 
see a family group in which all of them figure, as well as his 
third wife and her pleasant little child, who are thrown in as 
full measure at the bottom of the picture. 

Next in interest to the great Landgrave is his grandson 
Frederick V who married Princess Caroline of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, a remarkable woman for whose tombstone Frederick the 
Great .of Prussia devised an epitaph meant to be generous, but 
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actually a typical example of the patronising attitude which 
man adopts to woman, ‘Femina sexu, ingenio vir ’—in sex a 
woman, in intelligence a man. I suppose he felt that this was 
the highest compliment in his power. Actually his own sister, 
the Margravine of Bayreuth, had given him a very high opinion 
indeed of female ability. It was she who tried to stand be¬ 
tween him and his terrible old father. 

Frederick V was Landgrave from 1751 to 1820, and with 
the help of his cultured wife was largely responsible for what 
was known as the ‘Darmstadt Circle’. It included Klopstock, 
Herder, Lavater, Goethe—still a mere youth—and the philo¬ 
sophically-minded minister Isaak von Sinclair who was 
responsible for bringing the poet Holderlin to Homburg in 
1789 and who later obtained for him the post of Court 
librarian which he held till 1806 when madness finally over¬ 
took him. You can see the Holderlin memorial beneath the 
trees in the kur-park and can visit the library in which he 
worked here at tire Schloss. 

Frederick and Caroline had eleven children, and nearly as 
fascinating as the Genevan painter Liotard’s series of Maria 
Theresa’s children at Schiinbrunn in Vienna are the pictures 
on view here by an anonymous painter of the mother and 
father and ten of their offspring. Beginning with the long- 
chinned father in his red coat with blue lapels, and his dkolUU 
Countess with high-dressed hair, who was his cousin, we pass 
on downwards through a sort of Fairchild family to the 
youngest son—who looks like the Dauphin of Louis XVI— 
and the youngest daughter, a baby-faced little girl with a 
charming expression. 

There are other portraits of these sons, when grown up, 
in the entrance hall, and elsewhere in the building. Despite 
his six sons and five daughters, Frederick V had only one 
grandson, who died when still a student When the father 
died, the brothers succeeded one another in turn, Frederick 
VI died in 1829, Ludwig in 1839, Philip in 1846, Gustav in 
1848 and Ferdinand in 1866. Leopold, one of the handr 
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somest of them, had died in early manhood. Ferdinand was a 
Field-Marshal in the Austrian Army. In old age he became 
eccentric and preferred not to live in the Schloss but in a quite 
humble little house in a neighbouring street, and in Kaiser 
Wilhelm II’s bedroom, you can see the tiny, pathetic, worm- 
eaten, child’s wooden desk which was all that the Landgrave 
Ferdinand permitted himself. 

When Ferdinand died, Homburg passed for a few months 
back to the Hesse-Darmstadt branch of the family and then, as 
the result of the Austrian war, into the possession of Prussia. 
The Prussian royal family fully appreciated this acquisition. 
But for a time they did not spend much money on it. The 
Empress Frederick could write to her daughter in 1892, ‘I hope 
this year one can make the Schloss at Homburg a little more 
comfortable so that when you come (if you do) it may be nicer 
than last year. But the crown will hardly spend a penny on 
the old place, and my money I keep for Friedrichshof, as you 
will understand. 5 

Bad Homburg had been growing steadily more prosperous 
ever since Frederick VI had married a daughter of King 
George III of England, in 1818. Thanks to her dowry, the 
Schloss could be restored, a third storey added to tire front 
facing the garden, a spacious vestibule built with columns, and 
the Elisabeth rooms added, overlooking the park. The 
Darmstadt architect Mailer was responsible for all this, and the 
neglected gardens were laid out anew to be the joy of the young 
Malwida von Meysenburg—German liberal and later exile— 
who speaks of‘ the old castle garden, a glorious park with trees 
a hundred years old, quiet fountains, deep, shadowy, lonely 
nooks where the fashionable seldom strayed 5 . 

In the Elisabeth rooms you will find plenty of excellent 
English mezzotints including one of a highly exuberant Prince 
Regent—her brother—leaning his arm on the pommel of his 
horse’s saddle. There is also in the suite a Pompeian salon 
which is very typical of the taste of the period. It is said that, 
thanks to the presence of the English princess at the Court, it 
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became the fashion for the English nobility to visit Homburg 
and that this began the tradition which King. Edward VII 
merely continued. 

Actually the latter is more likely to have come in the first 
instance in order to be near his sister the Empress Frederick 
when she was Crown Princess. There were other attractions 
as well to draw him, for in 1846 Landgrave Gustav had begun to 
build a gaming casino for the brothers Blanc, which it was felt 
would draw people to the spa and make it as elegant an inter¬ 
national centre as Ems or Wiesbaden. 

It assuredly did. Bad Homburg became a veritable centre 
of fashion. The Blanc brothers did everything to make the 
place attractive. Jenny Lind, Adeline Patti, Pepita de Oliva, 
and countless other celebrities were amongst its guests. 
Dostoievsky could write to his wife in 1867, ‘The locality is 
enchanting! The park is magnificent, the Kurhaus likewise. 
Life here could be so pleasant, if only it were not for the 
cursed game of roulette!’ According to a Dutchman named 
Mulatuli most of those who gambled were women, ladies, 
countesses, princesses, people like a certain Countess Kisseleff 
who, even after her fortune had become cruelly restricted, could 
still gamble away a few hundred thousand roubles a year. 

Bismarck and the Prussian government closed all the 
casinos in their territory in 1872, and the Blanc brothers 
departed to found Monte Carlo. The Bad Homburg of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century may have played 
baccarat in private, but it did not gamble publicly. It has 
been recorded very fully in a whole series of photographs taken 
by the famous Court photographer Voigt, whose son is still to 
be found practising only a few doors from the Villa Nova. I 
have expatiated elsewhere on the delight which these albums 
of the past give me, gymkhanas, kur-park revels when lovely 
ladies, in Dolly Vardon hats and skirts with bustles, trundle 
weighty. Trilby-hatted gents along in heavy wheelbarrows 
towards the winning post, or may even, two of them, in a 
moment of extreme and daring skittishness—join their crossed 
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diately above your head, when you come through the second archway into 
the courtyard of the Schloss ’ 
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hands in order to give a ride to a Homburg-hatted middle- 
aged beau. Villon asked where were the snows of yester-year. 
If you ask me, where are the pretty dresses, and the laughter 
and the apple blossom, and, generally speaking, all the non¬ 
sense and affectation, and giggles, the moments of desperation 
and ecstasy and mingled silliness and charm, of the eighteen- 
eighties, I would say here, between the covers of these heavy 
books, or at least as much of them as you are ever likely to 
recover now. 

It is not the past which betrays us; it is we who betray and 
walk away from the past. That sailor-suited eight-year-old, 
who was once me, did he run off to hide in the woods? Or did 
not I coldly walk away and desert him? We kill the past 
merely by our own inevitable insistence upon the living present. 
So that, in time, not even the single span of an individual life 
can really unite its different epochs. Grasping the ‘now’ we 
lose hold of the ‘then’, and can hardly believe that it was ever 
a part of us. 

I got a good example of this at the Villa Nova. I had 
always thought of my agreeable host Herr Krohn as in his 
middle or perhaps late sixties. He is trim, alert, very straight- 
backed and extremely active. If you descend the stairs at 
eight o’clock in the morning, he is one of the first persons you 
are likely to meet. Clean-shaven, kindly-eyed, with a reserved 
manner, but a most agreeable smile, one runs across him 
again and again in the course of the day, as one goes about 
one’s business and he goes quietly about his. 

I knew that he had visited Dublin in his youth, years ago, 
and imagined that he had gone there as a child with his 
parents. But one day, dropping into conversation with him, 
and questioning him about his experiences in Ireland, I learnt 
that he had gone there in a professional capacity and that so 
far from being in his sixties, as I thought, Herr Krohn is 
already in his eightieth year. 

He has had a most interesting and varied life. He was bom 
at Wismar near Liibeck on the Baltic. About the year 1890, 

N 
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still a mere boy, he set off to seek his fortune in London, He 
worked, he tells me, at the Covent Garden Hotel and at the 
Grand Hotel on the Embankment. Then lie came to Ireland 
to the Temperance Hotel in Stephen’s Green, and has vivid 
recollections of the military tournaments in the Phoenix Park. 
That was in 1892, and the following year he was at the Great 
Northern Hotel at Bundoran in Donegal, looking across the 
great bay to Fintragh where I myself once lived for four years. 

His travels were only just beginning. There followed 
Geneva, Cannes, Meran in the Tyrol in winter, and certain 
Swiss resorts like Glion in summer. He was manager of a 
hotel at Wildbad, and later you would have found him at 
Tarasp in the Grisons. At one time his work took him to 
Algiers and to Biskra. There he met the Grand Duke Carl 
Theodore of Bavaria who used to winter regularly there with his 
family. He entered into his service and was also for two years 
in the service of the Queen of Naples, sister of the beautiful 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. Indeed he saw the latter at 
Glion only a few days before her assassination at Geneva by a 
socialist fanatic who had planned to lull the Due d’Orleans, or 
any royal person who might be available. He has seen and 
spoken with the Empress Elizabeth, he has seen the equally 
lovely Empress Eugenie. Here on the spot, in the quiet 
purlieus of the Villa Nova, was a living link with the very 
period of history which interests me so much, a man who, after 
the First World War, came to Bad Homburg in 1919, pur¬ 
chased the Villa and has been running it ever since. 

X ran upstairs to tell Gilly all this, and at breakfast next 
morning poor Herr Krohn was put through a further lengthy 
cross-examination. But has it made any real difference? As 
I said earlier wc find it hard to see other people, or even our¬ 
selves, in any terms save those of the present. Here was a 
wonderful link with the past; but all I could really envisage 
was the living Herr Krohn whom I knew, helpful, friendly, 
youthful-looking, despite his advanced years, a worthy repre¬ 
sentative of that tidy, orderly Germany of time immemorial. 
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His personality was anchored like mine to the present min ute. 
He had said good-bye long ago to that boy in the Covent 
Garden Hotel in London, and has been wayfaring, patiently 
and stoically, ever since. Long may he continue to do so. 

These days at Bad Homburg were happy ones. We lunched 
with Dr Jaeger in the restaurant of Bad Iiomburg’s fine new 
Kurhaus. We looked into its huge concert hall in order to see 
the brilliantly clever modem ‘scrafiiti’ by Professor Leistikow 
on its far wall which illustrate the past history of the spa. We 
walked in the gardens and saw the Kaiser Wilhelm baths and 
the Elisabethan Brunnen. We visited the Soulsbys in their 
home. And we went into Frankfurt—an easy half-hour's 
journey—in order that Gilly might see the Goethe Haus, and 
that we might lunch with the most energetic individual Franz 
Schwarzenstein, a delightful companion at any time, even at 
the luncheon table where the problem of the menu, always a 
complicated one, is a little increased by the fact that he is a 
vegetarian. He and Marianne Rehm listened to our adven¬ 
tures, raised their eyebrows over my vagaries and indecisions 
as a traveller, and, I think, extended a little sympathy to 
Gillian in her role of guardian angel. I enjoyed my excellent 
lunch, defended myself to the best of my ability and drank 
huge quantities of Johannesbier, a most excellent drink made 
out of black currants and one to which Franz Schwarzenstein 
himself had been the first to introduce me. 



CHAPTER XII 


BADEN-BADEN 


B aden-baden nestles amid some of the outlying spurs of the 
Black Forest, parallel to the Rhine and about eight miles 
from it. It was known to the Romans as Civitas Aurelia 
Aquensis, and its hot springs were popular even then. In 
Tombleson’s time there were a number of baths with a wide 
range of temperatures, the hottest of all being known as Das 
Hollenbad or the ‘Hell-bath’. But what brought Baden-Baden 
really into the picture were the activities of a certain French¬ 
man named Benazct. It was he who, with the Margrave’s 
approval, founded the Casino; and he did for Baden-Baden 
what the Blanc brothers did for Bad Homburg. Benazct knew 
his business. He arranged that a small railway should connect 
Baclen-Badcn with Baden-Oos; and it is this small branch line 
which still—thank God—connects up with the main line and 
spares this spa all the thunder of long-distance through-trains. 

Next Benazet laid out the great Lichtcntaler Alice, which 
can be said to be almost the making of the place. This tree- 
lined avenue, parallel with the course of the modest Oos, 
already existed in a more rudimentary form. But it was 
Benazet who, without spoiling it, made it one of the most 
fashionable carriage promenades in all Europe, with its huge 
shady trees, its well-kept lawns, its shrubs and flower beds and 
series of miniature bridges crossing the Oos to the gardens of 
some of the huge hotels on the far side. The Alice is lovely 
at all times of year—lovely in spring, with birds singing in its 
trees, magnolias in full bloom, exotic creepers trailing over the 
iron handrail of the bridges, weeping willows with their long 
branches almost touching the bright green grass, and a vivid 
riot of colour everywhere in the flower beds. It is equally 
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lovely in autumn with the copper-coloured leaves falling from 
the trees on to the pathway. One can walk from the Trink- 
halle with its porticoed, many-columned classic front, back 
through the gardens to the village of Lichtental itself and, as 
one walks, one feels not only near benevolent Mother Nature 
and her bounties of leaf and bird-song, but near also to certain 
of man’s more commendable activities with spade and trowel. 

Some of his less commendable activities, moralists might 
say, are also to be found nearby. Benazet’s Casino had 
originally the alternative and rather pleasing title of the 
Konversadonshatis. Today, as well as the various gambling- 
rooms with their distinctly Second Empire air and exotic 
furnishings, there is a huge and much-appreciated modern 
concert hall under the same roof. It was Benazet also who 
founded Baden-Baden’s theatre a few hundred yards away. 
There one can see the work of playwrights as diverse as Shake¬ 
speare and Buchner, Lorca and Thornton Wilder, or can watch 
the Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet give an exquisite rendering of 
Fokine’s Les Sylphides. 

Altogether, Baden-Baden looks after its guests. As an 
American writer puts it, it offers them beauty and peace, 
splendour and comfort. And then he adds, ‘It has, above 
everything else, the stamp of aristocracy and privacy.” At 
one time people used to say ugly things about the place. In 
the sixties it could be described as ‘infested with gamblers who 
came from every corner of the world to swarm about one of the 
few roulette boards allowed in Europe’. Its morals were the 
sort that allowed you to purchase an ‘angel’ for five hundred 
francs. But even then, I imagine, it had many unworldly 
and high-minded devotees, as well as the riff-raff and those 
suffering from that dread complaint 'for the curse of which 
Baden-Baden is most efficacious—ennui’. 

A local celebrity, Robert Redslob, has recently written a 
charming essay in which he gives us his earliest recollections of 
the place. Like me, he sees it as haunted by distinguished 
shades, the Empress Eugenie, Madame Viardot, Musset, 
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Uhland, Berlioz, Clara Schumann, Turgeniev, Brahms, 
Liszt. He remembers the occasion in his childhood when a 
Grand Duchess stopped in the park to speak to his brother and 
completely ignored him: "moi qui me tenait a Vicari, pelle ct 
seau a la main , comme un aidc-jardinicr .” He remembers too an 
even more exciting occasion when he saw the old German 
Emperor, William I, pass in a carriage along the Lichlcntaler 
Alice. He hacl with him another Emperor, the Emperor 
Pedro II of Brazil. The little Robert was wearing a huge 
round straw hat. He threw it in the air and shouted loudly, 
“ Vine I'empereur /” Then, as a good Frenchman, he added 
quickly, “Pedro.” 

Benazet went back to France about 1871, For him as for 
the Viardols, the Franco-Prussian War had made further 
residence in Germany too painful a business. The French, 
who had fought so many wars upon German soil in the eight¬ 
eenth century, tasted now the bitterness of war on their own 
soil; just as Germany, which escaped it in 1914.-1918, would 
know it in 1944. Soon after Bcnazcl’s departure Prussia 
closed all the casinos. Baden-Baden’s remained closed for 
play until 1933. Then someone explained to Hitler that the 
town was suffering from what it considered a most unfair form 
of competition. The French had started a casino just across 
the river at Niederbronn and twice a week they sent their 
charabancs to Baden-Baden to collect any German gamblers 
who might want a flutter. I don’t know how the currency 
regulations affected these persons, but at any rate the Nazis 
yielded to the argument that Baden-Baden must be allowed 
this source of revenue, if it were to survive, and so from 1933 
to 1944 Baden-Baden was permitted the only casino open in 
all Germany, and after a lapse of nearly seventy years, the two 
graceful caryatids, who preside between the Salle pompadour 
and the Salle Louis XIV, could hear once more the little ball 
rolling into its groove, and the voice of the croupier uttering 
his monotonous formula. 

I looked forward eagerly to seeing my friend Professor Otto 
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Speer in Baclen-Baclen and when the local train drew in at the 
platform there he was, to our great pleasure, having come to 
meet us at the station. He had spent most of the winter down 
on his beloved Swiss-Italian lakes, as he always does, but he had 
now returned to the delights of a Black Forest spring and to his 
villa and garden, about three miles from Baden-Baden, where 
he grows crops of strawberries which are quite phenomenal. 
He drove back with us to our hotel now and for the next few 
days he was our counsellor and adviser on most occasions, 
although this time he did not succeed in luring me to the 
Friedrichsbad to companion him once again in a two-hour 
Grosses Gesellschaftsbad at every conceivable temperature. 

“ I want to sec the little house where Brahms used to stay, 
I never saw it when I was here before. And the Schumanns’ 
home. And Turgcniev’s villa. I am convinced that the villa 
which I saw last time, with the words Villa Turgeniev in¬ 
corporated in the ironwork of the gate, is not Turgeniev’s villa 
at all. I can’t tell you why, but I just feel it in my bones.” 

My bones, strangely enough, were perfectly correct in their 
supposition. In the Schillerstrasse there is a tablet on a 
house where Turgeniev stayed between the years 1863 and 
1868. Those were years when he had already definitely 
settled in Baden-Baden in order to be near Madame Viardot. 
The tablet on the house describes him as *the great Russian 
Poet'. There can hardly be an Englishman or a German alive 
today who has read a poem by Turgeniev, yet I fully endorse 
the description, for Turgeniev is emphatically the poet of the 
novel. His novels are lyrics, and no novelist has ever tried 
more successfully to give his readers the same kind of emotion 
that poetry gives us. 

In the Viardots’ house there was a continual succession of 
parties: amateur theatricals—for which he wrote sketches and 
in which he played a part—and other festive activities, attended 
by visitors as distinguished as the future Queen Alexandra, 
Who had to wait a long time for the curtain to rise on the 
occasion on which she attended. The hostess no longer 
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followed her career as a professional singer, but she gave 
lessons and sang for her friends. The house where she lived is 
towards the bottom of the Fremersbergstrasse, before it joins 
the Lichtentaler Allee, a quiet, small but pleasant villa with 
a roofed balcony. It has been divided now into two flats. 
Higher up the hill is the ironwork gate, of which I have spoken, 
but, as I have already said, my bones were right, and, though 
it says Villa Turgeniev, that particular house is of more recent 
date, and the gate merely served a part of Turgenicv’s garden, 
which was later sold for building. 

The real villa is higher up the hill at No. 47. Followed by a 
rather reluctant Professor Speer, whose manners are better 
than mine, I opened its gate, and tiptoed past the side of the 
house one afternoon, in order to enter the shady garden with 
its tall trees and to gaze at a series of narrow, descending ter¬ 
races, linked by flights of steps, and flanked by macrocarpa. 
Then we turned and looked back up at the villa, with its stone 
balcony, its doubled flight of steps and its elaborately gabled 
roof. For years Turgeniev had been saying that he would 
build himself a house in the district which he loved so well. 
At last he bought the land and built this villa. His letlcrs 
for a time are full of it. Then came the Franco-Prussian War. 
Viardot, who had once been manager of the Paris Opera but 
had gone into exile when Napoleon III staged his coup d'etat, 
returned hastily to France; after the war he and his wife re¬ 
mained there, and Turgeniev, as was to be expected, deserted 
Baden-Baden and joined them on the outskirts of Paris. 

The edifice is typical of its period. It is not a Schloss, it is 
not a Burg, it is only a villa, but as an ardent admirer of a 
writer whom Charles Morgan has described as ‘a great artist 
and a gentleman of whom there is need in this restive, bitter 
and opinionated world’, I shall call it a Schloss as an excuse for 
giving my readers a glimpse of it. For a few years genius had 
its abode here, and that in itself makes it a sort of palace. I 
was gazing up at it with wrapt admiration, when a gentleman 
came out through a doorway on to the steps and looked at me 
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in the distance, critically, and with that quiet, and wholly 
justifiable suspicion which ownership permits. I hastened 
towards him and made my explanation and apologies, and 
these were so sincere that he invited us all into the villa and 
showed us some of the many treasures which it now contains. 

Herr Heinrich Krabbel lived for thirty years in China 
before he retired here. He listened to my childhood recollec¬ 
tions of that good friend of China, Sir Robert Hart, and then 
he and his wife showed me some of the many lovely things 
which they had brought home from that country which he had 
always felt to be his second home. Then going to the book¬ 
case, he took out a volume of the complete German trans¬ 
lation of Turgeniev, and began to look for a particular tale in it. 
Turgeniev, he contended, was coming back into fashion. I 
agreed and said that we had a superb English translation, by 
Constance Garnett, although some people arc foolish enough 
to criticise it. 

Another pilgrimage, equally piously undertaken, was to the 
small house near the river, on the outskirts of Lichtental, 
whither brave Clara Schumann came . with her brood of 
children in the autumn of 1862, after Schumann’s fatal mental 
illness had ended in death. Here Professor Speer was quite 
firm. He said that the present owners were known to dislike 
visitations; that they would not only spurn us from the door 
but might even resort to the device of saying that it was not the 
right house at all. So we made no attempt to enter. It is a 
straightforward sunny little house. One of the daughters, 
Eugenie Schumann, in her delightful memoirs of their child¬ 
hood says: ‘It had originally been a small farmhouse with a 
large barn attached. A later occupant had turned the barn 
into several large living rooms and this gave a somewhat more 
residential air to the very modest exterior of the cottage. . . . 
No one could at first sight believe that it was the home of an 
artist like my mother. When Hermann Levi, then conductor 
at the Opera House at Karlsruhe, called on her for. the first 
time, we heard him say to the cabman, who had duly taken him 
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to the address Lichtenthal 14/ “No, this cannot be right: 
Frau Schumann cannot be living here.” And yet there she 
did live, and many friends and acquaintances, artists and 
royalties, have spent delightful, inspiring, and enjoyable hours 
there.’ 

Brahms was the most frequent visitor of all. He stayed near¬ 
by in a little house which you can visit, if you can find it, up on 
its hillock, near the confluence of two roads. 8 It is a charm¬ 
ing retreat slatted with wood in Swiss fashion, partly one 
storey and partly two. Wallflowers spring from the support¬ 
ing wall on the roadway, and one climbs to it by a short steep 
length of path to emerge where a green orchard rises up a spur 
of the hill and with a magnificient view of the woods above 
Baden-Baden. A tablet announces: 

IN DIESEM IIAUSE WOIINTE 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 
INDENJAHREN 1865-1874. 

Its kind owner Frau Anders showed no reluctance to receive 
us, and we were taken upstairs to sec the little room which was 
once the composer’s sitting-room and the still smaller attic- 
room beyond, where he slept. The sitting-room had been re- 
papered but some of the old deep blue wallpaper which had 
once covered its walls had been kept and I was offered a small 
piece of it as a souvenir. Otherwise nothing has been changed 
in the room since Brahms occupied it. 

Of live young Felix Schumann, Brahms said, ‘I don’t know 
how I should contain myself with happiness if I had a son like 
Felix.’ His sister Eugenie praises him equally generously, 
saying ‘We all loved him indescribably and were proud of 
him.’ But he was destined to a tragically early death. 
Brahms set to music Felix’s ‘Meine Liebe ist grUn\ which R. 
Trevelyan has translated into the simplest yet most moving 
English: 

1 6 Hauptstrasse. 8 85 Maximilianstrasse. 
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c My love is green as the lilac bush, and my beloved is fair as 
the sun, that shines down upon the lilac bush and fills it with 
fragrance and with rapture. 

‘My soul has the wings of a nightingale, and sways amid the 
blossoming lilac, and, drunk with the scent, carols and sings 
many love-intoxicated songs.’ 

This is as good as anything in Heine. No wonder that 
Baden-Baden has a happy and most lyrical mood and atmo¬ 
sphere with such spirits as the spirit of Turgeniev, and 
Brahms, and Clara Schumann, and her son, to preside over it. 
Gillian and I had taken up our abode at the Bellevue Hotel 
which lies back from the Lichtentalcr Allee and right beside 
the Oos, on the outskirts of the town, in its own lovely grounds. 
There was a huge ancestral magnolia, the finest I have ever 
seen, in full bloom in the garden below the balcony of our 
rooms. 

Like most hotels with a definite personality the Bellevue is 
a family concern. The father of the present proprietor is still 
alive and I learnt that it was he who made the very fine col¬ 
lection of English hunting and sporting prints which decorate 
its staircase and the corridors. It seemed funny to come 
downstairs in the morning and look at a Punchestown finish in 
1862 or the winner of tire Grand National in i860. The 
Bellevue rooms are large and cool and restful and the food is 
excellent. At night we would leave our doors open on to the 
stone balcony and in the morning I would say to Gilly, “Did 
you hear nightingales in the middle of the night? ” And she 
would reply, “Yes, did you?” One looked out on the great* 
trees that climb the hill on the far side of the Lichtentaler 
AUee, and the moon would rise behind them, and this would 
seem a place safe against all the outrages of time and all the 
follies of man, although actually the hotel had only been 
restored to its owner a few months before by the French 
authorities, after years of requisitioning. 

Baden-Baden has a number of wonderful hotels. I took Gilly 
along to Brenner’s Park Hotel and renewed my acquaintance 
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with its charming proprietor who belongs to that honourable 
company to whom hotel-keeping is a vocation rather than 
a business. 

Then we went on to pay a rather cursory visit to the remains 
of Baden-Baden’s Roman baths. They arc within a few yards 
of the Fricdrichsbad. I had luxuriated in the various stages 
of the Grosses Gesellscliaftsbad , when I was last here, but I had not 
mounted to the Neue Schloss, which lies immediately behind 
the Fricdrichsbad and which is accessible enough for those 
willing to tackle a few steep flights of stone steps. I mounted 
now the zigzag flights of sandstone steps up to the castle, ac¬ 
companied by Gilly and Professor Speer. At last wc emerged 
on to a small, railed terrace just beside the gates to the great 
courtyard of the Schloss, Tucked away in a corner, right 
beside the gale, is a little, old-fashioned, shuttered house with a 
gabled roof. The professor drew my attention to it. 

“That is the house where Goethe’s friend, Councillor von 
Willcmcr and his wife, Marianne von Willemer, stayed at one 
time. Goethe was to have stayed with them there, and he even 
set ofF one day from Frankfurt to pay them a visit but the wheel 
came off the carriage, and he regarded it as an ill omen and 
turned back.” 

I looked at the little house with extreme interest. I knew 
that the sixty-five-ycar-old Goethe’s passion for Marianne, 
which was never allowed to overthrow her loyalty to her 
husband, or his own to his friend, had inspired his whole scries 
of oriental love poems, known as the West-Oslliche Divan, and 
that she herself had written a number of these poems which 
Goethe included as his and altered slightly, but did not— 
according to the critics—improve by alteration. What I did 
not know then, but have since discovered, is that Goethe’s 
English biographer, George Henry Lewes, disbelieved this 
claim, and reprinted as an appendix to his book the scathing, 
frontal attack which Immanuel Deutsch made in print upon 
the young Hermann Grimm who claimed that Marianne as an 
old lady of seventy had revealed to him the fact that some of 
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the poems were hers. Just as Ernest Newman thought it so 
reprehensible of the young Kreisler to foster some of his own 
compositions upon early composers like Couperin, so Deutsch 
appears to have thought that it would be utterly disgraceful 
for Goethe to include a few poems written to him, as well as 
the poems written by him, when, he published the series. 
‘Scraps of confused speeches and more confused letters from an 
infatuated old lady (however charming at one time) are to 
convince us that Goethe knowingly committed petty larceny, 
coolly stole some of the most exquisite jewels in his crown from 
the young dancer who loved him? . . . Our great man not 
only robbed her of her affections, but of her work, her glory, 
her wages.’ 

This, with all clue respect to the long departed Immanuel 
Deutsch, seems to me the most arrant nonsense. I think that 
Goethe was paying the lady a most delicate compliment. He 
could obviously at that time not put any of these love poems 
into print as hers without creating scandal; but, to think them 
worthy of inclusion beside his own may have been a ‘theft’ 
but was also something of a compliment. Lewes, like Deutsch, 
was incredulous. ‘What probability is there,’ he writes, ‘ that 
a woman never known to have written poems in her own name, 
such as the world could accept as masterpieces—never known 
indeed even as a feeble poet—should for once in her life have 
written, for the greatest of modern poets, poems which all 
Germany has accepted as his?’ 

Again I would reply that people can do strange things when 
they are in love. The edition of Lewes which I have is 1890, 
and there the mystery had to rest, for the time being, with the 
poor young man being told, very plainly, that though he might 
be a scion of the Grimms he was also a silly, credulous young 
ass. Marianne had deposited her Goethe letters in Frankfurt 
library, where they were not to be consulted until twenty years 
after her death. Presumably it was all cleared up eventually, 
and entirely in Marianne’s and Herr Grimm’s favour; for 
later biographers, like Emil Ludwig, refer to some of the poems 
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us unquestionably hers, and say that they much prefer her 
versions to Goethe’s amended ones. It is a mistake ever to get 
righteously angry upon a hypothetical ease and perhaps the 
scornful Herr Deutsch realises that now in another world. 

After gazing at the little gabled house with the latticed 
shutters, which had awaited Goethe’s coming, wc moved on 
through the big iron gates into the deep, pleasant courtyard of 
Baden-Baden’s Ncue Schloss. Ahead was the main building, 
simple, straightforward, and dignified in a restrained sort of 
way. The stables lay to one side, with a whole series of eleven 
arched carriage doorways and a bust in the alcove above each 
arch. A rather pleasant onc-storcy annexe, flanked by a line of 
steps, thrust itself out, down the middle of the courtyard. 
The palace itself with its rather formal frontage, its yellow 
paint on plaster and its long double row of high windows, has 
an agreeable and homely simplicity. Looking at it one realises 
once more how near the mentality of the eightccnth-ccntury 
German princeling lay to that of his subjects. Like them, he 
kept his feet on solid earth and loved all that suggested con¬ 
tinuity and harmony. 

The Ncue Schloss is not really so terribly neu. It was 
built by ‘Ttirken Louis’, that is to say Margrave Ludwig 
Wilhelm, who was a distinguished general who fought for 
Austria on the same side as Prince Eugene of Savoy and 
Marlborough against the French in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. You can sec Ttirken Louis’ very gorgeous 
and immensely high marble tomb in Baden-Baden’s church, a 
little way down the hill, ornamented with the inevitable 
Turkish prisoners (which one secs also in the Spiegel Gallery 
at Ludwigsberg, on the grand ducal fountain at Bayreuth and 
of course ih Prince Eugene’s palace of the Belvedere in Vienna). 
Those Turkish prisoners—and undoubtedly it was a turning 
point in, history when the Turks were hurled back successfully 
from the gates of Vienna—came in extremely useful to baroque 
sculptors in marble and to the stuccalori. And they came in 
useful equally to Baden-Baden, for the road leading up from 
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the town by the Schloss-Tor, to the older castle on top of the 
hill, was known as the Turkenweg, and was made by Turkish 
prisoners. 

Baden’s history and especially its religious history has been 
extremely varied. The principalities of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Baden, Saxony and Hesse all sided with Napoleon against 
Prussia; and the two first had their grand dukes promoted to 
kingship as a result. Mettemich and Talleyrand did not 
interfere with this arrangement and most of the dynastic 
changes came later after Prussia’s victory in 1866, 

Baden’s last Margrave—Max Berchtold, the Prince Max of 
Baden, to whom the Kaiser turned in 19x8 to form a govern¬ 
ment shortly before his downfall, and who founded the School 
of Salem near Lake Constance—married a sister of the Duke of 
Edinburgh in 1932. He liked to show that he had an excellent 
memory, like his mother, who was famous for hers, and Pro¬ 
fessor Speer told us now how he had been embarrassed when 
the Prince, meeting him in an officers’ mess towards the end of 
the First World War, had remarked to him, “Now where have 
I see your face before, Speer?” The good professor racked 
his brains to think of an occasion. Then he remembered that 
the Prince had inspected his battalion right back in 1914, when 
lie was still a private. He told him this, and the situation was 
saved. The aide-de-camp was called to witness that the Prince 
had once more shown his infallible memory for faces, and Pro¬ 
fessor Speer withheld the comment, which he now made to me; 

“ Of course I was in the back row and quite invisible 1 ” 

There are photographs of Prince Max, from childhood up¬ 
wards, in one of tire rooms of the Schloss, as well as many fine 
portraits of earlier members of his family, and a superb three- 
and-a-half-foot porcelain figure of Frederick the Great. 
Rastatt was the original seat of the Margraves, and Baden- 
Baden was their summer palace, but came to be occupied more 
and more; while, later, Karlsruhe became their favourite 
residence, 

The ducal family of Baden sprang from the Margrave (i,e. 
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protector of the border lands as against Landgrave, the ruler of 
territories inland) Hermann I, who died as a monk in Cluny 
in 1074. The family seems to have been almost as widely 
related as that of Hesse. Napoleon oftce said: ‘Into whatever 
country I come I find a Hcsse-Homburg’, and, a century later, 
I find Chancellor Biilow commenting in exactly the same way 
in his memoirs about the wide monarchal ramifications of 
both the Hesse and the Saxc-Coburg families. Intermar¬ 
riages had always been popular amongst the small German 
Courts, and a good-looking princess had every prospect of even 
higher honours. There is a portrait here of the Margravine 
Amalie of Baden (1754-1832), who was known as the Mother- 
in-law of Europe, and with some justice. One of her daughters 
became Queen of Sweden, another Grand Duchess of Bruns¬ 
wick, a third Tsarina of Russia, a fourth Queen of Bavaria, a 
fifth Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

But the most famous Margravine of all was the wife of 
Tiirkcn Louis, the Margravine Sibylla Augusta (1675-1733). 
The reader will hear a good deal more of her in a minute when 
wc visit Rastatt, but there is a fine portrait of her here, dkol- 
letee , with powdered hair, and arrayed in the elaborate splen¬ 
dour of the Louis-Quatorze period, which shows her to have 
been a handsome woman who would have graced any assembly 
of people and whose temperamental evolution as we shall see 
was more interesting and more curious than that of most 
Margravines. 

We wandered from room to room seeing all these interesting 
things. Then we re-emerged into tire great courtyard, having 
just been gazing at a picture of it, inside, which represented 
the Jubilee festivities in 1906 for the Duke’s seventieth birthday 
with a great gathering of nobilities looking down on a con¬ 
course of villagers from all over the duchy ablaze with their 
peasant costumes and with a dray, drawn by four white horses, 
on which is erected a Black Forest peasant farm-room, com¬ 
plete with bed. I should have liked to have been present on 
that occasion and to have seen it all. 




Photo Signd Rothmann, Baden-Baden 


13. Baden-Baden. Villa Turgemev: ‘With its stone balcony, its 
doubledflight of steps and its elaborately gabled roof.. .for a few yean 
genius had its abode here, and that in itself makes it a sort of palace.' 
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It was warm outside and the air was full of the sound of 
midday church bells. The sun shone on the gravel and on the 
rose trellis on the wall nearby, with the warmth of an Italian 
sun. Half-way down the hill we came upon a grotto—the 
Fattquelle —right in the sunshine, and with a seat for weary 
limbs. There is a fountain in the wall here, from one of tire 
many warm springs, and a great rinsing of mugs and filling of 
thermoses was going on around it by quite modest-looking 
people who prefer to come here and serve themselves rather 
than to go to the many columned Trinkhalle , near the casino 
where one must pay for that privilege. Down in the town in 
the Sophienstrasse we had seen another fountain with a stone 
basin and three bronze cranes with raised wings. Hot water 
runs from the outstretched open beak of one of these cranes, 
and housewives come and carry away buckets of it; but not for 
washing clothes, for which presumably it is unfitted. The spa 
waters rise from a depth of 2,000 metres. Professor Speer 
slipped his hand into his pocket and produced a small, flat, 
bakelite drinking cup, which excited my envy greatly, so easily 
was it carried, and we tasted the water which was from one of 
the more temperate springs, warm, but not unpleasantly so. 

There were other castles beside the Neue Schloss to be 
seen, and one afternoon we drove up to Baden-Baden’s oldest 
castle—the Hohenbaden—high on its densely wooded hill. 
From it one can catch a glimpse of two silver bends in the 
Rhine, across the flat plain to the north, and, on a particu¬ 
larly clear day, can look south and can even see the spires of 
Strasbourg. Professor Speer refuses to ascribe all the blame 
to the French for the destruction of tie castle, which is said 
to have lain unsuspected amongst the beech woods for several 
centuries after it became ruined. The good professor’s argu¬ 
ment is the conclusive one that an engraving by Merian in 1640 
already shows it with a tree sprouting from its ruined battle¬ 
ments. The Hohenbaden’s Bergfried (watch-tower) and its 
belvedere have foundations which partly date from Roman 
times, and were probably constructed towards the end of the 
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eleventh century. Its Rittersaal, which is part of a threc- 
storied building ranging over a mighty cellar, is fourteenth 
century and belongs to the time of the canonised Margrave 
Bernhard, who, summoned to Rome to help in a Crusade of 
German Princes, died at Montcalieri near Turin, and to whom 
Catholics have dedicated a little chapel in the Rittersaal on 
the occasion of his fifth centenary. 

The view from the Hohenbaden is very wonderful. It ex¬ 
tends northwards across the green woods to that land of 
orchards where the Black Forest loses itself in the plain, and 
westwards across that fiat plain to where the Rhine—a silver 
streak—winds on its way towards Strasbourg. And, as well, 
there is the view over Baden-Baden to the Black Forest itself. 
As Fearnside put it, ‘The bold and curious tourist, who has 
strength and nerve sufficient to attain the summit of the tower 
will be highly gratified by the extensive view it commands over 
a variegated landscape, uniting the sombre and the gay with all 
the gradations of colour and shade ... the scene surpasses all 
that the most fertile imagination can conceive.’ Quite so. 
And the tower is reached by 193 steps, one less than the 
Reichcnberg. 

We drove away along an enchanting road through the young 
green of beech woods, and presently, by slow gradations, past 
Ebersteinburg and its castle, where Uhland sang his ballad to 
the counts of Eberstein, down into the plain. We drove 
slowly and there was a delicate and altogether pleasing 
country smell in the air. In the beech woods and pine woods 
and larch woods we saw ladders up to high platforms in the 
trees, for solitary hunters to sit and watch for their quarry. 
After a while we came to green fields with young fruit trees in 
full bloom, pastureland, cornland and the occasional pale 
brown of a ploughed field where a root crop had been 
sown. 

We were on our way to Rastatt to see the great palace there, 
and its smaller neighbour La Favorite. Actually we came to 
the latter first. Ttirken Louis died in 1707 and his widow 
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Sibylla Augusta, whose portrait we have seen at the Neue 
Schloss clad in the height of eighteenth-century fashion, retired 
from Rastatt and built La Favorite in 17x0 amongst the woods. 
Fearnside says that her eccentric manners and fantastic taste 
had drawn upon her at certain periods of her life ‘the severest 
animadversions’, and that these ‘led to a reaction exhibited in 
later years by an absurd religious austerity of which we 
scarcely meet with another example in modern times’. She 
had a hermitage in the grounds of the park at La Favorite and 
there ‘the Margravine passed the days of Lent, sleeping on 
straw, and enduring patiendy all that ignorant monkery could 
suggest for the salvation of her soul’. 

He adds on die next page, ‘Much has been said of the 
stravaganza of the Margravine’s piety in the rigid observance of 
the fasts of the church to which she belonged, and wherein she 
indulged even to the commission of the most puerile absurdi¬ 
ties; but there can be little doubt that it emanated from a 
virtuous, although a mistaken, sense of duty and an amiable 
weakness which often attaches to a superstitious education. . . . 
Peace to her manes i ’ 

We would see her tomb in the Court church alongside the 
ducal palace in Rastatt and would read its simple inscription: 

BETET 

Ft)R DIE GROSSE 

sOnderin 

AUGUSTA 

MDccxxxni 

Pray for the soul of that great sinner Augusta. 

La Favorite was built by Rohrer, who also built the palace at 
Bruchsal. It consists of a recessed central portion, crowned 
by a small octagonal observation tower, and two attached and 
slightly projecting, three-storey wings, each of them six win¬ 
dows in breadth. The approach to it is flanked by one-storey 
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outbuildings, mellowed by time and by the creeper which now 
grows on them, while all round arc the woods. According to 
Fcarnside, La Favorite would never have been built ‘had it not 
been to employ a great number of persons who in a time of 
general distress must otherwise have died of starvation \ He 
goes on to say that the interior of the little palace—which by 
the way stands very modestly amidst its surrounding woods— 
‘exhibits a curious bizarrerie of an enthusiastic mind. Some 
of the chambers are painted with scenes from the Arabian 
Nights: others are filled with cabinets of natural history; one is 
hung with miniature pictures of the most celebrated painters 
of all countries; but the most interesting is the saloon, which is 
adorned with full-length portraits of the margravine and her 
husband, at several periods of their lives, in different costumes. 
Even the kitchens are filled with costly articles of virtu.' 

All of this we saw now. La Favorite is graceful and well 
planned. Any eccentricities—and one can hardly go so far as 
to call them that—are confined to its interior. The balconied 
main frontage, with its clock gable rising in front and a small 
octagonal tower, has considerable architectural charm, and, 
on the far side of the building, the great, stone double stair¬ 
case, with carriage archways beneath it, has been finely con¬ 
ceived. Within arc a succession of rococo wonders and in the 
kitchen are some marvels of china and delf. 

At Rastatt, nearby, in the immense, many-windowed Schloss 
there, we found similar carriage archways and a number of 
highly incongruous motor-cars parked beneath them belong¬ 
ing to officials; for the Schloss is now used for government 
offices. One can no longer see Tiirken Louis’ war trophies, 
or the various instruments employed by Sibylla ‘in the course 
of her macerations’, but we found the Turkish-prisoner motif 
when we peeped for a moment into the Grande Salle, and we 
also saw the original of the magnificent, bearded Zeus, a 
brightly gilded copy of which still stands aloft, high on the 
summit of the palace, drawing the eye upwards to it as in¬ 
fallibly as Athene on the summit of some ancient temple. 
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This rococo Zeus is a really fine piece of work. The great 
bearded god, with the downcast eyes and brooding mouth, 
holds a thunderbolt in his raised hand, as though undeter¬ 
mined whether to hurl it or not. 

From the Schloss we passed to the Court church nearby and 
saw a lighting effect, behind its high altar, which is similar to, 
if not quite as dramatic as, the lighting behind the famous 
mounted figure of St George above the altar at Weltenburg. 
It was getting late in the afternoon and we had tickets for a 
concert by a famous orchestra from Naples that night. But I 
had set my heart on seeing the Rhine and pooh-poohed Pro¬ 
fessor Speer’s anxieties as to whether we had time to do this. 
And so we drove off across the plain, through a succession of 
brown fields, and green fields, past farm workers finished for 
the day and returning home, past long narrow, wooden, dung 
carts drawn each of them by a patient cow, past cherry trees 
in bloom; until some huge willows on the immediate horizon 
indicated that we were reaching our objective. 

Yes, there was the Rhine, but a completely different Rhine 
from the Rhine at Coblenz, or the Rhine at Bingen. This was 
a peaceful, sleepy, wide stretch of calm water, edged with 
rushes. Not a river craft was in sight, unless one counted two 
masted and apparently deserted barges, lying at anchor in a 
sort of lagoon or backwater near where we left the car. This 
was the sort of place to pitch a tent and to forget the world for 
a few days. But with that concert ahead of us it was not the 
moment tq forget anything. And so, away we sped once more, 
along seven or eight miles of dead-flat, and almost dead- 
straight, road to Baden-Baden, passing through the village of 
Iffezhcim, near Germany’s most famous racecourse which was 
laid out by Edouard Bdnzaret on the model of Longchamps and 
Auteuil at a cost of 300,000 francs, and where Baden’s races 
have been held yearly towards the end of August ever since 
1858. 

The professor had then to hasten out to his villa, change into 
a dinner jacket and have his dinner. But he is a vegetarian 
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like Franz Schwarzenstein, and I imagine that food is the 
least of his worries. We ourselves, at the Bellevue, were 
much nearer the Kurhaus, and had time to dine without any 
undue haste. Then we walked down through the gardens of 
the Lichtentaler Alice, past the theatre, to the casino. The 
great hall was filling rapidly. In the doorway was our 
punctual friend, whom we had put to such inconvenience. 
The concert opened with an overture of Rossini’s, played with 
magnificent esprit. But the Mozart symphony which followed 
was treated with a Neopolitan vigour that made it almost un¬ 
recognisable. Only the Germans themselves can handle 
foreign compositions with complete reverence, and I remem¬ 
bered how, in this very hall, I had listened to Tchaikowsky’s 
familiar Pathetic symphony, conducted by Carl August 
Vogt—whom I saw in the audience now—and played with 
such understanding and such tragic intensity that one seemed 
to be hearing it for the first time in all its deep seriousness and 
grandeur of purpose. 

When the concert was over we came out again into the night. 
A few steps took us back to the Lichtentaler Allee with its 
huge trees and feeling of spaciousness. That morning we had 
been admiring the freshness of the grass, and the clarity of 
tire narrow Oos over its channelled and paved course, the 
brown cobbled stone showing up clearly through the water, 
and a flight of steps, over which • a white stream of water 
cascaded in a miniature waterfall, following hard on one of its 
many small bridges. Chestnut and willow overhung the 
stream and it was still light enough now to see clearly the 
trunk of an occasional willow or young sycamore springing 
almost from the water’s edge. We could no longer delight in 
the great daisied expanse of parkland which these little flowers 
had turned completely white, or in the mauve and fawn 
blossom of some ornamental shrub, or in the colour of the 
various flower beds which glimmered vaguely in the darkness 
or received a slightly artificial magic from some neighbouring 
light, _ But we could still hear a brief note or two of bird-song 
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fluted from trees where the birds had been so vocal this morn¬ 
ing. And when, at last, we crossed the miniature bridge into 
the grounds of the Bellevue there was the huge magnolia 
gleaming white in all its splendour, with a magnificence 
against which even dusky night could not triumph. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HEIDELBERG AND SCHWETZINGEN 

C ertain places establish themselves in our mind long be¬ 
fore we have seen them—thanks to a magic in their 
mere name. 

Heidelberg—the Hill of the Bilberries—is loved ignorantly 
by the many, whole-heartedly by its countless student ac¬ 
quaintances, and deeply and with knowledge by a discriminat¬ 
ing few. That attractive character Maurice Baring is amongst 
the latter. Towards the end of the last century, after he had 
left Eton, his father sent him to Germany to study. He tells in 
The Puppet Show of Memory how, having come from Iiildeshcim, 
he woke up one morning ‘went to the window, and beheld one 
of the most beautiful sights it is possible to sec: Heidelberg 
Castle and the hills of the Neckar in spring. It was the 
beginning of May. It was fine and hot; the trees had just put 
on their most brilliant green; the lilac and laburnum were out. 
The fields, yellow with buttercups and scarlet with poppies, 
were like impressionist pictures of tire newest school. After 
the slow spring and the bleak fir-tree-clad country of the north 
it was like coming suddenly into another world. . . . The 
■ Villa Felseck was half-way up a hill covered with vines, and 
Professor Ihne made his own wine. In the garden there was a 
pergola under which we worked outdoors at a table. Then a 
most blissful epoch began. In the morning we went, to lectures 
in the University and strolled about the town, and in the after¬ 
noons we went for walks in the woods or for expeditions on the 
river. * 

He suggests the whole setting, students and lectures, the 
happy, almost sleepy ease of that epoch, and the various rituals in 
student beer-drinking. ‘Every single draught had to be taken 
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with a purpose and directed towards someone else, and ac¬ 
companied by a formula, ... You were, in fact, engaged in 
toasting each other according to system. When you had a 
fresh mug, with foam on the top of it, that was called die 
Blume, and you had to choose someone who was in the same 
situation; someone who had a Blum. You then said his name, 
not his real name but his beer name, which was generally a 
monosyllable like Pfiff, (my beer name was Hash, pronounced 
Hush) and you said to him: “Prosit Blume.” His answer to 
this was “ Prosit ” and you both drank. To pretend to drink 
and not to drink was an infringement of the rules. If he had 
no beer at the time he would say so (“Ich habe keinen Staff”), 
but would be careful to return you your Blume, as soon as he 
received it, saying, “Ich kommc der Blume nach” (“I drink back 
to your Blume”). . . . Any infringement of these rules, or any 
levity in the manner the ritual was performed, was punished 
by your being told to “ Einsteigeti" (or by the words “In die 
Kanne ”) which meant that you had to go on drinking until the 
offended party said “Geschenkt”. If you disobeyed this rule or 
did anything else equally grave, you were declared by whoever 
was in authority to be in B.V., which meant in a state of Beer 
ostracism. Nobody might then drink to you or talk to you. 
To emerge from this state of exile, you had to stand up, and 
someone else stood up and declared that “Der in einfacher B.V. 
sich befindender” (“The-in-simple-becr-banishment-finding-him- 
self-so-and-so”) will now drink himself back into Bierehrlichkeit 
(beer-honourability) once again. He does it. At the words 
“Er tut es”, you set a glass to your lips and drank it all. The 
other man then said: “ So-and-so ist wieder bierehrlich” (“So- 
and-so is once more beer-honourable! ”) 

Baring was surprised when Frau Timme, the wife of his host 
in Hildesheim, told him how greatly Englishmen were disliked 
in Germany. He had been under the impression that the two 
countries got on fairly well and regarded one another as 
cousins. “No,” said Frau Timme, “there is a real prejudice 
against English people,” and Timme added, “There has 
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always been ein gewisser TTeid” a certain envy of the English. 
They knew, they said, that individual Englishmen were often 
admirable, but politically and collectively the English were dis¬ 
liked. One grievance was that we had supplied the French 
with coal during the Franco-Prussian War; another, the be¬ 
haviour of the Empress Frederick, who was accused of redeco¬ 
rating Frederick the Great’s rooms at Potsdam. I found 
afterwards the Empress Frederick’s doings were a universal 
topic, wherever I went in Germany. 

The Germans might dislike and envy the English collectively, 
but there were countless German homes into which young 
Englishmen were welcomed and made to feel one of the family, 
and years later, during the First World War, Baring would 
meet in one of the R.F.C. Squadron messes, a young flying 
officer who had learnt German at the Timmes’. ‘At the end 
of luncheon that pilot, who was just off to fight the Germans 
in the air, and who was so soon to meet with death in the air 
fighting the Germans, said to me: “Prosit Timmes ”.’ 

Gillian and I arrived to find the woods as green, the country¬ 
side as well tilled and the Neckar landscape fully as attractive 
as the one which Baring describes. It was only ten months 
since I had last been here, and had lunched at the Red Ox 
amidst all its many student trophies. I did not take Gilly 
there now, but I sent her off post-haste to look at Tilman 
Riemenschneider’s wonderful and lately-rediscovered master¬ 
piece, the Windsheim Altar of the Twelve Apostles, in the 
Kurpfalzische Museum. The altar had been long in the 
museum but unidentified beneath its coat of heavy paint. 
Gleaning has revealed the master hand of the great German 
woodcarver and the fact that the altar must have been rescued 
from a village church which was destroyed by fire in x 730. The 
figures of Christ and his disciples are superbly executed, and 
the characterisation of the different faces, which follows a 
pattern Riemenschneider normally adopted—as though he 
always chose the same model for the same saint—is particu¬ 
larly expressive. 
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For nearly six hundred years Heidelberg, which began as a 
medieval fishing village on a site that had been fortified by the 
Romans, remained closely identified with the fate of the 
Counts of the Palatinate, whose domains by the end of the 
fifteenth century were so extensive and at the same time so 
scattered that even the greatest military genius would have 
found it difficult to defend them. As well as their extensive 
Rhineland territories between Coblenz and Strasbourg, there 
was a wide domain on the border of Bohemia and countless 
isolated castles and groups of villages. The Hohenstaufen 
and Welf line was succeeded by the Wittelsbachs and then by 
the Simmern. The Palatinate was to be one of the many storm 
centres of the Reformation but, when Otto Heinrich became 
Count on February 26, 1556, the Catholics acquiesced re¬ 
luctantly, albeit he was a Protestant and strongly influenced by 
Melanchthon and the new doctrines. His uncle and predecessor 
had maintained uniformly friendly relations with the Haps- 
burg Empire, and, at that time, it looked as though Lutherans 
and Catholics might yet be reconciled. What was really to 
split the Palatinate asunder was internecine rivalry between the 
Calvinists and the Lutherans, but this dissension was only 
beginning to make itself felt. 

Otto Heinrich’s brief reign of three years was an archi¬ 
tectural turning point for Heidelberg’s castle. His splendid 
addition on the east side of the courtyard, known as the Otto 
Heinrich Bau, adjoined and almost swallowed up the more 
modest building of his uncle Ludwig, and was a complete con¬ 
trast, in the richness and magnificence of its Renaissance 
fa5ade, to the severity and simplicity of the earlier Gothic 
structure. To decorate this facade the Elector secured the 
services of the sculptor Alexander Colin of Mechlin, who was 
already famous for his marble bas-reliefs for the tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian in Innsbruck. The agreement for the 
work was found in the archives in Karlsruhe in 1868. Colin’s 
work, with its carvings of foliage, flowers and children, show 
traces of Italian influence, notably that of Cellini, while the 
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pairs of columns at eacli side of the windows are slim copies 
of some by Sansovino in Venice. Between each pair of win¬ 
dows is a niche with a light shell canopy and containing a statue 
less than life-size. Hebrew, Greek, and allegorical figures are 
mingled: Joshua, Samson, Hercules, David, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Diana, Strength with a broken column, Faith with 
the Holy Scriptures, Love with a child on her arm, Hope with 
an anchor, Justice with the sword and scales arc all to be 
found amongst these sandstone figures. The detail of the 
friezes is delicate and lovely, and, within, was a new Kaiser Saal 
and a Hall of Audience. 

The real splendours of the great castle were just beginning. 
Otto was succeeded by Friedrich the Pious, an ardent Protest¬ 
ant with a leaning towards Calvinism. Fie not only sent his 
thhd son, Johann Casimir, whom he called ‘his spiritual 
armour bearer’, Lo aid the Huguenots, but he welcomed 
numerous refugees from this source to Pleidclbcrg, and took 
such a boldly Protestant line that it became embarrassing not 
merely to the Catholic Emperor Maximilian II, but even to 
the Lutheran princes. Maximilian summoned him to account 
at Augsburg, and he appeared with his son Johann Casimir in 
attendance, bearing his great Bible before him and declaring 
that he took his stand on the Word of God, and must be allowed 
to speak according to the dictates of his conscience. The 
Margrave of Baden declared, “he is the most pious of us all”; 
August of Saxony concurred; and the Emperor admitted his 
piety and even visited him in the most friendly fashion in the 
castle of Heidelberg in 1570 and accepted a Spanish trans¬ 
lation of the Bible from his hands. 

The Elector might win over even his intellectual opponents 
by his piety, but there was an uglier spirit abroad amongst 
many of the zealots. The Calvinists claimed liberty of con¬ 
science, but they certainly did not concede it. In December 
1572, a twelve-year-old boy was compelled to witness the 
execution of his own father who had been one of Heidelberg’s 
famous preachers. Sylvan had been convicted of utterances 
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against the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Both he and Neuser 
(who had written a letter to the Sultan denying the Tr ini ty 
and accepting the monotheism of Islam, and who later escaped 
to Turkey and died a Moslem) had long been suspected of 
Unitarianism, and only the Elector’s dislike of extreme mea¬ 
sures had spared them for a time. 

Heidelberg had always been an intellectual centre ever since 
the foundation of its famous university by Ruprecht I in 1386. 
It is not surprising therefore that it was drawn into the battle 
of rival religious ideologies now. But that battle was to be its 
destruction, and the destruction of the Palatinate as well. 
The doctrinaires would bandy texts and would shriek insults at 
one another, and a host of persons, not normally interested in 
theoretical issues, would join in, just as today the words Com¬ 
munism and Capitalism can act like magic incantations upon 
similar ears. Soon, like a flame through dry grass, religious 
disagreements, or rather, one feels inclined to say, irreligious 
disagreements, would carry all before them and would ravage 
the whole of central Germany in the most terrible fashion. 

But first Heidelberg was to experience the very crown and 
summit of its splendour. Friedrich was succeeded by his son 
Ludwig VI, who died after being Elector for only four years. 
After his death Johann Casimir acted as regent or admini¬ 
strator for his nephew Friedrich IV, and when he died in 1594 
the latter was within six weeks of completing his eighteenth 
year and attaining his majority. It was Friedrich IV’s aim to 
place himself at the head of a Protestant Union which would 
stem the growing power of the Catholic League. He had 
married Juliane of Orange, a daughter of William the Silent, 
and a protege! of the aging Queen Elizabeth of England to 
whom she wrote a charming letter on the occasion of her 
marriage. She was as ardent a Protestant as her husband, 
and it was their son who was the Winter King. The Winter 
King and his courageous Queen are the highlights in the 
annals of Heidelberg for all Anglo-Saxon visitors. Their 
shades will haunt for evermore the great complex building 
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on the slope of the hill, which is not a single palace but a 
whole series of palaces really. 

Friedrich IV had his ancestors’ love of building and in 1601 
he decided to rival the Otto Heinrich Bau by pulling down the 
old chapel and creeling a new chapel and a Kaiser Saal upon 
the site—which faces one directly one enters the courtyard. 
All the interior of this part of the castle has recently been re¬ 
stored and one can get a very good idea of what the rooms 
were like in Friedrich’s time. The windows on the north 
side of the chapel are high up, deep set and round arched and 
there is a strange mingling of Gothic and baroque, made 
stranger still by the assembly here of most of the giant figures 
which Sebastian Gotz, a young sculptor from Chur in Swit¬ 
zerland, created for the niches on the sottlh fagadc. With the 
aid of his eight assistants he undertook to create sixteen 
statues at fixed prices, sixty-five florins for a figure in full 
armour with a lion at his foot, thirty florins for an undraped 
one and so on. They were of grey or yellow sandstone and 
were complete and in their place by May 1607. They prob¬ 
ably looked well there, but in their present setting they are a 
little overwhelming. 

Friedrich IV only governed for six years. A visitor to his 
Court wrote, ‘ After morning prayer and reading a chapter in 
the Bible, the elector generally goes to Council, and remains 
there till the midday meal, administering justice with piety, 
equity and discretion.’ His marriage was happy. Juliane 
rode with him in the woods, hunted the stag and the wild boar, 
fished with him in the Wolfsbrunncn, and they took pleasure 
in showing their visitors the Great Tun (not the present one 
which was made for Karl Theodore in 1751 and which can 
hold 383,200 bottles of wine, but an earlier one which was 
adorned with the figure of Bacchus and with all sorts of alle¬ 
gories) as well as tire gardens of the castle. 

The gardens would be transformed and extended by his 
son and would become one of the most famous sights of Heidel¬ 
berg. Friedrich V, tire Winter King, was fourteen when his 
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father died, and the latter’s will placed him under the personal 
guardianship of his mother. He had received a good educa¬ 
tion but so strongly Calvinistic in bias that it could be said that 
his mentors had ‘ aimed at making a divine rather than a ruler 
of him’. It was characteristic that at nine years old he could 
send a congratulatory epistle to James I on his escape from the 
Gunpowder Plot in which, as well as much else in a more 
childish tone, he observes that ‘doubtless the wicked con¬ 
spiracy proceeded from the direct machinations of Anti- 
Christ’. It had already been arranged—when he was in his 
cradle—that James should be his future father-in-law. The 
latter’s only daughter, a namesake of the Queen of England, 
who probably favoured the match, was the same age, and her 
hand was sought later by a number of distinguished people 
including Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. When James suc¬ 
ceeded to the English throne, it seemed strange to hold to an 
arrangement to marry her off to a mere German princeling; 
but the match with the Elector Palatinate cemented England’s 
alliance with the Protestant powers of Europe, and it was 
allowed to stand. 

Before she came to Heidelberg Friedrich made still further 
additions to the castle. The only site left in the great court¬ 
yard was between the Great Tun and the Tower, and here, on 
the old rampart at its north-west corner, he erected what was 
to be known as the English Palace. There is little of it left 
today, but at the time it was a worthy addition to the existent 
magnificence of the other buildings. And having learnt per¬ 
haps of the Stuart love of gardens Friedrich employed the most 
celebrated landscape gardener of his day, Solomon de Caus, to 
lay out the Hortus Palatinus, the most famous garden of its age. 
Terraces were constructed on arches of solid masonry, balus- 
traded and connected by flights of stone steps and in Merian’s 
engraving the total effect of this vast formal garden is fully 
worthy of Versailles. 

Perhaps all this splendour helped to contribute to the fatal 
decision which led to catastrophe. Friedrich brought his 
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bride to Heidelberg in 1613. In October of the previous year 
he had arrived at Gravesend in a fine sailing vessel and had 
proceeded by barge to Whitehall, where the eleven-year-old 
Prince Charles received him and conducted him to the King 
and Queen who were delighted with their tall, graceful, good- 
looking future son-in-law- He in his turn was equally de¬ 
lighted with his bi’ide. Elizabeth, whom her mother mocked 
gently as ‘Goody Palsgrave’, was beautiful, intensely vital, 
loved hunting, hawking and fishing, had a genuine taste for 
art and for books, and knew Latin, French and Italian well. 
She was a great student of history, and her copy of Raleigh’s 
History of the World with marginal notes in her own hand was 
abandoned in their hasty flight from Prague and is now, after 
many adventures, in the British Museum. 

At their wedding the Bishop of Bath and Wells preached on 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee. Perhaps his sermon was too 
long, perhaps some ludicrous incident caught her eye, but the 
bride, who was in white satin and with strings of jewels woven 
into her long plaits of chestnut hair, got giggles and, as one 
observer gently puts it, ‘ corruscations of joy’ were observed to 
pass over her face. This, the superstitious said, foretold sorrow. 
‘Laugh before morning, cry before night.’ 

She would have abundant cause for tears in the varied course 
of her life. The wedding was in February and at the end of 
April the young couple sailed from Margate for Holland. 
From there Friedrich hastened ahead, and Elizabeth pro¬ 
ceeded up the Rhine in a more leisurely style in Count Maurice 
of Nassau’s yacht. It was a royal progress, endless embassies 
and delegations, and when she could escape from them, a 
picnic in some open field by the riverside. She was enjoying 
an alfresco meal under some great beech trecB near Dtisseldorf, 
when the ‘fairy fleet’, dispatched to meet her by her husband, 
came into sight He himself, shortly afterwards, hastened to 
Bacharach, which was part of his dominions, to meet her, 
and she is said to have slept a night in Bishop Hatto’s Tower 
and to have delighted in the legends and traditions which were’ 
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narrated to her of the different castles and islands which they 
passed. 

They were to have a few years of great happiness and then 
sorrows almost without end. Perhaps they brought it upon 
themselves. After a brief Lutheran interval Heidelberg was 
once more in the full control of the Calvinist party. Friedrich 
had assumed the leadership of the Protestant Union but cer¬ 
tain of his actions irritated the Lutheran princes who resented 
his taking the initiadve. Trouble was brewing with the 
Catholic League, the Imperial Commissioners were flung out 
of the window at Prague, and Bohemia declared its indepen¬ 
dence and invited Friedrich as ‘the very Paladin of Protes¬ 
tantism’ to become its king. He hesitated. His uncles, 
Maurice of Orange and the Due de Bouillon, urged him 
strongly to accept. His fellow Electors, to a man, tried to 
dissuade him. They realised that acceptance would in¬ 
evitably mean war with the Emperor. Friedrich wrote to his 
father-in-law James for advice, and then accepted the crown 
before the latter had had time to reply, which was tactless to 
say the least. James has been blamed by historians for throw¬ 
ing his son-in-law to the wolves, but he was anxious to keep the 
peace with Spain and in any case it is doubtful whether he 
could have saved him, even if he had been willing to dispatch 
an army to Europe. 

Friedrich and Elizabeth left Heidelberg never to see it again, 
and departed to Prague. Elizabeth probably encouraged her 
husband to accept the crown which had been offered to him, 
but it is even more likely that it was the unceasing admonitions 
of his Calvinist counsellors which prompted him to take the 
step. They saw in it the fulfilment of all their fiercely sectarian 
hopes. But the population of Prague were Lutheran rather 
than Calvinist. The Lutherans and Hussites of Bohemia were 
no fanatics and they had kept most of the trappings of the 
old religion. On the advice of Friedrich’s Court chaplain, 
Schulz, the coronation ceremony in Prague was shorn of 
all ancient symbolic rites which might savour of Catholic 
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superstition; Friedrich received the Holy Supper seated at a 
wooden table, to the scandal of the Lutherans as well as of the 
Catholics, and the great crucifix on the bridge over the Moldau 
was hewn down and demolished to the horror of all Prague. 

They were soon unpopular with their new subjects. Trouble 
was brewing. Spanish troops threatened the Palatinate. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the Emperor’s ally, marched an army 
into Bohemia; the Lutheran princes were unwilling to come to 
Friedrich’s aid. Friedrich was the Winter King indeed, pro¬ 
tected by mere snowdrifts of vague promises, and most of his 
allies were to fail him. Nearer and nearer came the invaders 
under their masters of warfare, Tilly and Wallenstein. On the 
igth of November, 1620, Friedrich’s forces were utterly de¬ 
feated at the battle of the White Mountain, and he and Eliza¬ 
beth fled from Prague in such haste that their youngest child, 
left down for a moment by his nurse, was almost forgotten and 
was only saved by being tossed into the boot of the last coach 
before it rolled away from the city. 

They would be fugitives for all intents and purposes for the 
rest of their lives. Friedrich would die of fever in 1632, at the 
early age of thirty-six, Elizabeth would live to see her son re¬ 
cover a much-curtailed Rhenish Palatinate by the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, and would end her days in the London 
house of her good friend Lord Craven in 1662. Ten of their 
thirteen children would grow up, after a happy enough child¬ 
hood in Holland, England and France. But a malicious fate 
would seem to pursue them. In the winter of 1629 Friedrich 
would take the eldest of them, Crown Prince Henry, a boy of as 
high promise as his own uncle of the same name, who had been 
Prince of Wales, on the Zuydcrsee to visit the Spanish galleons 
recently captured by the Dutch. In the crowded harbour 
and in the dusk of evening their yacht was run down and sank 
in a moment. Friedrich clung to a rope but the boy was 
carried away and his last cry “Save me, father!” rang for ever 
afterwards in his parent’s ears. Another son, Maurice, was 
drowned in a storm at sea years later when with the English 
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royalist fleet under his brother, the famous cavalry commander 
of the Civil War, Prince Rupert. A third, Philip, when at the 
age of eighteen he heard his mother insulted by a French 
refugee of ill repute, the Marquis d’Epinay, plunged his hunt¬ 
ing knife into the man’s heart and had to leave The Hague and 
enter the Venetian Service in which he died, not so long after¬ 
wards. 

Even in the matter of religion these children, who had had a 
Calvinist upbringing, with the Heidelberg Catechism as the 
starting point of their education, and two divines to dine at 
their table every Sunday, would disappoint the intention of 
their parents. Edward became a Catholic and married Anne 
de Gonzagna who after his death continued to reside in Paris 
under the title of the Princess Palatine. The second daughter 
Louise would do the same, and, after being her mother’s com¬ 
panion for many years and through many vicissitudes, would 
flee from London secretly because of the pain this step would 
cause her, and enter a French convent, later to become Abbess 
of Maubuisson. 

All of them seem to have been live wires, full of character 
and animation. Prince Rupert is of course the best known of 
them, but his sister Sophie, in her highly readable memoirs, 
has left us a pleasing picture of the whole family. Efforts were 
made to marry her to her first cousin the future Charles II of 
England. But neither party showed much inclination for the 
match. Then she was to have married Duke Georg of Han¬ 
over who paid her a visit with his younger brother and was 
practically betrothed to her. But a lovely lady, named 
Eleonora d’Olbreuse, whom he encountered in Italy, made 
him change his mind. It was a dilemma. He suggested to 
Sophie that she should marry his younger brother, whom he 
believed she really preferred, and he himself would renounce 
the family estates in the latter’s favour and contract a mor¬ 
ganatic marriage with the lady of his choice. Sophie con¬ 
sented, married the younger brother, and became the mother 
of the future George I of England, who, in his turn, married— 
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and cruelly neglected—another Sophie who had been the 
offspring of this morganatic marriage on the part of his 
uncle. 

Meanwhile terrible things had been happening in the 
Palantinate and Heidelberg. In the year 1622 on the 15th of 
September and after only a few days’ siege Tilly had entered 
the town. Shocking and indiscriminate slaughter followed. 
The Church of the Holy Ghost narrowly escaped being burnt. 
Tilly placed an immediate guard over the famous Bibliotheca 
Palatina, and, when the Papal Legate had arrived, crates were 
contrived out of old shelves from the church, and all the 
precious volumes were loaded into cases and transferred across 
the Alps by a train of several hundred mules on their way to 
Rome. There they occupied thirty decorated cases in the 
Vatican Library, thus escaping destruction by the French in 
1689. Napoleon however removed them to Paris, but in 1815, 
eight hundred and ninety items (for many had perished in the 
course of these excursions) were restored to the university in¬ 
cluding treasures of old German poetry, illuminated codices of 
Virgil and Terence, and numbers of medieval items to whose 
rare beauty I myself can testify. 

The Winter King’s second son, Karl Ludwig, returned to 
Heidelberg in 1649 to earn the title of Restorer of his Country. 
He was a quick-tempered man who could fling an inkstand at 
the Bavarian representative in the Diet of Frankfurt for in¬ 
sulting his parents, or box his own decidedly trying wife’s ears 
in public. But he was a good ruler and had certainly learnt 
the virtue of religious tolerance. His aim was freedom of wor¬ 
ship, as we understand it today. He even built a church at 
Mannheim named the Concordia in which all three con¬ 
fessions, Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed were to have equal 
rights. In country villages, where there was only one church, 
he encouraged the different faiths to share it, and his tolerant 
and wise arrangement for Heidelberg’s Church of the Holy 
Ghost was to lead to some dissension amongst zealots in modern 
times, and to the assignment to the Old Catholics, after Dr 
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Dollinger’s repudiation of the Vatican Decrees of 1870, of the 
Catholic end of that church. 

Karl Ludwig, however, as well as all his wise planning for 
the benefit of his subjects, made one quite fatal mistake of 
policy. He succumbed to the blandishments of Louis XIV 
and married his well-beloved daughter Elizabeth Charlotte 
(‘Liselotte’) to the French King’s widowed brother the Duke of 
Orleans, that unattractive character whose first wife had been 
Minette, the adored sister of Charles II. Everyone at Ver¬ 
sailles loved Liselotte and she receives nothing but the highest 
praise in the Due de Simon’s memoirs, both for her rectitude 
and her unfailing good nature. Her father had refused to con¬ 
sent in advance to her change of religion, but he allowed her to 
go to her aunt the Princess Palatine (Anne de Gonzagna) in 
Paris, and he gave her a private hint that she would have his 
forgiveness if the instructions of the Catholic Director of the 
Princess should succeed in their effect. They did. Liselotte 
in a letter to her sister Analise expresses the opinion that ‘the 
foundations of Christianity is the same in all religions; the 
differences are only parson’s talk ( Pfaffengeschwatz ) 51 If more 
Christians had thought that when she was a child there need 
have been no Thirty Years War. Wc are told that her new 
faith sat lightly on Liselotte, and that she loved to sing the 
Lutheran hymns she had learnt as a child, as well as folk songs 
such as “Strok, Stroh! Der Sommer ist do!” Her heart yearned 
for Heidelberg and the road to Schwetzingen, bordered with 
wild plum, and her palate hungered for bacon, red cabbage 
and the ‘good pancakes’ of her old home—this amid all the 
splendours of Versailles. 

But the Orleans match was to prove fatal to poor Heidel¬ 
berg. Karl Ludwig soon perceived his mistake, for even 

1 Nearly two centuries later, I find her relative the Empress Frederick 
expressing very much the same sentiments when her daughter Sophie, 
who had been married for some years to the Grown Prince of Greece, 
decided to accept the Greek Orthodox Church: ‘ One way is as good as the 
other. All human Doctrines are imperfect, each has its advantages and 
disadvantages.’ 
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during his lifetime Louis XIV, when the Elector refused to 
comply with some of his requests, sent Turenne to lay waste the 
Palatinate. And after the Elector’s death and the death of his 
sickly son—the last of the Simmcrn line—Louis made Lise- 
lotte’s marriage an excuse to claim the Palatinate for her, al¬ 
though in her marriage articles he had expressly promised not 
to do so. While Austria was engaged with the Turks on her 
eastern frontier, lie dispatched an army against the new 
Elector Philip Wilhelm of Neubcrg, who was both Catholic 
and an absentee. Heidelberg and Mannheim capitulated 
without resistance on a promise that their rights of citizenship 
and of religion should be respected. In doing so they made a 
fatal mistake. The castle was promptly occupied by the 
French, who, after a temporary withdrawal before the German 
troops, returned, athirst to carry out their orders from Paris 
that the castle should be destroyed, the town burnt, and the 
country for ten miles round ‘made bald’. The French com¬ 
mander Melac allowed his soldiers to plunder the castle ruth¬ 
lessly and they destroyed whatever he or they did not want. 
The mines which had been laid were fired and in one of the 
explosions the Thick Tower, which has walls of a prodigious 
thickness, and two chambers, one above the other, each 
vaulted and each supported by a single pillar, was cleft neatly 
in two, the enormous mass, which was detached, sinking into 
the deep trench below. Karl’s Tower and the Rondel on the 
rampart were also blown up, and the whole of the great palace 
burnt, until it was a roofless shell. It is said that M&lac stood 
in the market place chuckling over his work, but that some of 
his officers, commanded to fire all dwelling-houses in the town, 
lit damp straw which would create a smoke but which could 
easily be put out. Then the French commander marched 
away through Schwetzingen to Mannheim burning the villages 
as he went. 

Fearnside, who is usually so accurate, goes badly astray on 
the fate of the castle. ‘Assailed and shattered at different 
limes, previous to the year 1689, by invading armies, it was at 
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that peiiod put in a state of repair by the French; its gardens 
were restored to their former elegance; and, until the year 
1764, it remained the pride of the country; but then it was 
doomed to final destruction. The lightning, during a tre¬ 
mendous storm, struck it in several places, shivered its massive 
walls, and burnt it to the ground.’ 

This is too flattering to the French. The castle was never 
restored. Instead, building materials were taken from it for 
the reconstruction of the town. There does seem to have been 
a bad thunderstorm in 1764, but it only completed the havoc. 
Karl Philip, who succeeded his more famous brother Johann 
Wilhelm (of the Julich family) in 1716, had planned to re¬ 
build, but he was a Catholic and had been bred for the Church, 
and when his Protestant subjects refused absolutely to trade 
away their half of the Church of the Holy Ghost he abandoned 
the scheme, shook the dust of Heidelberg from his feet and 
removed to Mannheim where he built himself an unattractive 
palace, dividing his time between it and Schwetzingen. Both 
he and his predecessor were enthusiasts of art. Philip’s heart 
was really in Diisseldorf, where he had a residence and a 
wonderful collection of pictures many of which went later to 
the Pinakothek in Munich. 

Fearnside’s statement about the French is grotesque; but 
actually it was a Frenchman, Count Charles de Graimberg, 
belonging to a family of imigris from Chateau Paar, who, 
fairly early in the nineteenth century, began to take an intense 
interest in the ruins of Heidelberg castle. He devoted both 
his money and his life to it, occupying rooms in the Brunnen- 
halle (Well-House), the columns of which came from Charle¬ 
magne’s palace at Ingleheim, and pouncing out upon tourists 
who had taken to chipping away the masonry and carrying off 
any trophies which took their fancy. Not till 1849 did the 
authorities give him rooms in the Friedrich Bau for his col¬ 
lection of coins and prints and other exhibits, which was to 
form the nucleus for the castle museum. He died in 1864 at 
the age of eighty and only then did the town show their real 
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appreciation of him, erecting a tablet to ‘ the stranger who 
showed himself the noblest of their citizens ’. 

With Karl Philip’s death in 1742 the Neuberg line ended, 
just as the Wittelsbach and Simmern lines had done before, 
and the succession passed to a cousin of the Sulzbach line, Karl 
Theodore. He re-built the bridge over the Neckar, placing 
his statue and a gale tower in imitation of the original one, at 
the town end. Standing on this fine stone bridge in early 
baroque style, early one morning before breakfast, looking 
down at the smoothly flowing river and looking up at the 
castle amid the magnificent spring greenery of its woods, 
Gillian and I felt that we had every reason to be grateful to 
him and to the Americans who have more recently repaired it. 

At Schwetzingen, which lies only three miles from Heidel¬ 
berg, one hears a great deal more about Karl Theodore. His 
wife failed to give him a family but scandalous rumour makes 
him the father of one thousand children, and attributes the 
existence of the splendidly built mosque, complete with 
minarets and texts from the Koran, to the fact that a particu¬ 
larly pleasing one amongst the many objects of his affection 
happened to belong to the Moslem faith. I cannot sub¬ 
stantiate this, but the large and imposing mosque looks as 
though it must have been constructed for some more serious 
purpose than mere entertainment, like the performance of 
Mozart’s II Seraglio which recently took place there. The park 
at Schwetzingen is full of amazing statuary and constructions; 
there is a ‘Chinese’ bridge which is particularly charming, 
there is a stone Pan playing his pipes, and a very fine Temple of 
Apollo, but no one has suggested that another of the Elector’s 
lady-loves came from Pekin, or that she was a believer in the 
Greek gods, so perhaps the mosque, large and ambitious as it is, 
had no utilitarian significance and both it and its Turkish 
garden were only meant to be one more surprise for the 
delighted visitor to this enchanting spot, which really seems to 
have sprung up as the result of a tryst between the Muses, 

I agree absolutely with whoever said that Schwetzingen 
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Palace and its gardens ‘represent that last great artistic 
achievement of, and monument to, the vanished world of the 
semi-feudal, benevolent principalities once so prevalent in 
Europe’. I can understand how Voltaire, shortly before his 
death, could write to the Elector, ‘I wish to fulfil one more 
desire and enjoy one more comfort: I must see Schwetzingen 
again—this thought is ever with me.’ He had come here on 
previous occasions to enjoy the hospitality of this miniature 
Versailles, and of all places in Europe this one is perhaps the 
easiest in which to encounter his shade today. Only the 
eighteenth century could have devised and created Schwetzin¬ 
gen, and the many surprises in its huge park. Originally it 
was a comparatively small building, surrounded by moats and 
used as a hunting lodge by Palatinate princes of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. This earlier building was 
destroyed during the Thirty Years War. Karl Ludwig 
(1632-1680) re-built it, and, after his separation from his 
disagreeable wife Charlotte, spent much of his time here be¬ 
tween 1657 and 1677 with the Countess Luise von Degenfeld 
who was gentle and sympathetic. She had been maid of 
honour to the irascible Charlotte, and she contracted a mor¬ 
ganatic ‘marriage 5 with Karl Ludwig now, and became the 
mother of fourteen children by him. When she died in 1677 
he wrote to his sister Sophie that his tears would never be dried 
till the sand should dry them when he would lie beside his lost 
Luise in the Church of Concordia at Heidelberg. 

Plis successor, Johann Wilhelm (1690-1716), had the palace 
re-built, between 1699 and 1710, by a famous Heidelberg 
architect, Breunig, and the new Elector, Karl Philip, even after 
he had moved to Mannheim, still made Schwetzingen his 
summer residence. But the palace which we see today is 
largely the work of Karl Theodore who lavished money upon it 
and who employed a famous French landscape gardener, 
Andrd Le N6tre, to lay out its two hundred acres of parkland 
and garden, with its urns, vases, and statues, its fountains, 
ponds, canals and wooded paths. 
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Anyone who remains indifferent to Schwetzingen will never 
be converted to the charm of the rococo. In Carl Theodore’s 
time a sum of 66,000 florins was devoted annually to its up¬ 
keep.- Then when, after his death, this part of the Palatinate 
became merged in the grand duchy of Baden, its revenue was 
curtailed, and, about the year 1825, an English visitor could 
write: ‘the gaping Tritons look thirsty, the Naiads doubly 
desponding, and the Apollos and Bacchuses almost as dirty 
and yellow as real antiquities.’ 

Today Schwetzingen looks cared-for and loved once more. 
It has an annual Schwetzingen Festspicl which in 1955 pro¬ 
duced Benjamin Britten’s The Turn of the Screw and included a 
song recital by Peter Pears. When Gillian and I were there, 
the festival still lay ahead, but an international exhibition of 
theatre and ballet photographs was on view in one of the 
wings, admirably chosen and arranged, and supported by 
Germany’s numerous and very highly talented theatrical 
photographers as well as by foreign names as famous as those 
of Baron, Cecil Beaton, Angus McBcan and Serge Lido. 

This was the living present. But quite as attractive is the 
still living past to be found at every step at Schwetzingen, in 
the walks, in the alleys, in the famous Badehaus with its sunk 
bath or in that amazing circular iron colonnade of 1800 which 
is known as Die Wasserspeienden Vogel. Here from their high 
perch above, a variety of strange iron birds spout water from 
their beaks down on to a protesting owl which, with wings ex¬ 
tended, presides in the centre of the circular fountain basin 
below. All this is amusing and rather charming, but the real 
high-light is to be found in one of the wings of the Schloss and is 
the utterly ravishing small Schlosstheater, whose lower foyer 
has now been turned into the Schloss restaurant, but with that 
admirable discretion which Germans show in such matters. 

Of all that I saw for the first time on this particular visit to 
Germany, I think that it was Burg Eltz and this little Schloss 
theatre which gave me the keenest pleasure. The Elector 
took enormous pride in his theatre, which had a stage so deep 
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that doors could be opened at the back and he could drive a 
coach and four on to it. There were mechanical contri¬ 
vances for producing a thunderstorm, and other convincing 
off-stage effects, and these are still put into action today for the 
benefit of sightseers, who are also entertained with a selection 
of excellent opera records. But it is the theatre itself which is 
particularly entrancing, with its frescoed ceiling, and great 
chandelier, its pit, its grand circle and its second circle, divided 
into a series of arched boxes, right up under the low ceiling, 
and reached from a circular upper foyer with restful white 
walls and recessed cloakroom bays. The theatre is decorated 
in pale, egg-shell green, white, and gold, and it is the last word 
in all that is intime and gracious. It is less splendid of course 
than the interior of the Margravine’s baroque opera house in 
Bayreuth; but, in a way, it is more satisfying, since it re-creates 
so perfectly the atmosphere of the past and the perfect taste 
which went to make it. Successive generations have enjoyed 
and still enjoy opera and stage performances here; and though 
various unkind and scornful things have been said about the 
eighteenth-century German princeling, his extravagance and 
his presumption in imitating Le Roi Soleil, you will never con¬ 
vince me that the money laid out upon this utterly delightful 
building was ill-spent, or has not benefited us all by its ex¬ 
penditure. 

Schwetzingen was lucky enough to escape all war damage. 
Not so Bruchsal to which we drove one evening along the 
Autobahn, for mile after mile, between fields and fragrant 
woods and with hardly a building in sight. At Bruchsal we 
tiptoed past scaffolding and a notice forbidding us to enter, and 
mounted the rubble-encumbered remains of Neumann’s 
wonderful staircase whose two curved and embracing flights of 
low steps once led up to a balustraded and circular salon above. 
The bombs have wrought havoc upon it, but one day it may be 
reconstructed on similar lines. Meanwhile it was cheering to 
be taken by Oberregierungsrat Gartner to see an exceptionally 
lovely piece of re-creation in the adjoining wing nearby, a 
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gold-and-white concert room with parquet floor. Here the 
delicate decorative stucco work of the walls, white on a yellow 
ground, includes amongst other things various musical intru- 
ments in low relief and proves Herr Schmidt of Karlsruhe 
to be an excellent modern exponent of this art, a craftsman 
after the heart of his forerunner, Ignaz Gunther. The 
simplicity and taste of this beautiful room, with its low chande¬ 
liers, is particularly encouraging because it seems to be a 
blend of both eighteenth- and twentieth-century good taste. 
We left Bruchsal, sad at the fate of its beautiful staircase, but 
convinced that German good taste and German craftsmanship 
were quite capable of re-creating that also in good time. 



CHAPTER XIV 


MAINZ, INGLEHEIM 
AND DOWN THE RHINE 
TO COLOGNE AND BENRATH 


I t was vacation and we had seen none of Heidelberg’s 
famous students. Even 120 years ago they were attracting 
attention. Fearnside writes: ‘Some affect the old and 
elegant velvet Teutonic dressj which distinguished their an¬ 
cestors in long-gone-by ages; a few endeavour to imitate the 
muscadins of Paris and the dandies of London; but the greatest 
number adopt a grotesque and slovenly attire, more becoming 
disciples of Diogenes than the alumni of a modem university. 
These are often seen parading the streets with their tremendous 
meerschaum pipes, and seeming by their stare and bold deport¬ 
ment to say, “we care for no one.’” 

Nor had we seen any of Heidelberg’s professors though there 
is an awe-inspiring series of photographs and portraits of past 
members of that vocation in the museum. I have an idea that 
these gentlemen contributed their share to Germany’s mis¬ 
understanding of England in the last century. Maurice 
Baring says that the Germans whom he met were not the 
junker or military class, but were the bourgeois middle class 
from which most of the professors sprang. Amongst these he 
says, there was continual criticism of England. 

‘I never once met a German who said it would be a good 
thing for Germany and England to be friends with the excep¬ 
tion of Professor Ihne. But I constantly met Germans who 
said Germany might be friends with England but England made 
it impossible. England they said was the spoil-sport of Ger¬ 
many. I was at Hildesheim when the cession of Heligoland to 
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Germany was announced. “England,” said the Germans, 
“ist sehr scklau 55 (England is very sly). They thought they had 
made a bad bargain. So, even when they had gained an 
advantage, it escaped their notice; and they always thought 
they had been cheated and bamboozled . 5 

If he protested to his German friends about the violence of 
their newspapers, they would say, "That’s the professors.” 
‘It was the professors . 5 Baring adds, ‘But it was the pro¬ 
fessors who wrote the history books, who taught the children 
and the schoolboys, lectured to the students and trained the 
minds of the future politicians and soldiers of Germany. . . .’ 
English visitors to Germany have always been loud in their 
praise of German friendliness and die traveller today will find 
just the same individual cordiality and kindness which Baring 
found . 1 Bismarck used to say there was not a German who 
would not be proud to be taken for an Englishman, and there 
is hardly an Englishman who is not fully aware of certain 
notable virtues of the German character, family affection for 
example, industry, tenacity, painstaking application. Never¬ 
theless Baring sums up: ‘I left Germany grateful for many 
things, extremely fond of the people I had known, but con¬ 
vinced that there was not the slightest chance of popular 
opinion in Germany ever being favourable towards England, 
as the feeling the Germans harboured was one of envy—the 
envy a clever person feels for someone he knows to be more 
stupid than himself and yet is far more successful, and who 
succeeds without apparent effort, where he has laboriously 
tried and failed . 5 

The moment the two nations come into either political or 
commercial rivalry, feeling runs high, despite their cousinship. 
I said to a cultured German recently in Nuremberg that the 
English had shown themselves wise and liberal in their with¬ 
drawal from India. His instant reply was, “Ah, the English 

1 Gf. A July on the Rhine: The Germans are a very lovable people; 
wherever you sit, on the least advance made to speak, they meet you with 
smiles, everybody talked to everybody, and kind looks and bows spoke, 
where they were obliged to say ‘canrnt forstand*. 
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are very shrewd when it is to their advantage to be so”; an 
almost exact replica of the England ist sehr schlau of Baring’s 
friend. Such judgments breed distrust and, after enough 
repetition, play into the hands of political adventurers. Every 
true German patriot should make it his business to combat 
them, and should be on his guard against the national failin g, 
self-pity, just as the Anglo-Saxon needs to guard against a 
tendency to play the school-marm and to appear self-righteous 
and even hypocritical at times. 

It is a mistake for any race to pose as the world’s school- 
marm, especially when that race is very quick to note the 
moment its own self-interest is threatened. Nevertheless the 
Englishman, the American and that very shrewd individual 
the Swiss, have a genuine interest in world welfare; whereas 
Germany for nearly a hundred years seems to have been almost 
exclusively preoccupied with German rights and—after a time 
—German wrongs, and to have allowed this preoccupation to 
canker national character euid ultimately to bring disaster 
upon the nation. If Germany really wishes to be in the fore¬ 
front and to lead the world, let her become the symbol of a new 
internationalism, a spirit of inter-racial tolerance and under¬ 
standing. Anything less is retrograde, anything less is a 
reversion to the very mood which has brought her so much 
disaster in the past. 

Our time was growing short, I should have liked to have 
lingered by the Neckar, to have got to know the many different 
villages in the neighbourhood, set amid orchards and an 
idyllic pastoral landscape, and to have renewed acquaintance 
with the many treasures of the Heidelberg Library. But it was 
time to turn our faces towards home. The briefest glance con¬ 
vinced us that Mannheim has shed the past, and accepted the 
age of cement, but Mainz is a different matter. There the 
immense and rather ugly sandstone episcopal palace tells of the 
ostentatious magnificence in which the Elector (who might be 
not only Elector but Bishop of Worms and Archbishop of 
Mainz, all at the same time) lived. The Roman column 
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nearby is a reminder of how important Moguntiacum, as it 
was called then, was to the Romans, who arrived here under 
Drusus in 11 b.c., long before either Electors or Archbishops 
had been thought of, and one can go in search of the Romans 
in the town museum, or in search of Gutenberg, the father of 
printing (1378-1468), to whom a statue by Thorwaldsen was 
erected by subscriptions from all over the world in the last 
century. The great cathedral, begun in 975 by Bishop 
Willigis (who, mocked at for being a humble Cartwright’s son, 
made a cart-wheel the city’s arms), was burnt down on the 
very day of its consecration in 1009. Since then it has had 
many reconstructions and additions, and has become almost 
an epitome of the successive stages of Christian architecture. 
Varied and impressive as the exterior is, the interior is even 
more impressive. 

Gilly and I made a delightful expedition from Mainz. It 
was to Inglehcim, a pleasant drive through orchards, and past 
the many famous asparagus beds of the district, until one 
comes to a pleasant, sleepy village, and, leaving the car, turns 
down some quiet side lanes in search of the few remaining 
vestiges of Charlemagne’s great palace. The model which 
archaeologists have constructed of it suggests a most extensive 
building with various courtyards, including a great semi¬ 
circular one; but the fragments of wall which one sees, bear 
the same relation to all this that a broken finger or hand bears 
to a vanished statue, and have been incorporated long ago into 
the homestead of one or another villager. There is a story of 
Charlemagne at Ingleheim told by the chronicler of Larsch 
(1179). Looldng from his window, when the snow lay thick 
on the ground, the great Emperor saw his daughter Emma 
carrying his secretary Eginard on her back across the court¬ 
yard, lest his footprints should be seen leading towards her 
apartments. She had fallen deeply in love with him, but this 
was the first indication that her father had had of the fact. He 
was furious that she should love a mere scribe, and imprisoned 
them both at the Bentclthurm, near Ems, and elsewhere. 
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But they remained faithful to one another and in the end 
Charlemagne yielded and allowed them to marry. If he 
could have seen into the future, he need have had no regrets, 
for it was Eginard who would write that Life of Charlemagne 
which has been described as ‘ one of the most priceless literary 
works of the Middle Ages’. In it he details many occasions 
in the Emperor’s life, but not this particular domestic episode 
in the snow. 

It was at Ingleheim that the Emperor Henry IV was forced 
to abdicate in 1105. The palace was destroyed in 1460 and the 
French put the finishing touches to its ruin in 1689. About a 
mile away on a hill is a later medieval structure of considerable 
interest. After visiting it we drove with two German friends 
down a very straight road through orchards to the Rhineside, 
to see the Strandbad which has been recently made, and of 
which Ingleheim is most justifiably proud. 

Here, in idyllic surroundings, I encountered the great river 
in a particularly cordial and gracious mood. On a wide, 
tranquil stretch, where it flows with unhurried ease, the Rhine 
has thrown up several hundred yards of golden sand on its left 
bank. As well as the main channel there is a considerable 
expanse of shallower water, protected by a kind of reef in mid¬ 
stream and, further on, by a delightful willowy island with 
trees and one farm on it. This sandy beach, and its tree- 
shaded foreshore have been turned into a rural plage. Persons 
of discreet taste have been allowed to erect a certain number of 
huts under the trees; there is a caravan site for all-comers in¬ 
cluding foreigners; and a restaurant, on piles and with a 
wooden platform, allows one to sit out of doors and take a cup 
of coffee, or drink the famous Ingleheim wine. 

May had scarcely begun, but there were plenty of bathers in 
the water, and the beach was crowded with sunburnt children, 
and their equally sunburnt parents. One looked down¬ 
stream, towards great beds of rushes, and the one green island, 
or across the river to the Rheingau, and its gently swelling hills, 
and life seemed altogether a good and pleasant business for 
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people with sunburnt limbs and innocent hearts, and the deep 
affection which families know. 

English travellers who contemplate making their way to 
Cologne by fast steamer are often discouraged from embarking 
at Mainz on the grounds that tire stretch of river between 
there and Bingen is dull, and that they had better wait until 
they reach Bingen. I cannot agree to this. The stretches of 
the Rhine above Bingen are particularly lovely for anyone 
who can enjoy a tranquil landscape like the one just described. 
It is true that more than four hours or so on a river steamer be¬ 
comes fatiguing, but if the journey is being made down¬ 
stream and by one of the steamers which only touches at a 
bare baker’s dozen of towns on the way, one can leave Mainz 
at cight-forty-five in the morning and be at Cologne at five- 
fifteen that afternoon. (The same journey upstream against 
the current takes almost five hours longer.) There is plenty to 
see on the way. All the old friends will be passed: the Mouse 
Tower, Ehrenfels amidst its steep vineyards; Rhcinstein on its 
crag amidst the woods; Reichenstcin, Sooneck, Stahlcck, Die 
Pfalz, Gutenfels, Schonberg, Rhcinfels, the Mouse, the Gat, the 
Brodiers, the Marksburg, Ehrenbreitstein, Drachenfels. And 
if on reaching Bonn one has had enough, or more than enough 
water travel, one can then transfer on to the train and still use 
the same ticket. 

I have heard it said that it takes three days for the waters 
of the Rhine to come from Switzerland as far as Cologne, and 
that in another three days they may be breaking against the 
shores of England. Actually three days used to be the time 
allowed by the medieval traveller to drift downstream from 
Mainz to Cologne by boat, but this must have included 
anchorage overnight. The trip was made in light boats with 
high deck coverings, or on rafts put together in a rather flimsy 
fashion and apt to be alarming to the passenger. In the 
Middle Ages most river traffic was downstream. If one 
wanted to go upstream, one was towed laboriously against the 
current like Roger Ascham, either by men or horses. The 
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discovery of the New World changed the great transport 
routes. Antwerp and Amsterdam became equally important 
with Venice and Genoa, and, as a result, more goods now 
tended to go up the Rhine than down it. But tire great river 
was kept as busy as ever. In or about the year 1250 there were 
no less than twenty toll stations between Bingen and Cologne 
and as late as the seventeenth century, that indefatigable 
traveller and humorous individual, Thomas Coryate, who 
covered 1,975 rrulcs on foot between May and October, 1608, 
counted eleven tax stations between Mainz and Cologne, each 
with its ‘publican’ and each with its ‘peece of ordinance’ to be 
discharged against any boat that tried to slip past. 

It could be an interesting and varied trip. In 1617 Horatio 
Busino, an Italian chaplain, who accompanied the Venetian 
Ambassador to England, complained that the boat which they 
hired at Strasbourg was a crazy raft ‘put together with spitdc 
rather than nails and pitch’. Ten years previously another 
Italian, Bizoni, was horrified by the number of gibbets and 
wheels set up along the waterside. A third Italian traveller, 
Antonio de Beatis, chaplain to the Cardinal of Aragon, 
travelling through Germany about the same time considered 
the Rhine from Mainz to Cologne the most beautiful river he 
had ever seen or expected to see. He relished its salmon, 
comments on the tanks of live fish which each innkeeper kept 
outside his door with water running through it, and marvels 
at the huge flocks of white geese crowding round and into the 
peasant’s home or promenading and sleeping in the public 
highway. 

At Cologne the Rhine enters upon a new phase. The river 
is now from twelve hundred to two thousand feet in width, 
and from ten to fifty in depth. But the flat alluvial plain 
through which it is destined to flow is only one hundred and 
fifty feet above sea-level, and the course which it will take will 
be leisurely and, after Rotterdam, ignominious. As one writer 
puts it ‘the noble stream with all its mighty past, on entering 
Holland, has the misfortune to lose its venerable name, and to 
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reach the ocean only as a miserable little streamlet, while 
strange rivers, dividing among them llie contents of the Ger¬ 
man river, bear great ships to the sea on its stolen waters’. 

Gone are the days when one could see a forest of masts of 
ocean-going sailing vessels moored alongside the quay at 
Cologne. But both it and still more Duisburg, are of enormous 
importance to German economy; and Cologne, as well as 
being a port, is a great rail centre, through which nearly a 
thousand trains pass in one day. Of all German cities Cologne 
has been slowest to rally under the blows of fate in the Second 
World War. But it is beginning to renew itself now, and I 
could sense a different atmosphere even from that which pre¬ 
vailed during my last visit, winch was only ten months before. 
Not only the contents of shop windows, which are often a 
symptom of civic health, but concerts, art exhibitions and even 
the culinary art are indications as to whether a place is in a 
flourishing state or not. All the signs were favourable now. 

Reinhard Linsel with Ids expert knowledge of Cologne’s 
gastronomic possibilities drove us out one day along the 
Aachenerstrasse to where, amid the young woods which form a 
part of the city’s green belt, an attractive, rambling, one- 
storey building, calling itself Kuchmck, offers everything which 
an epicure could desire, good food, excellent wine, old furni¬ 
ture of exceptional taste, and, what I have never seen elsewhere 
and what delighted me by its originality and prim neatness, 
a huge eighteenth-century bird-cage made entirely, even to its 
bars, out of blue china 1 Wc dined with Linsel also at Cologne’s 
famous and equally recherchS restaurant the Kaiserhof, moving 
from the quietly lit restaurant itself with its subdued strains 
of piano music to a larger, galleried adjoining room where an 
excellent variety show awaited us. 

As I have said, all the German cities, even Nuremberg, were 
quicker to re-build than Cologne. Perhaps this procrastina¬ 
tion is something innate in local character. Cologne’s business 
men have a reputation for being anything but dilatory. Or 
the other hand it took Catholic Cologne more than si> 
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centuries to complete its Roman Catholic cathedral, and even 
then its was only completed with the help of a Prussian king 
who was a Protestant. The cathedral was begun in 1248 by 
Archbishop Conrad von Hochstaden, but there may even be 
still a few people alive today who can remember the huge 
crane which had become a well-known landmark by reason of 
its long residence upon the uncompleted south tower. 1 
I myself have a stereoscopic slide from the nineteenth century, 
which shows the cathedral without either of its present spires, 
and with building operations still in progress. 

In fact for centuries this wonderful church was Cologne’s 
reproach. Right up to 1840 there were blank spaces over¬ 
grown with weeds, inside its walls, and when Victor Hugo saw 
it, there were brambles and wild flowers springing between the 
stones and climbing up the main porch, and the interior was 
filthy beyond belief. Dorothy Wordsworth complains gently 
that it infected her with the sort of melancholy that one might 
feel on seeing ‘a female, tricked out with ornaments while 
disease and death were on her countenance*. Coleridge is 
even more outspoken and rude: 

In Koln, a town of monks and bones, 

And pavements flagged with murderous stones, 

And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches 
I counted two and seventy stenches 
All well defined, and several stinks! 

Ye Nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks. 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But tell me, Nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 

‘That old laudanum-soaked humbug, with his eternally 
mouthed "sumject” and “omject” what did he know about 

1 ‘The great crane, as we now see it, has for centuries darkly o’ertopped 
the masses of houses, looking like an ensign of the city .’—The Rhine from 
its Source to the Sea. 
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either our city or our beautiful river? 9 I can imagine some 
angry and erudite modern Gologner retorting. But Cologne 
seems to have been a favourite cockshy for English Protestants. 
They considered it the very type and pattern of Catholic 
neglect and superstition. Ecarnside is scathing enough. ‘The 
ruins of Palmyra and Herculaneum,’ he writes, ‘ do not more 
conspicuously point out that cities of opulence once flourished 
on their respective spots than the numberless decayed buildings 
in this ancient and holy city prove that in former times it was 
great and splendid.’ 

Seth William Stevenson is equally scathing, especially on the 
subject of the cathedral’s greatest treasure, the Shrine of the 
Three Magi, which houses relics said to have been brought to 
Constantinople from the Holy Land by the Empress Helena, 
thence to Milan ancl thence, after capture by Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1164., to Cologne. Stevenson writes: ‘This chest, 
which is a curious specimen of ancient embossing and carving, 
is divided into two compartments. The small folding doors 
of the upper one open; and three radiated crowns of gold, 
respectively bearing in letters formed of rubies the names of 
Caspar, Melchior ancl Balthasar, are seen shining over what (it 
would be more for the honour of the human mind if we could 
say) none but absolute nam-skulls believe to be the crania of the 
Three Wise Men, who came from the East to worship the new 
born Saviour! The Sacristan, however, tells his oft told tale, 
and takes the heads out of the crowns to confirm it. If you do 
not wish him instantly to return these highly varnished rem¬ 
nants of mortality to their places, make no remarks and refrain 
from any attempt to examine them. You may safely in your 
own mind allow two to be the skulls of adults, males or females. 
The third pretended Wise Man’s brains must have lain in a 
small compass, and himself have been numbered with the dead 
ere he attained the full age of discretion. The lower part of 
the chest is said to contain the bones of the three Magi. The 
expense of this brilliant bauble, valued at eight millions of 
francs, has been defrayed out of the voluntary tax which folly 
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and credulity pay to superstition and priestcraft even in these 
enlightened days of the nineteenth century. 1 

A hundred and twenty years ago all such veneration of the 
object seemed grossest superstition to the Protestant mind. 
Cologne’s Church of St Ursula with its copious display of relics 
of the eleven thousand martyred virgins always came in for 
especially hostile criticism from the sceptical, although Roger 
Ascham in the sixteenth century, said that bones arranged in 
cases round the wall reminded him of his library at home, and 
thought that ‘no books could stand fairer in a study’. But the 
claims made for the said bones enraged the enemies of priest¬ 
craft. Fearnside writes, ‘Various indications have been given 
by these reliques of the virgin martyrs, as to the purity and 
authenticity of their bones. Among the numerous instances 
adduced is an inscription, asserting that some unfortunate 
illegitimate offspring having been interred within the walls of 
the church, the immaculate reliques of the virgins evinced con¬ 
siderable restlessness and disquietude at the indignity thus 
offered to their remains and their bones were not appeased 
and at rest until the unhallowed body was removed. To have 
called in question the sanctity of these reliques was considered 
an heinous offence, for it is well known, a surgeon of the city, 
who attempted to prove that far from all the bones being 
ossa Virginia, there were many ossa canina, was banished from 
Cologne for thus permitting his anatomical knowledge to 
supersede his faith. Among other sacred curiosities are three 
of the thorns of Our Saviour’s Crown, a portion of the Cross, 
a twig of the rod with which he was scourged, a piece of the 
purple robe in which he was arrayed, and one of the vessels 
that contained the water converted into wine at the marriage 
of Cana.’ 

There has always been debate about Cologne’s eleven 
thousand virgin martyrs. According to a sermon written be¬ 
fore 834, Pinnosa was the leader of the virgin band and they 
arrived from Britain attended by men and women, married 
and widows, driven thence by the persecution of Diocletian. 
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According to Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1147, they had sailed 
to Brittany in search of husbands and were driven by contrary 
winds on to the Batavian coast, where they were martyred 
about 386. According to the Cologne version it was St 
Ursula who brought them up the Rhine on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and on their way back they were massacred by Attila 
and his Huns who were returning from a defeat in the Cata- 
launian plain in 451. This version is supported by the citizens 
of Basel who show you the steep, narrow alley in the town up 
which their procession passed. 

Cologne’s churches, like those of London, suffered badly in 
the last war. Some are being reconstructed from their founda¬ 
tions and a number of smaller churches have been built in 
exceptionally effective modem style in different parts of the 
city. In the' chapel of St Columba, which has sprung up on the 
site of a building which was almost obliterated, you will find, 
against a plain wall, in a modern setting, and lit by some 
curiously modern stained glass, ‘the Madonna of the Ruins’, 
a medieval Virgin and Child of quite exceptional loveliness and 
serenity, one of those pieces of sculpture which, photographed 
from different angles, reveal a whole succession of different 
and unsuspected beauties. 

It is castles, however, and not churches, which were part of 
the raison d'&re of this book. And a highly important one 
remains to be described. It is not Cleves; although Cleves is 
assuredly worth visiting and was particularly popular with 
English tourists fifty years ago, when the travelling time from 
London was already as low as fourteen hours, and the cost of a 
return ticket only two pounds. But, even more important 
than a visit to Cleves, with its legendary association with 
Lohengrin, the Knight of the Swan, and its historical associa¬ 
tion with Anne of Cleves, Henry VIIFs unappreciated bride 
(‘die Flanders Mare’ as he indignantly called her), is Bcnrath, 
which lies on the road from Cologne to Dtisseldorf about five 
miles from the latter city. 

Bcnrath is one more glory of the German Rococo. It is quite 
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small and Dr Heinz Leitermann tells how a French friend 
of his in Paris, looking at the picture of it which Murat com¬ 
missioned the artist Vernet to paint in 1806 and which now 
hangs in the Elysee, ‘made a movement with his hand as 
though to stroke the picture and said with the inimitable 
caressing inflexion which only a Frenchman can achieve, 
“ Quel bijou l”’ 1 Jewel it is, an architectural jewel of lightness, 
grace, and ingenuity, and one which reveals all the formal 
discipline combined with imaginative daring which lies behind 
both the Baroque and the Rococo at their best. One rather 
sad thing has happened. When Vernet painted his picture a 
road, or a park avenue, already ran on the north side of the 
semicircular lake in front of the building. But a road with tall 
trees and a light chaise with four grey horses, two postilions and 
an outrider is one thing; whereas a conflux of roads and the 
adjacency of continual motor traffic is untidy and inappro¬ 
priate. If the citizens of Diisseldorf really love Benrath they 
will try and get rid of some of this unsightliness. 

Not that one need approach Benrath from the Dttsseldorf 
road. One can, alternatively, approach it from the Rhine. 
In that case one will lose the effect of the triple building, the 
small central palace of only one storey (since its upper rooms 
with their oval windows and delightful white, semi-oval 
shutters, are really incorporated in the curved bulging roof), 
and the two, entirely separate, flanking ‘ Kavaliersbauten ’, arc¬ 
shaped wings of the same height, whose ground plan follows 
the curve of the lake. Benrath from this side is the segment of 
a circle broken into three fragments. Whereas, approached 
from the Rhine, along one of the two avenues which border 
what is known as the Spiegel, or Looking-Glass, a narrow strip 
of water five hundred and fifty yards in length, only the back 
of the palace itself is seen. The curved central portion, with 
its ornamental roof and its small view tower, rises up behind the 

1 Vernet’s picture is reproduced, together with many excellent photo¬ 
graphs by Garlfred Halbach, in a delightful small book, which Heinz 
Peters has written, entitled Schloss Benrath and published by the Kunst- 
sammlungen dtr Stadt, Diisseldoif, 
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low terrace with its stone statues, weathered by time. It is a 
beautiful sight, between the high trees on either side, but it 
gives no inkling whatever of the other two separated fragments 
which are part of the architect’s schemes. 

My friend Colonel John Lee tells me that after the war he 
insisted that Benrath should be used by the Germans to house 
some of their many homeless whose homes had either been 
destroyed or were requisitioned. It seemed to him more 
important that these people should have a roof over their heads 
than that an eighteenth-century French architect’s handiwork 
should be solicitously protected. However, Benrath has 
safely survived not only the war but the war refugee. It is an 
architectural masterpiece. One can see exactly what Nikolaus 
de Pigagc (1723-1796) set out to do, and how successfully, and 
even simply, he achieved it. 

There had been a modest moated castle on the site ever since 
the seventeenth century. Diisseldorf was the capital of the 
former Grand Duchy of Jiilich Berg which eventually passed 
under the rule of the Electors Palatine. This earlier castle 
stood on the edge of a game preserve and on the rare occasions 
when the Electors visited what was then the quite small town 
of Dtisseldorf they liked to stay at Benrath. Later, the Elector 
Johann Wilhelm, whom we have already encountered in 
Heidelberg, made Diisseldorf his favourite haunt and a statue 
of him stands there today which delighted Heine as a boy and 
which, according to its inscription, was paid for by his grateful 
and admiring subjects, the citizens of the town. According to 
Baring Gould, however, this is not the case at all and the sub¬ 
scriptions came in so laggingly that the Elector had to pay for 
the monument himself. I find it hard to pass judgment on the 
wigged and mounted ‘Jan Wcllem’ who was undoubtedly a 
great and genuine connoisseur of the arts, and who made a very 
impressive collection of pictures, which are now State property, 
but who, according to some accounts, was a somewhat neglect¬ 
ful ruler. Blainville writes of him in 1705: ‘The Elector is 
aged about six and thirty, and is of middle size, strongly built, 
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has a very large mouth with a thick, upturned lower lip. He is 
very friendly and loquacious and nothing is easier than for any 
rascal to persuade him to anything, more especially in such 
matters as tend to display and magnify himself; for he is 
ambitious to extravagance.’ 

In 1709 the Palatinate was visited by a terrible winter. The 
birds and the game were frozen and men literally starved. A 
tremendous migration took place to England and to Carolina. 
In July no less than 6,544 people arrived in the Thames. They 
were followed later by a further 2,300. Tents and huts were 
set up for them at Blackheath, the nobility subscribed and 
Queen Anne granted £160 per diem towards their support. 
Crowds used to come out from London to see them and to 
bring them garments and food. Later some went to Scotland, 
some to Ireland, where they started linen weaving in Limerick, 
some entered the English army or navy and the rest went to 
Carolina. 

‘Jan Willem 5 and his disimbursements upon art have been 
blamed for this mass departure from his domains. But at least 
Benrath was not one of his extravagances. The present 
Schloss had not yet been built. The Elector died in 1716 and 
was succeeded by his brother Charles Philip, who also died 
childless in 1742. His heir was Carl Theodore, whose activi¬ 
ties at Schwetzingen have already come under our notice. 
Even putting it mildly, Benrath must have cost ‘a tidy sum’. 
It is small but it never gives the impression that its designer had 
been asked to skimp and scrape. It was planned to give the 
maximum effect with the greatest possible measure of con¬ 
venience, and in this it certainly succeeds. Carl Theodore had 
as his architect a Frenchman, Nikolaus de Pigage, who was 
head of the Palatine Board of Construction and who had already 
worked on the palace at Mannheim for him. De Pigage had 
studied under the leading architect of Paris, Jacques Frangois 
Blondel, and had not only a very real talent for interior 
decoration, which can be seen at Schwetzingen and at Karls¬ 
ruhe, but he had especial flair for blending architectural 
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and landscape effects and held amongst other offices that of 
‘Superintendent of Gardens and Fountains’. 1 Benrath gave 
de Pigage just the sort of opportunity he welcomed. Work 
was begun in 1756. Then the Seven Years War delayed 
completion of the Schloss and of its elaborate gardens until 1769. 
De Pigage had working under him a number of artists and 
craftsmen whose talents he had already tested at Schwetzingen 
and Mannheim. There was the stuccatoro, Antonio Albuzzio ; 
the sculptors, VcrschafFclt, von der Branden and Egell, and the 
cabinet-maker and expert in inlay work, Franz Zeller. Lam¬ 
bert Krakc, who was director of the Dtisscldorf Academy, 
painted the ceilings. So successful were their combined 
efforts that Benrath became the model for other small 
palaces, as for example at Wuppertal, Elberfeld, Solingen and 
Mtilhcim. 

Into the relatively small compass of the middle building 
dc Pigage packed an astonishing amount. First there is the 
large rectangular Vestibiil where the inevitable grey felt over¬ 
slippers are donned, to slide over its very beautiful tiled and 
patterned, or parquet, floors. At the far end of it is the room 
which must have given its owner most pride, the domed circular 
Kuppelsaal where receptions were held. To some people its 
decoration may seem a little too ornate, with its arched windows 
and doorways, its pairs of giant cherubs, standing between 
Corinthian columns in each intervening space, and holding 
aloft a monster horn of plenty, and its domed ceiling, studded 
with multitudinous stucco roses which look more like knobs. I 
confess I am not a great deal drawn to the latter, but the cupola 
is a striking achievement, with its two galleries, so that one 
looks upwards past the first to a fresco of Flora and Diana and 
their nymphs; and then, through a smaller aperture, to clouds 
above, which form a realistic part of the same picture. Guests 
could watch from the first gallery; and in the second gallery, 
right under the dome, the musicians were concealed, spilling 

1 It is a depressing thought that there can be hardly a building erected 
today which has been planned in relation to a specific landscape effect. 
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down sweet music on the heads of the privileged hu man beings 
below. 

On either side of the Kuppelsaal , doors open into two beauti¬ 
fully proportioned Gartensale . One was the salon for Carl 
Theodore and the other for his wife, Elizabeth Amalie, and 
you can see their respective initials G. T. and E. A. over the two 
doors. With their high windows, many mirrors and very 
beautiful wood floors, their elaborate stucco decoration and 
their frescoed ceilings depicting the Gods of Olympus, these 
rooms are utterly charming, and make me feel a sudden burst of 
resentment against all the talk about petty German princelings 
presumptuously, and ineffectually, imitating Versailles. The 
Grand Monarch himself, that pious Catholic who, prompted by 
a mixture of personal ambition and religious zeal, played such 
complete havoc with the precious medieval heritage of the 
Rhineland, would have been proud to possess these rooms; 
just as Napoleon and Murat were proud to take possession of 
them later. 

Leading back out of the two Gartensale, that is to say on either 
side of the building, and overlooking the two gardens (which 
are laid out each to a different pattern, and with ponds of 
different shapes, one for Carl Theodore, and the other for his 
spouse) are the two Schlafzimmer and surrounding them are tire 
various Kabinette, Garderobe, Toiletten, and the oval-shaped 
Badezimmer with a floor of black tiles and a ceiling of rough 
stucco work which makes them look rather like a cave. It is an 
architectural object lesson to see what use has been made of the 
limited space available. Since all these small rooms, and cer¬ 
tain others above them, up under the roof, where room must be 
found for the chapel and for the servants’ rooms, had to be 
fitted into a relatively small, rectilinear building, the problem 
of lighting them all was a serious one. The architect solved it 
in a particularly daring fashion by plunging two small oval¬ 
shaped courtyards right down into the middle of his building on 
either side. Six lower and eight upper windows opened on to 
each of these. The small oval courtyard never received the 
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sun from any quarter and may not have offered much light on 
a dark day; but the problem had been solved. 

I agree with Dr Heinz Leitermann when he says that, though 
there are many baroque and rococo palaces in Germany of a 
more monumental character than Bcnrath, there are ‘few that 
represent to such an extent the aristocratic mode of living and 
extraordinary joy of life in the eighteenth century 5 . In actual 
fact, Benrath has always been rather neglected by its different 
owners. We are able to take pleasure in it now, but the people 
who might have had the keenest pleasure of all by residing 
there, for one reason or another, seldom did so. Even Carl 
Theodore, who was responsible for it in the first instance, used 
it relatively little, since he was busy at Mannheim, and later, 
after his Bavarian inheritance, at Munich. When in 1806 
Napoleon created the Grand Duchy of Berg and made Murat 
its Grand Duke, the latter chose Bcnrath as his official residence. 
As we have seen, he had it painted by Vcrnet but he was practi¬ 
cally never there, being occupied with the Prussian war or else 
dreaming of the throne of Spain. He neglected the internal 
affaire of the duchy, his greed was formidable and, having 
decided that he was unlikely to return, he determined to 
‘ squeeze the orange before it slipped from his hands 5 . In 1808 
by the Treaty of Bayonne he ceded the grand duchy back to 
Napoleon. After Napoleon’s defeat, Benrath passed to Prussia 
and was very occasionally used as a summer seat by members of 
the imperial family. But most of the time it stood vacant and 
with closed shutters in the midst of the park which was in 
danger of becoming a wilderness. 

Benrath is only part of the general fascination of the Rhine¬ 
land. Gillian and I had felt it and we felt it more than ever 
now when it became time to board the fast Saphir train at 
Cologne and to speed back to Ostend, and thence to London. 
There was nothing very original about our regrets. They had 
been felt by countless others before us. The Rhine lays its 
spell not upon any one nation but upon all. Each of us 
succumbs quickly to the fascination of— 
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the wide and winding Rhine 
Whose breast of water broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees 
And fields which promise corn and wine; 

And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 

Each of us when it becomes time to leave, may feel inclined to 
say, with Victor Hugo, ‘ entre tous les Jleuves, j’aime le Rhin ’, or, 
with the English poet: 

Adieu to thee again, a vain adieu. 

There can be no farewell to scenes like thine; 

The mind is coloured with thine every hue, 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine, 

’Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise— 

More mighty spots might rise, more glaring shine, 

But none unites in one attracting maze 

The brilliance, fair and soft—the glory of old days. 

Such tributes, from a foreigner, are telling enough. But I 
find even more telling the evidence offered by a little book 
which I picked up a few years ago in a second-hand book shop 
in Dublin. It is a tiny album of the most charming wash 
drawings by Goethe, from originals which were lost for a num¬ 
ber of years and then rediscovered. When, in 1806, -Napoleon’s 
army swept into Weimar at the time of the battle of Jena, 
Goethe remained in the town, and, by an amazing coincidence, 
the young hussar in tire French service who brought him the 
message that his house would be made the quarters of Marshal 
Augereau, was Lili’s son, Lili to whom Goethe had once been 
engaged. That night drunken French soldiers threatened the 
great man’s life, and, in the days which followed, Goethe had 
many anxieties. He was upheld by his own courage, and by 
the spectacle of the courage of the Duchess Louise, and of her 
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mother-in-law the Dowager Duchess Amalia. For the latter 
and for her pretty granddaughter Caroline, Goethe in those 
dark days made these wash drawings of a happier time. 

They are almost all of them recollections of the Rhine and of 
its castled heights. He allowed his imagination a certain 
amount of play, even to interpolating a ruined Roman aqua- 
duct supported on the giant letters AMALIE, or to placing an 
enormous C right in mid-stream. Not many of the places 
depicted arc clearly identifiable, but some of them are: Ehren- 
breitstein, the falls of Schaffhauscn, Die Pfalz. And the mood 
of all is unmistakable. They are, not merely charming, but 
evocative to a high degree. In them Goethe returns to the 
scenes of his early travels. Here is the visual happiness, which 
tire poet had once known: a bend in the river; a round keep on 
its rock, seen against a low setting sun; a widc-cavcd farm at 
the top of a sloping field. ‘Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts,’ said Ruskin; and here arc Goethe’s pleasant 
thoughts summoned back into memory in his hour of need. 
That, I feel, is what travel should do for all of us; give us tire 
moment to which wc can return again and again in memory; 
give us the evening arrival at Eltz, the magnolias in full bloom 
in the Lichtentaler Alice, the woods of the Taunus stretching 
away into the distance above the green and fertile Hessian 
plain, give us all that I took back with me now across the 
Channel and all that I have tried to put on record in this book. 




